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P R E F ACE. 



A N unknown Writer^ wjio fends his 

-*- ^ lucubrations irtto the 'wbrlil, and 
folicits public favour, is exaftly in the 
condition of a new man afpiring to honours 
among the antient Romans*. They who 
have eftabliihed their fame, are jealous of 
an intruder; they who are competitors, 
are angry with a rival; and the uncon- 
cerned fpedtacors will feldom withdraw 
their eyes from the contemplation of al- 
lowed merit, to examine the pretenfions of 
doubtful excellence. 

* Populai Laevino mallet honorem 

Qaam Decio mandare novo.— — • Hor. 

a To 



yi preface. 

To enlarge the fphcre of knowledge,' 
and to flrike out into new paths of learn- 
ing, is the lot of few. The world is now 
fo old, the fame fcene has been fo fre- 
quently difplayed, and the refearches of 
induftry have penetrated fo deeply into 
every fuBjcft, that it is become difficult, 
though by no means impoffible, to pro- 
duce new difcovcrics, to reprefent unob- 
ferved appearances, and to throw frefli 
light on fcience and philofophy. To 
publilh without improving, it may be 
faid, is to multiply the labours of learn- 
ing without enlarging its ufe, and is like 
increafing the wdght without adding to 
the value of the coin. 



Yet under thefe difcouragements, and 

At this late period, a writer may without 

prefumption hope to feleft the fcattered 

2 flowers 



PREFACE. vii 

Qower$ of larger plantations, interfperfe ai 
few of his own' culture, and place them 
together fo as to add to their odour, and 
give frelh luftre to their variegated 
colours* The attempt at leafl: is laud- 
able, and to fail in a praifeworthy un- 
dertaking, is not, in the eye of reafon, 
difgraceful. 



The following Essays are the fruits of 
literary leifure fpent in philofophical re- 
tirement. The author difclaims the mo- 
tives of interefl: and vanity in their pub- 
lication. The truth is, he thinks it un- 
juilifiable diffidence to keep them in ufe- 
lefs obfcurity, if there be but a chance or 
poflibility that they may contribute to the 
elegant amufement, or to the benefit of 
others. If the admirer of moral and 

a 2 claflical 



viii PREFACE, 

clalfical beauty (hall adopt one new idea^ 
or corrcfl: one error, from the perufal of 
the fubfequent pages, it will be an ample 
recompence to their author to refled, that 
he has contributed his mite in promoting 
the caufe of virtue and learning. 

With refpedt to the praftice of averting 
the difpleafure of the reader by fervile fub- 
miffion, or by the falfe pretences of invo- 
luntary publication, he will not have 
recourfe to methods which may debate 
himfelf, but cannot accomplilh the end 
propofed. 



ADVER- 



ADVERTISEMENT 



TO THE 



SECOND EDITION. 



'npHE Author of the following Papers 
can truly fay, he never meant to claim 
them. But the favourable reception they 
have already met with, the importunity 
of his Publifher, and the advice of a few 
kind, but perhaps miftaken friends, have 
at length induced him to own, though not 
without great and fincere reluftance, the 
unguarded productions of his leifure. 
hours. 
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ESSAY I. 



ON SENTIMENT. 

• 

TH E charader of DsLieAcv of Sen* 
.TiMENT, fo efteemed at prefent, 
feems to have been unknown to the an- 
ticnts. It is certainly a great refinement 
on humanity ; arid refinements are never 
attended to in the earlier ages, when the 
occupations of war, and the wants of un« 
improved Ufe, leave little opportunity and 
lefs inclination for fanciful enjoyments. 
Danger and diftrefs require ftmgth of 
mind, and neceflarily exclude an attention 
to thoie delicacies, which, while they 
pleafe, infallibly enervate. 

That tendernefs which is amiable fti a 

. ftate of perfed civilization, is defpifed as 

a weaknefs among unpolilhed nations. 

Shocked at the fmalleft circu(pftances 

. which are difagreeable, it cannot fupport 

B cht 



t ON SENTIMENT. 

the idea of danger and alarm. So far from 
exercifing the cruelties which are fome- 
times politically neccflfary in a rude Hate, it 
ftarts iKrith horror from the fight, dnd at 
the defcription of them. It delights in the 
calm occupations of rural life, and would 
gladly refign the fpear and the fhield for 
the (hepherd's crook and the lover's gar- 
land But in an unformed commufikyii 
where conftant danger requires conftant 
defence, thoTe diipcrfitions which delight 
in eaie and retirement will be treated with 
general contempt ; und no tcunper of mind 
which is deipifed wiU be long cptdooiicaL 

Tlfae antirntiGterics aod RamtM iwevf 
l^e moBt tdvtlized people on the «af«h. 
They, hbwveveCp were unac^«Miiited with 
that exMretne^eltcacy of r&nniment which 
is 'becoBfie.vmvcrfaUy proraknt in modern 
^imes. PerJiapBiomereaibnablccaufQsnvajr 
be affigned. The iloic phibfophy endea^ 
voured to introdjuce a total apathy^ and 
though it was not embraced in all its ri- 
gour by tlie vulgar, yet it had a fufficietit 
number of votaries to diffufe a general ifi- 
Yenffbility oFtefnper, It perhaps originsd- 
'ly TRCailt no more than to tcfadh men to 
• ' gover^ 

4 



OK SENTIMEKT. 3 

govern their affcAions by the diAatef of 
reafbn, but ay a natural want of leeliog 
produced the fame eflfefts aa a rational rtf* 
gulation of the paffions, infenfibility foop 
palled among the vulgar^ for what it had 
DO daini, a philofophical indi&reiice. 

That refpe£tful atteptipn to won^en which 
in modern times is cs^lled ^allancrv, was 
not to be found among the antients,. Wo* 
n)en were looked upon ^s ipferior bcingv 
whofe only duty wa$ to contribute to plea- 
fure» andtofuperjntenddomeflic oeconpmy* 
|t was i|Ot till the days of cl^ivalry that men 
ihewed that defire or pleafing the fofter fex. 
which feems to allow them a fuperiority. 
Tbi^ 4^ff rei^qe to women re^nes the maq- 
pcfs ftpd fpffcns the tcnjpcrs and it is 
no wQoder that the anticnts, who admitted 

not women to their focial converfationst 

^ » ' ' ' « 

fliopld fcayire a rpughnefs pf manners in* 
cpmpatible with Delicacy of Sentinient. 

Men who. afibtd, thought and fpokft 
liktf the amients^ were unqueftioMbly f up • 
MfliQd by t^9S»ut wirb every hfling in gj^^t 
perfirdtfiD. Bm their mode of education 
fiootrtbiited f adicr 99 h^rd? ii» dban to mo^- 

B 2 lify 



4 ON SENTIMENT. 

lily their hearts. Politics and war wtrc 
the only general dbje&s of purfuit. Am- 
bition, it is well known, renders all other 
paflions fubfervient to itfelf ; and the youth 
who had been accuftomed to military dif- 
cipline, and had endured the hardfliips of 
a campaign, though he might yield to the 
allurements of pleafure, would not have 
time to attend to the refinements of delicar- 
Cy. But the modern foldier, in the prefenc 
mode of conducing war, is not compelled 
to undergo many perfonal hardlhips either 
in the preparation for his profeflioh, or in 
the exercife of it. Commerce, but little 
known to many antient nations, gives the 
moderns an opportunity of acquiring opu- 
lence without much difficulty or danger ; 
and the infinite numbers who inherit this 
opulence, in order to pafs away life with 
eafe, have recourfe to the various arts of 
exciting pleafure. The profeflions of di* 
vinity, and law, leave fufiicient time^ op- 
portunity, and inclination to moft of their 
j^roittCors to purfue every innocent amufe- 
nneot and gratification. The general plan 
of modern education, which among the li« 
beral confifts of the l^udy of poets and fen- 

timental 
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ttmental writers, contributes perhaps more 
than all other caufes to humanize die heart 
and refine the fentiments : for at the period 
¥7hcn education is commenced, the heart 
is moft fufceptible of imptjrljjons. . ^ ^ 

Whatever difpofition tends to foften, 
i¥ichout weakening the mind, muft be che* 
rilhed ^ and it muft be allowed that Deli- 
cacy of Sentiment, on this fide the extreme, 
adds greatly to the happinefs of mankind, 
by difiufing an univerfal benevolence. It 
ttaches men to feel for others as for them* 
ielves ; it difpofcs us to rejoice with the 
happy, and by partaking to encreafe their 
pleafure. It frequently excludes the ma« 
lignant pafllons, which are the fources of 
the greateft mifery in life. It excites a 
pleafing fenfation in our own breaft, which^ 
if its duration be confidered, may be placed 
2|mong the higheft gratifications of fenfe. 
The only ill confequence that can be ap* 
prchended from it is, an efieminacy of 
mind, which may difqualify us for vigorous 
parfuits and oianly exertions. 

In the moft fucce&ful courfe of things, 
obftades will impede, and difagreeable 
circumftances difguft. To bear thefe 

B I without 



6 Ot! SENTIMENT. 

vnthout feeling them, is fomctimes liccct 

fkrf ?h tW: ngUt conduft of life : bat hie 

Who h irenfibli^gly dive all over, and whofc 

fcrriibiiiky ajiproaches to fot-ehefs, avoidfe the 

conteft in ifehtch he ktiOWs he rtiufl: be hurt. 

JPie ftels injurtci tiever coinrhittcd, and 

rcfents affronts never intended. Difgufted 

with men and manners, he cither feeki 

ittirenleAt t6 indulge \\h melancholy, rir 

ifreakened by continual chagrin, condu'dts 

himfelf with folly and imprudence. 

How then flaall we avoid the extreme "oF 

a difpofition, which in the due mediuftiii 

produftive of the nibft falutiary confe- 

quehce's ? In this e^Kcefs, as well as all 

others, reafonrtiuft be called ih to moderate. 

Sehfibillty rtiuft riot he permitted to fink 

tfs irito fuch k ftate of indolence, as etfec- 

tually reprc'flcS thofe manly fentim'ents, 

^h%h iha^ Very Well cohfift With the mott 

dfeficTdte. I*he greateft mitdnds is coiii- 

ftiofl'ly ti'rfted with the gftkteft ^Jititttie, 

fc ^he ttm htfo. Tchdemefs jofrife'd With 

rcfolution, forms Ttirfced a finiftied th»ac- 

ter, bat?t is a chaf^fter to wMch reaft)n» 

cboperiitibg With natuit, ttwy eafify'i** 

tain. 

Th« 
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The afit&ation of great fenfibility, is 

extremely common. It is however as odious 

as the reality is amiable. It renders a 

man deteftable, and a woman fidiculous. 

Inftead of relieving the afflided, which is 

the neceflary effed of genuine fympathy, 

a charader of this fort flies from mifery, 

CO ihew that it is too delicate to fupport 

the light of d^rels. The appearance of 

a toad, or the joltiiag of a carriage, will 

cauie a paroxyfin of fear. It pretends U> 

a fiipcrior (hare of refinemer^t ^fi4 pbUa^- 

throj^« But it is reouMrkabJc^ th^% this 

dclica4:y and tendemefs ofcen 4ifappear in 

folitude, and the j>recender ^o \incomaMn 

feafibility is.frc;quently fdwody in th^abfence 

of wltaeile^, to be ttocompKHily unfeeling. 

To Mve received 4 tender heart from 

the hand of ^latore, is to l^yc i?eceivod tlie 

meaofi of t^e higt^cft enjoyment. To have 

guided it by the jdidaces of xeaiba, is to 

have aded up to the dignity, of niaOf and 

to have obtained that bappinefs of which 

the heart was conftituted fufceptible. May 

a temper thus laudable in icfel4 never b« 
rendered contemptible by affcCtation, or 

injurious to if s pofleflQr and to others, 

through the want of proper guidance. 

B4 
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ON THB AFFECTATION OF THE GRACES. 

IT has been remarked hj an author of 
fome humour, that at certain periods 
there is an epidemical madncfs which rages 
through a whole kingdom. In time of 
war^ ideal viAories and defeats alternately 
elevate and deprefs the fpirits of the na- 
tion. In peace, the apprehenfion of 
war, the report of the plague, the fear 
of popery and the pretender, the dread of 
a mad-dogi or of a comet, alternately fill 
every countenance with gloom, every 
heart with terror, and every tongue with 
lamentation and complaint. 

The n^adnefs which prevails at prefent, 
is not indeed of the melancholy kind, but 
it is outrageous and univerfal. It owes 
its rife to a poft humous publication of 
Lord Chefterfield, which is generally read 

and 



OF THE GRACES. 9 

and admired. The Graces are there re* 
commended in fo forcible a manner, that 
every unlick'd cub who can make out the 
meaning, is induced to affed all the fini- 
cal airs of a fine gentleman. Clowns» 
pedants, jockeys, country fquires, and 
fox*hunters, put off the ftern virtue of their 
anceftors, and begin to rival each other 
in imiuting the mincing ftep, and lifping 
voice, of a French dancing -mailer. 

As this general aflfedlation of the Gra« 
ces is a new diforder, I (hall take the li- 
berty, with fubmiffion to the College of 
Phyficians, to give it a new name, and 

! call it the Charitomania. The follow* 

I ing is an eflay on the caufe, fymptoms, 

and cure, of the alarming difeafe; which, 
I hope, will obtain at leaft as much atten- 
tion as the medical cafes which are fo 
often prefented to the public by each felf- 

; important modern Hippocrates. 

A young man, apprentice to a mercer 
in the city of London, caught the Chari« 

' tomania, by reading in a magazine a few 

ktters of Lord Cheiterfield concerning 
the art of pleafing. Before this accident 
he was known to have fpoken in a manly 

voice. 
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iFoke, aad co have drfcfled with a de* 
«mc ptaiimefi. But ncm he conftandy 
iMait his head pawtkr'd aod peifum*d» 
and his coat cut in the extreme of the fvt* 
Ihibn, rpeaks with a foft womaniCb accent^ 
ibffisfU gallantry with his fem^'t^ cufto«- 
IMrd» and alTumes ^U the grim^i^s, attU 
todM, and airs, which form the complete 
pdiH mditft. Upon confidering his cafe, 
Iprcfcribed a grain of common lenfetO 
be ufed in reflecting, that a behavidury 
iirfiich might become an Envoy Ektradr- 
dinary at the court of Drcfden, was ridi- 
tplous behind a counter in Cheapfide. 

A young divine was fo terribly infedted 
with the contagion, that from beimg per- 
fectly plain in his external parts, on a 
fudden his lingers were covered ^ith car^ 
buncles, his hair changed oi^diur^ /at]^ 
fmelt ftrongly, his legs turne<^^ i d^^^ 
white, the exterior covering jap^ 
tvas coatra&ed to a nut-ftieft^^and his 
whole appearance fo wonderfo^y^. : i^ 
morphoied, that be nether knew hbr w^ 
kitown by any of his former acquaintance. 
The dilbrder was attended with an ufual 

fymptpm. 
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^Hhpttttt^ an invincible PAuPEROPitoBiA» 
which tnftdb him day and night feek the 
COMpMy of the rkh and ^rear, and By 
from a poor chriftian brother as from a 
jilague. In the piilpit, he was unable to 
turh his eyes upwards, but felt an irre- 
fiftible inciinacion to ogle the female part 
of his congitgation. I recommended to 
him, a little cool meditation every night 
when he went to bed, to be fpent in ru^ 
mintting, whether or not the beauty of 
hoHneia would not be- a more becoming 
grace, than any of thofe inculcated by a 
gracetefs lordling. 

The two famous univerfities of this land 
are over- run with the infedion. It is at* 
tended with a Bibuophobia, which not 
only prevents the difeafed perfons from at- 
tending to the porter like language of Ho- 
iner's gods, but compels them to convert 
their libraries into dreffing- rooms, to be 
cohfuftirtg the looking glafs when they 
fliould be confulting the lexicon, and learn- 
ing the arc of pleafing, when they (bould 
be readthg the art of logic with their tu- 
tors. I have given 9 hint to all the pa- 
tients 
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tjents who have come from thofe places 
to confuk me, to confider that the Graces 
feldom chufe to remain after the Muies, 
are difcarded. 

A certain honefl; tradefman, who had 
followed the vocation of a tallow-chandler 
from the age of fourteen to forty, being 
on a fudden enriched by a large l^acy 
from a diftant relation, who had not 
Toochfafed to know him while alive, was 
immediately feized with a moft violent 
Cbaritomania. His body no' longer emit* 
ted the odoriferous efBiMria of tallow, but 
lent forth fmelU of perfome, which had 
never happened to him before in his life. 
The covering of his head, which was bcr 
fore -a creditable periwig with a double 
row of curls l^ehind, fuddenly dropt off, 
and was fucceeded by a boyifh head of 
luir, with a tail thicker and longer than 
the thickeft and longeft of his candles. He 
was foon over- run with a tribe of vermin 
called dancing matters, French matters^ 
mufic matters, and perruquiers. His dif- 
order was attended with a lofs of memory, 
and he entirely forgot all his acquaintance 

who 
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>!vho uied 61 meet at the porter club once 
a week. loftead of theie» whom he no 
longer knew, he fought the company of 
^ts and beau3t in the faflilonable coffee* 
faoufe$ at the weft end of the town* 
JSot what is remarkable in his cafe 
is, that though the fymptom^ were fo 
violent, yet inftead of being received 
with condolence and fympathy, he wat 
every where treated with contempt and 
laughter. After frequent prefcriptions» 
which failed on account of the inveteracy 
of the difeafe, I gave him up as incurable. 

Were I to enumerate all the cafes of this 
diforder, which have fallen under itiy no- 
tice, I verily believe my work would con- 
iift of many volumes. I (hall therefore 
reft fatisfied with having given fuch a 
ihort hiftory of this terrible peftilence, as 
niay tend in fome meafure to elucidate its 
caufe, nature, and effeAs; and I (hall, 
with a public fpirit unknown to my bro- 
ther quacks, communicate the following 
invaluable noftrum, which, takien in time» 
is a fovercign remedy. Let the patient 
adminifter to himfelf a fmall dofe conlift- 

ing 
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ing of 1 few grainsof common knh't and o€ 
Biodedy one fcruple, ind this will not faU 
to pur^Q away all tumours ariBng from 
vanity -, or, if the patient has not couc 
rage enough to be his own phy&cian, let 
his friends apply a blifter to Ike morbid 
part, made up ofcauftic ridictde. 
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•X 

ON TH2 COifPLAINTSOFllElf OPLEARNINIK 

• 'I 

COM Ej have AiTettcd) that happinels^ 
however various in kind, is abke ia 
degree through all the human fpecies* lo 
confequence' of this opinion, the com- 
plaints of the ftudent are thought to (3e 
joo bettor founded than thofe qf the me* 
cbaRic. Mankind are indeed^ it is al- 
jk>wed» oiore frequently reminded of t;bp 
evils i)f the poet and the nian of fcience^ 
than of the misfortunes of the merchant 
and the inanufa&urer« It is not, however^ 
iiippofed to be the fuperior number or 
weight of the calamities attending the 
(former which l^rings them ta the cars of 
die public, buit the praftice of commit* 
^iflg their ilioughts and adioos to writing. 
The tradesman has a fever, or lofts a 
part of his family, or his fortune \ he 
iheds a tear in fecret, and the wmHd ^^es 

not 
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not his afflidtion : while a Quintilian, as 
if the events were uncommon, tranfmita 
the lois of a wife and child to eternity. A. 
malefaftor is banilhed to fome diftanc 
ibore, and no more is heard of him ; but 
an Ovid, exiled for a criminal amour, en- 
deavours to excite the tear of pity in the 
mod: diftant ages. 

Notwithftanding the plaufibiltty of thele 
remarks, an impartial obferver will beob* 
liged to confefi, that if the evils of men 
of letters be not greater than thofe of 
others, yet the fdnfe of them ii cdmmonlf 
more acute. The fame delicacy of feeling 
which renders them particularly fufcep- 
tible of intellectual beaUty, makes tdem 
feel more fenfibly the common diftrefles 
of human life. 

Men of letters are, for the moft part, 
in a date of intenfe thought : while they, 
who are engaged in lefs refined purfuits, 
are frequently (however fome may doubt 
the total inaftivity of the mind), in a ftate 
of mental infenfibility ; arid if bappineis 
is only in the mind, every little accident 
muft difturb his repofe who is always in 
meditation. 

The 
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The pleafures of men of literature^ arc 
thofe which arife from the contemplation 
of greaitnefs, novelty and beauty i plea^^ 
fures of the pureft and moft exalted na- 
ture. Perhaps, no ftate is more truly 
happy than that of a man of genius, at 
the time he is clofely engaged in furvey- 
ing either of thefe three fources of ima- 
ginative enjoyment } but the very purity 
and excellence of thefe pleafures, are 
ultimately the occafion of mifery to their 
votaries. Our prefent condition will not 
perrnit mere mental gratifications to en^ 
grofs our whole care and attention; and 
when the mind reverts from its ideal 
blifs to the occupations which its union 
with a body ncceffarily enjoins, the tran- 
fition from fupreme delight to infipidity 
and vexation, becomes the occafion of a 
degree of mifery more than proportionate 
10 the degree of loft happinefs. 

Perfedion is ever the objcft of ge- 
nius ; but perfection is not to be found 
in human affairs. Genius is, therefore, 
difgufted with the impoffibility of obtain- 
ing that which is conftantly in its view^ 

C This 
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This it fufFers in the receflbs of ftudy : 
but upon entrance into the tranfadlions 
and etuployments of bufy Yift^ the per^^ 
feftion which it aims at, is much more 
rarely vifible. Objcfts, which to the 
common mind are pleating or indifferetit^ 
appear to the mind of genius deformed 
and difgufting ; becaufe they fall fhovt of 
that image of perfeftion, formed in the 
fancy, to which, as a ftandard, every thing 
is ufually referred and compared. Thus 
acutenefs of difcernment fervcs to dif- 
cover concealed blemilhes, as the micros 
fcope fees a fpot where the naked eye be- 
held nothing but beauty. 

The man of ftudy is generally en- 
gaged in ferious employments. He lives 
{(r7roviaw(9 as the Greeks call it) con- 
Handy attentive to fome end. The reft 
of the world devote the greateft fliare of 
their time to eafc, merriment, and diver- 
fion. The man of ftudy is fometimes 
drawn from his* clofet, in compliance with 
/ cuftom, or folicited by importunity, to 
partake of the ordinary amufements of 
common life* He goes with rcluftance 

and 
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. and timidity^ for perhaps he cannot fliine 
in company, and he looks upon every 
avocation as ^n obftacle to the accompiiOi- 
mentof his chief end and wiftici. He 
returns wfth chagrin, becaufe in the hour 
of convivial gaiety or of feftal levity, he 
has fotind his merits pafs unnoticed, and 
his authority treated with negleift. 

iThe feverat cauics which have been 
thus far dRlgned for the querulous difpo- 
fitidn of literary men, cinnbt refleft on 
them ^tiy difgrace : but there are others 
equally probable, and more difhonour- 
aWe. 

They who are conRantly endeavouring 
to add to their attainments, mean at the 
fame time to increafe their value and ac- 
quire reputation. Every ftcp of pro- 
greffive advancement fills the bread of 
the proficient with a higher opinion of 
his own merit, and confirms his confci- 
otjfnefi of felf-dignity. But the world is 
titit privy to every new acquifitlon which 
the ftiident makes in his clofet. He 
therefore increafes his ekaftions of re- 
fpt&y before his companions are fenfible 

C 2 of 
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of an increafe of merit. To claim re- 
fpefb, and not to Have the claim allowed,, 
is peculiarly mortifying to a votary of 
literary fame. , From pride, therefore, the 
cultivator of knowledge derives no fmall 
part of his uneafinefs. 

Every end that is worth purfuit, has a 
great number of purfuers. Competitors 
naturally look upon each other as enemies, 
mutually oppofing their feveral wiihes* 
This jcaloufy is no where to be found 
more frequent, or more violent, than 
among the purfuers of literary honours. 
The iludent is therefore envious, and, 
than Envy, as the fatirift remarks, no Sici- 
lian tyrant ever invented a greater torture. 

Perhaps after all, that lownefs of fpirits 
which a fedentary life, and an unremitted 
attention produce, may give rife to com- 
plaints founded only in an hypocondriac 
imagination. 

Whether or not thefe are the true caufes 
of the complaints and wretchedncfs of the 
learned, it is not very material to deter- 
mine. Certain it is, that they who are 
furnilhed with the means of the greateft 

happinefs. 
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tappinefs, are frequently the moft mifer- 
able. And one inference of extenfive uti* 
lity may be drawn from thefe reflexions : 
They to whom the fire of genius and the 
fruits of learning are denied, may congra- 
tulate themfelyes that if they want the 
advantages of genius and learning, they 
are alfo free from their inconveniencies, 
and that their inconveniencies fometimes 
exceed their advantages. 
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ESSAY IV. 

ON IhOOJIEVCZ. 

■pLOQUENCE is numbered among 
thofe ans which, inftead of making 
a progreflive improvement in the courfe of- 
revolving ages, have receded greatly from 
their original excellence. 

The funeral orations and panegyrics of 
a few Frenchmen, arc the only pieces 
among the moderns which make preten- 
Cons to rhetorical compofition. Thefe, 
however, appear very elaborate and un- 
natural; whether from the barrcnnefs of 
the fubjefts, or from the wcakncfs of the 
orators, is foreign to our purpofe. From 
whatever caufe it proceeds, it appears, 
that eloquence is not rcftored by ihofe 
efforts which are allowed to have been 
moft fuccefsful. 

In England, fo generally is a tafte for 

folid argument and fubtile reafoning dif- 

fufed, that inere flights of imagination, 

2 when 
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'When onfupported by truth and argument, 
srre little attended to. Thus it has been 
laid, we have no truly claffical hiftory of 
oar own country. Elaborate collections 
of fa£tt, proceedings of parliament, and 
accurate defcriptions of our navies and 
armaments fill' up, with a jejune detail, 
ibme of our moft celebrated hiftories. A 
great deal of fagacity has, indeed, been 
exerted in the adjuftment of contefted 
a^ras, unwearied labour in illuftrating 
obfcure paflages in our annals, and much 
patience in the examination of records. 
But where after all is the painting of a 
Livy, and the concife elegance of a Sal- 
luft? 

It is not therefore furpriling, that a 
people who admit not unneceflary embel- 
lifliments in matters of taile, and who 
can fall in love with naked truth even 
when (he is at liberty to drefs herfelf in 
the garb of fancy, (hould rejedfc mere or- 
namental flourilhes in the important tranf- 
a&ions of political debate, and the feri- 
ous proceedings of a court of judicature. 

C 4 Thus 
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Thus eloquence, perhaps, is not to be 
found either in the fenate or the forum of 
Britain.. There is, indeed, a very great 
degree of merit in many of the harangues 
fpoken in thofe places, but they come 
not up to the idea of Grecian or Roman 
eloquence. The defe£t however is not 
owing to a want of ability, but to a vo- 
luntary compliance with the taftc and ge- 
nius of the nation. 

In the pulptt, indeed, we may find 
fome veftigcs of ancient oratory ; but 
waving at prefent the enquiry whether we 
refemble the ancients in this point, I 
Ihall proceed to tranfcribe a few obferva* 
tions on pulpit eloquence in genera], 
which I (lolle^ed not long ago by acci- 
dent. 

One evening laft autumn^ as I was 
walking in the fields to catch a mouthful 
of frefh air, I obfcrved a man, fomewhat 
advanced in years and of a compofed 
afpeft, fauntering in the fame path with 
myfclf, feemingly in profound medita- 
tion. For a confidcrable time neither ef 
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US chofe to commence a converfation ; 
till at lengthy when a tacit familiarity be- 
,tween us had removed the rcfervc of 
ftrangenefs, the old man opened with an 
ufual introdufbory topic, the ferenity of 
the evening. For my own part, I never 
refufe to join in one of the moft reafon* 
able, as well as moft agreeable pleafures 
of human life. By degrees, the (everity 
of my companion's countenance brighten- 
ed up as the converfation grew warm, 
and he told me he bad juft been hearing 
an excellent fermon at an evening ledure, 
and, as was his ufual way, had taken this 
little turd in the fields tb meditate on fe- 
rious fubjeds without interruption. I 
muft own I was rather ftarcled at hearing 
this, apprehending I had fallen into the 
company of (bme methodiftical enthufiaft, 
who would endeavour to make a profe- 
lyte; but upon farther converfation, I 
found myfelf agreeably miftaken. The 
old man made fome reflexions, which, 
as they ftruck me at the time, I entered 
among my minutes as foon as I returned 

home. 

« You 
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*• You muft know. Sin," faid h«, 
*' tba£ I zm an old-fafhioned man. Igo 
tQ church on Wednefdays and« Fridays, 
according to my good old grandmo- 
ther's direftions, who (well I rcmcm- 
*' ber it) ufed always to appoint me the 
bearer of her large print prayer-book 
hound in purple morocco. To th^fe 
early impreffions, perhaps, I owe all 
my oddities ^ and you will eaf}ly ima- 
gine what a queer fellow I am, when 
*' I inform you, that I put my family to 
^< the inconvenience of dining, on Sun- 
^' days, a full hour fooner than common, 
^' for no. other reafon in the world but 
*' that I may do my duty towards my 
Maker, by going to church in the af- 
ternoon. While my neighbours are at 
the playhoufe, or the tavern, I can 
^^ make ihifc to kill time mt ^p evening 
*' ledure ; and I often follow a famous 
*• preacher of a charity fera>on with all 
•* the ardour with Wvhich a favourice 
*' player infpires the frequenters of thea- 
*' trical entertainments. Thefe are my 
*' ufual diverfions, and really, Sir, they 

" have 
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^ haj^e fome advantages attending them* 
<« In the firft place, they are not expen- 
^ fiv/s ; for what i$ a (hilling thrown away 
^' now and then upon a trifliqg whinfi, 
" fince every man has his hobby- horfe ; 
** fuch as relieving a fuiTering fellow-crea« 
^^ ture, or contributing to the education 
^' and fupport of a poor orphan ? Se« 
** condly, I can go into any churchy 
**' within the Bills of Mortality, without 
danger of being puihed, and fqueezed» 
and trod upon, and ftifled to death, 
as fometimejs happens to thofe who 
*' follow more faflaionable diverfionsi 
" nay, and I can fit the whole time with- 
out fweating in the kail. 

Now, Sir, as I have conftantly at- 
tended to various forts of pulpit elor 
quence, I fuppofe I m^y pretend, with- 
out vanity, to be fome judge of it.^ 
Do not, however, expeft that I fliall 
bring proofs of the juftnefs of my rc- 
•* marks from your Ariftotles, ypur Tul- 
** lies, or your Quintilians ; for I am a 
f plain -common man, and if I have any 

" fcnfe. 
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^'^ fenfe, God knows ic is only plain cont- 
•' mon fenfe. 

'^ Let me premife that I (hall now and 
" then make ufe of the ufual terms of 
^^ divifion and fubdivilion. Such, for 
** inftance, as thofe edifying little words, 
** Firft, fecondly, thirdly, to conclude, 
** to come to my next head, and the 
•* like. Confider, Sir, I have been long 
<^ ufed to this ftyle, and naturally run 
" into it. 

** Of preachers, I fliall reckon four 
« kinds; the Fine Man, the Pretty 
*' Preacher, the Good Textman, and 
" the Humdrum. 

*' Firft then of the firft (forgive my 
" fermonical ftyle), namely, of the Fine 
" Man: 

" A ftentorophonic voice is the funda^ 
** mental excellence of your Fine Man, 
«« and a powerful excellence it is, 1 have 
" been a witnefs of its force. No fooncr 
*' has the Fine Man uttered the pathetic 
*« and figni6cant phrafe, * to conclude^* 
*' than I have heard the whole row of ma- 
^^ trons, in the middle aide, with one 

*' accord 
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(( accord cry, ^ humph/ and immediate^ 
" fecond their exclamation with a torrent 
*^ of tears, which flowed down their wi- 
*^ thered cheeks, interrupted only by fighs 
*^ and fobs. The next qualification is 
^^ flexibility of limbs. From this excel- 
^' lence arife thefe violent contortions of 
the body, that wringing of the hands, 
beating of the breaft, rolling of the 
^^ eyes, foaming of the mouth, and one 
** or two more fymptoms of madnefs, 
*^ which never fail to gain the applaufe 
" of the weeping congregation. The 
** next — but what am I about. Sir? In 
" truth I cannot recoiled the other excel- 
" Icncics ; as for fenfe, learning, argu- 
" ment, thefe are not to be expeded in 
« your Fine Man : but then the want of 
^' thefe is abundantly fupplied by noife, 
" nonfenfc, and grimace. 

•' To come to my fecond head. Se- 
" condly then, as was before laid down, 
" we treat of the Pretty Preacher : 

" The Pretty Preacher is an imitator, 
•* of the Fine Man. As a copy, he is 
** fomewbat fainter than the original. He 

** whines. 
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«* whines, he fobs, he roars, but roars likb 
** My Aigbtrngale, ^s Shakefpeare has it. 
•* A foft effeminate voice, i pretty face 
«* (For k)ok ye. Sir,, a pretty face is a 
«« rMit powerful perfuafive, than the a'r- 
«< gutnents of a Chilling worth), and a 
«• white handkerchief, are the conftitucnt 
^ parts of a Pretty Preacher. 

** Thefe two forts of Preachers arc 
" complete matters of the pafllons, with- 
** out ^ddrcflmg the underftanding in the 
** Icaft. In truth, I cannot help cbm- 
«* paring them to a fiddler of old time, I 
^* remember to have heard of at fchool, 
" who made ftocks ^nd ftonesd^nce mi- 
" nuets, and rivers run the wrong way, 
" and played a hundred fuch pranks merc- 
** ly by the found of the fiddle-ftrings. 
*• Juft in the fame manner a Fine Man, j', 
" and a Pretty Preacher, can force the s( 
•* teat from the eye, and the (hilling from 
" the inmoft receifcs of the pocket, by ,., 
^* dint of found, which, in this tdk, is \^ 
*' never the echo of fenfe. {« j 

" To come to my third bead.. Thirdly N 
** then, the Good Textmav kys do^n * 

good 
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* good plain rules of morality, and con- 
•• firms every precept by a quotation 
*• from holy writ. The graces of elocu- 
*< t4on be never aims at. Rhetorical 
^ fiourifbes, new remarks, or beautiful 
^ language, are not to be required of 
^ him* in Ihort, the intelligent part of 
^ the congregation will feldom find their 
** vnderftandings enlightened, or their 
** fancy amufed by him ; but the phin 
** fober-minded Chriftian, provided he 
^' can diftingui(h what the preacher fays» 
" may carry away fomething for his edi- 
*• fication. 

" To conclude with my fourth and 
•* laft head. The Humdrum feems to 
*< confider preaching and praying as a 
** kind of trade or work, which if he 
** performs fo as to get his wages, he is 
^^ fatisfled. He reads the liturgy as he 
** would read a news*paper. He endea- 
*< vours neither to pleafe, to ftrike, nor 
** to convince, but thinks the duty fuf- 
^* ficiently well done, if it is but done 
«• according to the rubrick and at the 
*• cftabliflied feafons. To give him his 

due, he commonly preaches the beft 

*' divinity 
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*^ divinity in the language ; for as be is 
*^ too lazy to compofe, he has nothing to 
•* do but to make choice of the moft cele- 
<* br^ed compofitions of others. He^ 
" however, murders every fentence he 
♦* reads. For the moft part, he chufes 
<^ doctrinal rather than practical difcour- 
^' fes ; but the misfortune is, that while 
<^ he is making the myfteries as clear as 
<^ the fun at noon- day, his audience are 
*^ commonly afleep as faft as a church. 
*' In a word, you may form fome idea of 
«< this kind of Preacher, by taking a 
*' view of Hogarth's print of the fleepy 
•* congregation, where there is a Hum- 
** drum holding forth, fo as effcftually 
" to infufe peace and quietnefs into the 
** minds of his hearers.** 

Here the old man's avocations obliged 
him to conclude the converfation, with ex- 
preffing a wiQi, " That men of virtue and 
*' learning, as the clergy generally are, 
*' would not let the effeft of their excellent 
" prayers and difcourfes, which, if well 
** delivered, might reform the world, be 
*' in great meafure 4oft through indiffc- 
^ rence or affedtation/* 
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hpO corhplain of the prefent^ and to 
'^ praife die paft, has fo long been the 
favourite topic of difappointmenc, or of 
ignorance^ that every ftridure on the do^ 
generacy of the tinies is looked upon as 
the effufion of ill-nature, or the refult of 
fuperficial obfervation : but the abfurdity 
(^ declamatory inventive, ought not to 
preclude the cool remarks of truth, rca^ 
fon, and experience. 

The praftice of vice, of virtue, has 
indeed varied at different periods, rather 
in the mode, than in the degree ^ but the 
ftate of literature has fufFered more vio^ 
lent revolutions *, it has fometimes fhone 
\vith the brighteft luftre, and at others 
has been totally overfhadowed with the 
darknefs oC^Jbarbarifm. 

D Ta 
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To review the ftate of learning fronf 
the earlieil periods, and to mveftigate the 
caufes of its fluftuation, is a talk that 
requires much labour, fagacity, and eru- 
dition. More fuperficial enquiries will^ 
however, fuffiCe to examine the juftice of 
the charge of literary degeneracy in the 
prefent age, and, if it be well founded, to 
difcover the caufes of it< 

It has been obferved by an ingenious 
writer, that as every age has been marked 
by fome peculiarity, from which it has 
derived its charafteriftic appellation ; fb 
the prefent, were it to be diftinguifhed 
by a name taken from its moil preva-* 
lent humour, might be called. The age 
OF AUTHORS. Of late years, almoft eve- 
ry man has felt an ambition of appearing 
in print, from the voluminous lexicogra- 
pher, down to the fcribbler in a pamphlet 
or a news-paper. It is indeed natural 
to fuppofe, that of a great number of 
competitors, fome would reach the prize ; 
and that the univerfal combination of 
intellefts would effeft fome ftupendouft 
work, which fliould exceed all the pro-^ 

dudtiona 
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dbdions of our predecellbrs» and demand 
the admiration of the lateft pofteritjr* 
It has however been obferved^ that the 
learning of the prefent age is not deep 
though diffufive, and that its produftions 
are not excellent though numerous. 

The multiplicity of compofitions is aa 
argument of their hafty produdbion ; and 
haftinefs is^ at leaftj a prefumptive proo£ 
of their want of merit. In this pointy' 
the literary and natural world refemble 
each other. The produftions of nature^ 
whether vegetable or animal^ as they arc 
cither of a flow or fpeedy growth, are 
known to be durable or tranfltory, folid 
or unfubftantial. The oak and the ele« 
phant are long before they attain to per-; 
fedion, but are ftill longer before they 
decay ; while the butterfly and the floweret 
perifti as they arife, almofl: within a 
diurnal revolution of the fun. The 
works of Virgil cofl: him much time and 
labour 5 but they have exifted near two 
thoufand years univerfally admired, while 
the compofltions of that poet, who boafted 
he could write two or three hundred vcr« 

Da fcs 
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fes while he ftood f on one leg, were loft 
in a fpace almoft as fhon as that ia 
which they were produced. 

But the hafty formation of literary 
works in modern times, is not a greater 
obftacle to their excellence, than the mer* 
cenary motires of their authors. The 
office of inilru6ting mankind in morality, 
and of informing them in fcience, was 
once referved for thofc alone who were 
particularly adapted to the tafk by the 
impulfes of genius, by peculiar oppor- 
tunities, and by lingular application. In 
thefe times, however, the profcffion of 
an author is become a lucrative employ-^ 
ment, and is pradlifed rather by thofe 
who feel the inconvenience of hunger, 
than by thofe who are ftimulated with 
the hope of immortality. But it is a 
known truth, that avarice contradts the 
mind, and renders it incapable of elevated 
fentiments and generous enrerprizes. It 
ccafcs therefore to be matter of wonder^ 
that works are deftitute of fpirit, when 
they proceed not from the noble ardour 

f Vide Herat^ 
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frifpifcd by the fovc of fame. But ftorh 
the frigid incitements of the love 0/ mohej^. 

The depraved tafte of readers is ano- 
ther caufe of the degeneracy of writers. 
They who write for the public, muft gra- 
tify the tafte of the public. In vaiii are 
their compoHtions formed on the model 
of the bcft writers, and regulated by the 
precepts of the moft judicious critics, if'' 
they conform not to the popular caprice 
and the miftaken judgment of the vulgar. 
In an age when the tafte for reading is 
univerfal, many works, contemptible both 
in defign and execution, will be received, 
by Ibme readers, with diftinguiftied ap- 
plaufe. The Want of the merits of juft 
reafoning and pure language, is with the 
greater part, the half-learned and the ig- 
norant, no objedion. In truth, ' uncon- 
Defied thoughts, and fuperficial declama- 
tion, are congenial to minds unaccuftomed 
to accurate thinking, and infenfible of 
the charms of finiftied excellence. Hence 
^vriters, of acknowledged abilities and 
learning, have been known, when they 
aimed at popularity, to relinquifti real 

D 3 excellence. 
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excellence, and adopt a falfe tafte, in op^ 
poficion to their own judgment. 

After all) it may not perhaps be ab-r 
furd, to attribute the complaints againft 
the prefent fet of authors, to ignorance, 
envy, and caprice. In every department 
of literature, in the gay regions of fancy, 
and in the depths of philofophy and 
jTcience, many authors are there of this 
age and nation, who have acquired an 
illuftrious reputation by dcferving it : and 
if they want that originality of thought 
and folidity of learning, which mark the 
produftions of our firft writers, yet have 
they a force, elegance, and corredtnefs qf 
|tyle, unknown tg their predeseffors. 
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ESSAY VL 

OV TEMP9&ANCIt 

^pH E advantages which arife, f03tn re- 
"^ gulating the feyeral appetites, to the 
health of the body, have been too FCr 
peatedly infilled upon to require any far- 
ther anim^dverfion. The prefent re- 
marks (hall be confined to temperance of 
diet in particular, and to the advantages 
Which accrue from it to the health of th^ 
mind. 

How far the intelleftual faculties are 
connected with the animal oeconomy, is 4 
difquiruion better adapted to the natural 
philofopher th^n to the moralift. The ex- 
perience of every individual muft con- 
vince him of their alliance fo far as that 
the mind and body fympachize in all 
the modifications of pleafure or of pain. 

One would imagine, that the floical 
dpath^ was founded on a notion of th^ 

P 4 ja- 
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independence of the mind on the bodjF^' 
According to thefe philofophers, the mind 
may remain, as it were, s^i unconcerned 
ipedator, while the body undergoes the 
the mod excruciating torments : but the 
moderns, however difpofed io be ftoics,, 
cannot help being a little afflicted by a fit 
pf the gout or done. 

If the mind fuffers with the body in 
the violence of {iain, and ^cqtenefs of 
difeafci it is ufuiilly found to recover iti 
wonted ftrcngth when the body is reftbred 
to health ^hd vigour. 

But one kind of fympathy there is, in 
t^hich the mind continues to fufFer even 
after the bedy is relieved. When the 
liftlefs languor, dnd the naufeous fatiety 
6f recent excefs is gradually worn off, th6 
mind dill continues to feel a burden, 
which no efforts can remove ; and to be 
furrounded with a cloud, which time only 
can diflipate. 

Didadtic authors, who have undertaken 
to prefcribe rules for the dudent in his 
purfuit of knowledge, frequently infift 
on a regularity and abflinence in the arti- 
cles 
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cles of food and wine. They efleem it 4 
fruidefs labour to aim at increafing the 
dock of ideas, and improving the powers 
of penetration, without a firi£t obfervanctf 
of the laws of Temperance. 

It has been remarked, that the found- 
ers of colleges, who fpared no expencd 
in the embellifliment of the buildiiigs, 
have not been fo liberal in providing 
food for the inhabitants. Perhaps thofe 
no lefs judicious than pious patrons of 
learning were fenfible of the utility of fre- 
quent, fafting and temperate meals, iri 
promoting literary, as well as moral and 
religious improvement. Nature's wants 
they took care to fatisfy, and Nature 
wants but little. 

Horacfe *, in a fatirc in which he pro- 

feflcdly enumerates the advantaged of 
Temperance, obferves, with a beautiful 

energy of expreffion, " that the body 

^* overcharged with the excefs of yefter- 

** day, weighs down the mind together 



•Quin corpus onaftum 



llefternis vitiis animum quoque praBgravat una, 
^upc a&gii huipi divinsr particulam aurar, 

•* wirfi 
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*' with itfelf, and fixes to the earth that; 
*' particle of the divine fpirit/* 

That Aurora is a friend to the Mufes, 
is almoft proverbial, and like all thofe 
aphorifms which are founded on expe* 
riencc, is a juft remark : but if an ade- 
quate caufe were to be aifigned for thi$ 
cffeft, I know not whether it might not 
juHly be attributed p f4fting, as much a^ 
to the refreflimenf of Qeep, The empti- 
nefs of the ftomach it is which tpnds to give 
to the underftanding; acutenefs, to the ima-. 
gination vigour, and to ^he memory re-, 
mention -f-. 

It is well known, that the principal 
meal of the ancients was the fupper •, and 
it has been matter of furprife that they, 
yrbofe wifdom was fo generally confpicu- 
ous in the feveraj iniMtutions of common 
life, (hould adopt a practice which is now 
univcrfally efteemed injurious^ to health. 
It is however not unreafonable to fuppofe, 
{hat they were unwilling to clog their in^* 
telleds by fatisfying the cravings of 

f In more fenfes than one may be fald ; •* Ingenii 
largitor veoler/* 

hungef 
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hunger in the day-time, thefeafon of bu-* 
finefs and deliberation, and chofe rather 
to indulge themfclves in the hour of na-* 
tural feftivity, when no care remained, 
but to retire from the banquet to the pillow. 

It ihould feem, that the evils which 
accrue to the fenfible faculties from im- 
moderate eating, are not confined to the 
rational creation. It is obferved by thofe 
who purfue the fports in which it is nc- 
(peflary to ufc the affiftance of dogs, that, 
in order to improve the fagacity of thofe 
s^nimals, it is proper to keep them in a 
ilate of conftant hunger. 

There are humourifts, who pretend to 
mcafure the extent of a man*s underftand* 
ing by the flendernefs of his belly, and 
from a protuberance of the abdomen, ge- 
nerally prefume a correfponding thickneft 
of the fcuU. I cannot however entirely 
coincide with them, becaufe leannefs and 
corpulency are not always occafioned by 
abftinence or gluttony •, but where either 
of thefe habits of body arife from either 
of thefe caufes, I muft allow, that the 
opinion is fometimes founded on truthj^ 
and fupported by experience. 
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ON CONCISENESS OF STYLE. 

A telebr^ted French writer, rcmarkabW 

*^ for CONCISENESS OF STYLE, in ^ 

ktter to a friend which ht had mad^ 
longer than ufual, dfpdlogizes for its pro- 
Jixity, by faying, that he had not tinfic to 
write a Ihortcr. 

To fay much in few words is certainly 
a great excellence, and at the fame time 
a great difficulty in compofition. The 
mind naturally dwclis on a ftrong con- 
ception, views it on every fide, and ex- 
preiTes its variety of lights in as great a . 
variety of words ; but the amplification 
of a fentence, though it may add t6 its 
perfpicuity, frequently diminifhes its force;- 
as the fcattercd fun-bcams diffufe only a 
gentle heat, but are able to burn when 
f pllefted in the focys. 

Brevity 
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Brevity of cxpreflion is fometimes the 
mark of confcious dignity and virtue. Ic 
was manlinefs of fentiment, and haughtir 
nefs of foul, which gave rife to the laconic 
ftile. When the tyrant of Macedon me- 
naced the Lacedemonians, the anfwer they 
returned was comprifed in thefe few 
words : '* Dionyfius is at Corinth." To 
underftand which, it is neceflary to call to 
mind, that Dionyfius tyrant of Sicily had 
been dethroned by his people, and com- 
pelled to earn his bread by fetting up a 
little fchool at Corinth. Such a docu- 
ment, expreffcd in fo brief a manner, 
muft have (truck the mind with more 
force than the laboured periods of an Ifo- 
crates, or the diflfufion of a Cicero. 

It is well kno^n, that Salluft was an 
jinemy to the great orator of Rome. One 
would almoft imagine, from the difference 
of their ftile, that the difagreement ex- 
tended to matters of tafte and literature. 
Salluft always labours to exprefs his ideas 
in the feweft words. Cicero delights in 
amplification. It has been faid, however^ 
that a man of true tafte would rather 

have 
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have written that beautiful parallel be-* 
tween Cato and Caefar, than all the Phi^ 
lippics. 

Many critics hive employed their ta- 
lents in making cothparifons between De- 
mofthenes and Tully. All of them agree 
in attributing to the former concifenefs, 
and to the latter difFufion : and accord- 
ing to this judgment, they have not heli- 
tated to give the preference to the Athe- 
nian. The concife vehemence of De- 
tnofthenes carried all before it by vio- 
lence 5 the prolixity of Cicero gained 
ground by the foft arts of infinuatiorl. 
The efFed of the former was fudden and 
irrefiftible, that of the latter, weak and 
dilatory. 

In the denouement o9^ a modern tragedy, 
we find the heroes and heroines expreffing 
their grief in pompous declamation. But 
notwithftanding the adior mouths out his 
plaints in all the grandeur of lengthened 
periods, and with all the vehemence of 
ftudied adion, the audience frequently fit 
unmoved, and are more difpofed to fmile 
than to weep. In the CEdipus Tyrannus 

of 
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ijf Sophocles, Jocafta, when (he difcovers 
her own and her hufband*s ficuation, as de- 
plorable as can well be conceived, imme- 
diately retires from the ftage, repeating 
only thefe words — " Alas ! alas ! wretched 
** man that thou art — this only can I fay to 
*' thee-r-henceforth, forever filent*." Cor- 
neille would have put, at Icaft, fifty lines 
into her mouth, without half the effefl. 

Casfar, who handled the pen with as 
much (kill as the fword, has gained more 
general applaufe from one fentence in the 
laconic ftile, than from all his Commen- 
tarics. Could the length of a polifiicd 
period, and the tedioufnefs of exa£t nar« 
ration, more clearly, more forcibly, and 
more agreeably have expreflcd the rapidity 
of a conqueft, than the Ihort fentence—" I 
" came, I faw, I conquered ?" In the 
Original it is ftill more emphatical, be- 
caufe the idiom of the Latin language 
allows the omiflion of the pronoun before 
the verbs. 

0(^« Tvfttu AA IV. Scene iji* 

Military 
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Military harangues derive their chie/ 
beauty from an exprcflive brevity. Livy 
abounds with ihort fpeeches, conlifting 
of hardly more than half a dozen words^ 
in which Generals animated their foldiers 
to ru(h on to danger and death. But an- 
tient hiftbry affords no inftance fo ftriking 
as that of a French king, who thus ad- 
dreiTed his men immediately before an 
attack — " I am your General— you are 
*' Frenchmen — there are the enemy.'* 

Concifenefs of narration, whether ill 
writing or in fpcaking, is a mark of truth* 
To introduce a multitude of proofs and 
affcverations, is tacitly to confefs, that 
the affertion (lands in great need of cor* 
roboration. One of our Englilh fcfts^- 
which profcfles a Angular love of truth 
and plain-deaJing, has ' almoft made it a 
tenet of their religion to ufe no other 
words in denying, or afferting, than the 
fimple particles of negation and affirma- 
tion : and a poet of antiquity remarks* 
that many promifcs and profefBons, in- 
flcad of ftrengthening, weaken our belief. 
A plain country gentleman in my hear* 
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ing^ the other day, told a man, who had 
been relating fome extraordinary ftory, 
that he (hould readily have believed him^ 
had he not taken fo much pains to per- 
fuade him it was true. 

They who have travelled, know that 
the French, in the profufion of their po- 
litenefs, make many offers on purpofe to 
be refufed. The Parifian tells you, •< he 
*« is your fervant, your flave, he will die 
** for your fake ;" but (hould you really 
fiand in need of his afliftance, it is a 
doubt whether he will give himfelf the 
leaft trouble to alleviate your diftrefs, or 
difentangle your embarraiTment : but an 
EngliOiman will fecretly do you a piece 
of fervice, and be diftrefled with the ex- 
preQions of your gratitude. The formef 
will overwhelm you with profeffions of 
friendfhip, without the leaft real regard % 
the latter will be furly, and at the fame 
time go all lengths in foothing your for- 
rows and relieving your wants. 

Bluntnefs is faid to be one of the cha* 
rafleriftics of the Englifh, and is allowed 
to be a natural confequence of their fi^- 

E ccrity. 
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cerity« Should a plain honed [farmer 
hear a modern Fine Gentleman paying 
his compliments^ and be told, that all hi$ 
fine fpeeches were inftances of politenefs ; 
he would probably conclude, that polite- 
nefs was a refined word, fubftituted in the 
place of a very grofs appellation. 

But thefc effefts of brevity and con- 
cifenefs, are not to be found only in wri* 
ting and converfation. There is fome* 
thing analogous to them in the arts of 
painting and fculpture. There is a con- 
cealment and fhading, which fets off more 
beautifully, and diiplays more clearly, 
than an open, an undifguifed, a glaring 
reprefentation. Timanthcs took for the 
fubjeft of a pidkure, the facrifice of Iphi- 
genia at Aulis* He gave a degree of 
grief to the fpedators, proportionate to 
the nearnefs, or diftance of their relation, 
to the lovely viftim. Thus he had ex- 
haufled the paflion before he came to the 
father, and, at a lofs to exprefs a fuffi- 
cient anguiQi, he reprefented the difconlb- 
lace*parent concealing bis face in the folds 
of his garments. 

Were 
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Were the caufc of the good cfFedts of 
Concifencfs to be invcftigatcd, it might 
perhaps* be found no other than the plea- 
fure which a reader^ or fpedator, takes 
in having fomething left for his own 
fagacity to difcovcr. The niind greedily 
fnatches at a hint, and delights to enlarge 
upon it J but frigid is the employment of 
attending to thofe produftions, the au- 
thors of which have laboured every thing 
into fuch pcrfpicuity, that the obferver 
has nothing to do but barely to look on. 
Things may be too obvious to excite at- 
tention. The fun, the moon, and the ftars, 
roll over our heads every day without at- 
trafting our notice ; but we furvey with 
eager curiofity, a comet, an eclipfe, or 
any other extraordinary phasnomenon in 
nature. 
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ESSAY VIIL 



OM PATIENCE. 

'TTHAT mifcry is more general than? 
•* happinefs has been long perceived 
even by thofe who have taken only a fu- 
perficial view of human life. But al- 
though the evils which openly appear, 
which lour on the brow, and melt in the 
eye, are numerous ; yet is the melancholy 
catalogue, which none but the fufFerer 
reads, written in his own heart, infinitely 
more crouded with wretchednefs and woe. 
And, indeed, as mifery is more frc* 
quent than happinefs, fo is its nature lefs 
mixed and modified. Few can call to 
mind their mod exalted fatisfaftions, with- 
cut bringing to remembrance fome alloy* 
In a date of happinefs, fear is continually 
reprefenting the poflibility of a change. 
In a date of mifery, it is true, that hope 
fometimes opens a chearfui fcene, and 

fooths 
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iboths the mind to acquicfcence under its 
pain; but every man's experience will 
convince him, that hope is commonly lefs 

predominant than fear ; and that the con- 
feiTedly wretched are feldomer tempted to 
difplay the fmile of joy, than thofe who 
are acknowledged to be happy, are forced 
to heave the figh of forrow. 

But however common, and however in- 
tend the evils of human life may be, cer- 
tain it is, that evils equally great, do not 
a(Fe(5t all men with an equal degree of an* 
guilU; and the different manner of fuf- 
taining evils, arifes from one of thefe two 
caufes, a natural infenilbility, or an ad- 
ventitious fortitude, acquired by the ex- 
ertion of the virtue of Patience. 

Apathus,* when a fchool-boy, was not 
remarkable for quicknefs of apprehenfion, 
or brilliancy of wit ; but though his pro- 
grefs was flow, it was fure, and the ad- 
ditional opportunities of (ludy, which he 
enjoyed by being free from thofe avoca- 
tions which vivacity and warmth of con- 
flitution occafion, made him a tolerably 
good fcholar. ; The fullcnnefs of his de- 

E 3 portment. 
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portmcnt, however, alienated the afFec- 
tions of his teachers ; and upon ^he flight- 
eft mifdemeanours, he often underwent 
the punifhment of the rod, which he al« 
ways bore without a tear and without 
complaint. 

He had not long been at fchool, before 
his father and mother died of a contagious 
fever/ Preparatory to the difclofure of fo 
mournful an event to an orphan fon, ma- 
ny precautions were taken, many phrafcs 
of condolence ftudied. At length, the 
matter took him afide, and after feveral 
obfervations on the inftability of human 
affairs, the fuddennefs of death, the nc- 
cefiity of fubmiflion to Providence, and 
the inefEcacy of forrow, told him, that 
his parents were no more. Tothis, young 
Apathus replied, by obferving, without 
any vifible alteration in his countenance, 
that h^ fufpefted fomething of that kind 
had happened, as he had not received his 
letters at the ufual time ; but that he had 
not faid any thing on the fubje£t, as he 
thought his being poflefTed of a fine for- 
tune by the event, was a matter that con- 
cerned 
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ccrncd nobody but himfclf : " For (fays 
*< he) as the death was fudden» there pro- 
*< bably was no will, and my father being 
" pretty warm, as they call it, and I be- 
*^ log an only fon, I think I (hall be very 
" well off." Here he was interrupted by 
his mafter, who was now defirous of fome 
degree of that grief which he had before 
been folicitous to prevent. — •• And arc you 
« not affeftcd (faid he) with the lofs of 
*< the deareft friends you had in the 
«* word?" " Why, Sir, (replied the in- 
" fenfible) you have juft now been teach- 
^^ ingmeto fubmit to Providence, and tell- 
*' ing me, we mufl: all die, and the like ; 
" and do I not'praftife your precepts ?" 
The mafter was too much aftonifhed to 
be able to anfwer, and haftily left the 
young man ; who probably concluded the 
day with a feaft of gingerbread, or a game 
at marbles* 

Soon after he left fchool, he took it in- 
to his head to enter into the ftate of ma- 
trimony. But here let the gentle reader 
be informed, that he was not induced to 
fubmit his neck to the yoke by any of 

E 4 tbofe 
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thofe fine fi^elings which conftitute love. 
The objed of his choice had ten thoufand 
pounds ; and he confidered that ten thou- 
fand pounds would pay for the lady's 
board. He had rcafon to fufpeft her con- 
jugal fidelity; but, as he felt no uneafi- 
nefs on the fubjeft, he was refolved not to 
difturb domeftic peace. His table was 
foon furrounded with a fet of rofy boys 
and girls, and Apathus did not concern 
himfelf with confidering, whether they 
were his own, but fatisfied himfelf, as he 
ufed to boaft, with doing his duty, in fil- 
ling their bellies and clothing their backs. 
When the little prattlers were arrived at 
that age when none can behold them with- 
out pleafure, they were fcized with an un- 
favourable fmall-pox, and fcverally car- 
ried from the cradle to the grave. The 
conftant attendance of the mother, on thiis 
occafion, brought on a fever, which, to^- 
gether with a weaknefs occafioned by an 
advanced ftate of pregnancy, proved fatal.- 
Then, at laft, Apathus was obfqrved to 
fetch a figh, and lift up his hands to 
h^ven — at the fight of the undertaker's 

bill. 
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bilL A thoufand misfortunes in budnels 
have fallen to his lot, all which he has 
borne with feeming fortitude. He is now, 
at lengthy reduced to that ftate, in which 
gentlemen choofe to take lodgings within 
the purlieus of St. George's fields : but 
there is no alteration in his features ; he 
ftill lings his fong, takes his glafs, and 
laughs at thofe filly mortals who weary 
themfelves in wandering up and down the 
world without controul. 

Thus Apathus afforcls a ftriking in- 
ftance of that power of bearing afflidtions 
which arifes from natural infenfibility. 
Stoicus will give us a right idea of Pa- 
tience as a virtue. 

From that period at which the mind 
begins to think, Stoicus was remarkable 
for a quality, which, in children, is called 
fliamefacednefs. He could never enter 
a room full of company without (hewing 
his diftrcfs,. by a violent fuffufion of 
blufhes. At fchool, he avoided thecom- 
milfion of faults, rather through fear of 
(hame than of punifhment. In fliort, an 
cxquifitc fcnfibility, at the fame time that 

it 
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it gave him the moft exalted delight, 
frequently expofcd him to the keencft 
afBidion. Thus from being acquainted 
\(rith grief, though a ftranger t6 misfor- 
tune, he acquired a habit of bearing evils 
before any heavy ones befell him. 

Stoicus was dcfigned for a literary life, 
which) to the generality of mankind^ ap- 
pears almoft exempt from the common 
attacks of ill-fortune : but if there were 
not other inftances of the peculiar mife* 
ries of the iludent, Stoicus alone might 
evince the groundleflhefs of fuch an opi-r 
nion. From a fanguine temper, he was 
prone to anticipate fuccefs ^ and from an 
enterprising difpofition, was little inclined 
to fit down contented without a confider* 
able ihare of reputation. Influenced by 
his love of fame, he ventured to appeal 
to the public tafte, and adbually fent into 
the world a performance of great merit : 
but as the work wanted fome popular 
attradions, it was foon negleded and 
funk into oblivion. 

An evil of this kind, perhaps, the 
pierchant or the manufadturer may treat 

with 
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with contempt. They, however, who, 
with the fame feelings, have been in the 
fame predicament, will know the anguifli 
which fccretly tormented the difconfo- 
late Stbicus. This difappointment was 
the firft afflidion of his life, and on this 
he long meditated without intermifiion. 
He has not again ventured to publilh, and 
therefore has had no caufe of uneafinefs 
from the ingratitude of the many-headed 
monfter: but the evils of his private life 
have been numerous and affli&ive beyond 
conception. The death of an amiable 
wife, a conftant ftate of ficknefs, expec- 
tations continually difappointed, have con« 
curred to overwhelm him— but all their 
cflrorts have been fruitlcfs. The reflexions 
of philofophy and religion fortify him 
againft every attack, and I never vifit him 
without obferving a placid fmile of relig* 
nation diffufed on his countenance. He 
is fcnfible of the real weight of every evil, 
and at the fame time fuftatns it with ala- 
crity. He draws refources from himfelf 
in every emergency, and with the nicefl: 
feelings is become perfedly callous. 

This 
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This is genuine Patience, and though 
the former may by fomc be thought a 
happinefs, the latter only can be efteemed 
a virtue. 

Senfibility, with all its Inconveniencfcs, 
is to be cheriflied by thofe who under- 
ftand and wifh to maintain the dignity 
of their nature. To feel for others, dif- 
pofes us to.exercife the amiable virtue 
of charity, which .our religion indifpen- 
fably requires. It conftitutes that en- 
larged benevolence which philofophy in* 
culcates, and which is indeed compre- 
hended in Chriftian charity. It is the 
privilege and the ornament of man ; and 
the pain which it caufes is abundantly re- 
c6mpcnfed by that fweet fenfation which 
ever accompanies the exercife of bene-' 
ficence. 

To feel our own mifcry with full force 
is not to be deprecated. Affliftion 
foftens and improves the heart. Tears, 
to fpcak in the ftyle of figure, fertilize the 
foil in which the virtues grow. And it 
is the remark of olie who underftood 
human nature, that the faculties of the 

mind, 
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mind, as well as the feelings of the heart, 
are meliorated by adverfity. 

But, in order to promote thefe ends^ 
eur fufierings mud not be permitted to 
overwhelm us. We muft oppofe them 
with the arms of reafon and religion; 
and to exprefs the idea in the language of 
the philofopher, as well as the poet, of 
Nature, every one, while he is compelled 
to feel his misfortunes like a man, 
ihould refolve to bear them alfo like a 
man.* 
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ON RETIREMENT. 

TO VARUS. 

T Lately paid a vifit to a friend, who, 
^ not long ago, withdrew from the hur- 
ty of bufinefs to enjoy the fwcets of a 
rural retirement in the fouth of Wales. 
His houfe is fituated on an eminence, 
which commands an agreeable profpeft. 
At the bottom of his garden, which is 
laid out in a tafte peculiar to himfelf, yet 
entirely conformable to nature, runs a 
fmall river, remarkable for the fmoothnels 
of its furface and the clearncfs of its wa- 
ter: but though the houfe is perfedlly 
agreeable in fuuation, fome have thought 
that the frefhncfs of the air, the beauty of 
the fcenery, and the filence of retirement, 
can by no means compenfate for the want 
of a neighbourhood : for to fay the truth, 
there is not a fingle houfe to be feen with* 

in 
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in a mile of my friend's little folitary villa, 
except one poor cottage, which is inha- 
bited by his gardener. 

Though I was at firfl:, like the reft; 
much difpofed to difapprove the folitude 
of my friend's habitation ; yet, when I 
had reGded with him fome time, and 
had enjoyed the calm rational pleafures 
of philofophic eafe, I became enthufiafti- 
cally fond of this fequeftered life. It 
muft, indeed, be confefled, that Hilario, 
for that is his name, poflefles fome qua- 
lities indifpenfably neceifary to render fo- 
litude agreeable. He has a natural 
fweetnefs of temper, a refined tafte for 
literature and muQc, and, at the fame 
time, fome relifli for the common diver- 
fions of the country. But though he 
divides the greater part of his time in the 
alternate amufements of his books, his 
harpfichord, his dogs and his horfes, yet 
is he never fo happy as in the enjoyment 
of the converfation of a friend, whofe 
manners and fentiments Ave congenial 
with his own. 

I muft not forget to tell you, that he 
derives much of his plcafure from a know- 

2 ledge 
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ledge of botany and natural philofopbir^ 
-which he acquired in the former part of 
his life. His acquaintance with thefe 
fciences enables him to make great im- 
provements in the cultivation of his gar- 
den, where almoft every plant, which is 
curious, ufeful, or beautiful, is brought 
to its higheft perfeftion. 

Tou may perhaps fuppofe, from his fe- 
queftered njanner of life, that he is ut^ 
terly unacquainted with the living world. 
He takes care however to inform himfelf 
of the topic of the day, by attending to 
periodical publications of repute and au- 
thenticity ; and he is allowed to make 
moft pertinent obfervations on the tafte, 
manners, and politics of the prefent 
times. His remarks always have this 
peculiarity, owing perhaps to his diftancc 
from parties^ that they favour of that libe- 
ral fpirit which marks the true gentleman 
and the citizen of the world. 

The great evil of folitude is, t^at rea*» 
Ion becomes weak for want of exercife, 
while the powers of imagination are in* 
vigorated by indulgence. The gloomy 

ideas 
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ideas of Popifli fupcrftition were derived 
from the cells of the monaftcry. Fana- 
ticifm and bigotry, melancholy and de- 
fpair, have ever been engendered in the 
cave and the convent. Happy in a mind 
furnifhed with ideas of every kind, Hi- 
lario is never at a lofs for occafions to 
exert the powers of his reafon ; and can, at 
all times, divert his imagination from the 
horrors of the fpleen, by the pleafing em- 
ployments of literary purfuits. 

The avocations of an aftivc life (hortened 
a vifit which I would gladly have pro- 
trafted. I return to the engagements of 
the world, fupported by the foothing ex- 
peftation, that a time will come, when I 
fliall be able to fpend the evening of life 
in a fweet retreat, like that of Hilario, 
where nothing will add to my happinefs, 
but the prefence of a friend fo dear to 
my heart a? yourfelf. 
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E S S A Y X. 

ON AFFECTATION OF THE VICES OF MZH 

OF EMINENCE. 



Deeipit exemplar vitiis iinitabi]e< 



Hon. 

tT has frequently happened, that men,. 
•*■ diftinguilhed by their genius, have, 
from an unfcttled habit of life, frow 
an affeftation of fingularity, or from un- 
common warmth of conftitution, negledl- 
cd the common rules of prudence, and 
plunged themfelves into all the miferics; 
* of vice and difiipation. They who are 
but {lightly acquainted with the lives of 
our £ngli(h writers^ can recollefl: many 
inftances of men of the brighteft. part^^ 
whofe lives, after an uninterrupted courfe 
of mifcry, have terminated under the 
preffure of want in the confinement of a 
gaoL They have i>een admired, and at 
the fame time negledted i praifed> and at 
the fame time ftarvei 

" ' As 
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As the confeqiienccs of their impru- 
dence are generally fatal, and generally 
known, a reafonable mind would fcarce- 
ly believe, that any (hould be found 
artiSitious of treading in their footfteps, 
when they err. Yet, luch attraftion has 
the brilliancy df literary reputation, that 
every witling, who pens a ftanza, while 
he mould be engrolTing a deed, looking 
upon himfelf as a genius of uncommon 
niagnitude, thinks it neceiTary, in order 
t6 complete his character, to pliinge intd 
the excefTes of drunkennefs and debau- 
chery. When his follies have throwii 
him out of his profeflion, ruined his 
health, and (hut him up in a prifon, he 
confoles hin^ifelf with refleding^ that he 
fhares the fame fate which the great wits^ 
his predecefibrs, have fuffered before him. 
He is happy even to be wretched with an 
Otway, a Dryden, or a Savage. 

This' unfortunate conduft is owing to 
a " miltaken opinion, too generally adopt- 
ed i that vice is the mark of laudable Ipi- 
rit, and that fpirit is the charafteriftic of 
gehius. Prudence, caution, common 

F 2 fenfe. 
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fenfe, arc, in the idea of many, the con- 
comitants of dullnefs. The phlegmatic 
difpofition of a fool, fay they, can guide 
him through life in the ftraight road of 
prudence ; but the volatility of genius 
is continually tempted to turn out of 
the dire6l path to gather flowers on the 
fides, to view every pleafing profpeft, 
and to difcover new ways through un- 
frequented labyrinths. 

But it may be a reafonable queftion, 
whether this propenfity to deviation may 
not be a weaknefs, rather than a fuperior 
flrength of mind ; whether it is not 
be caufed by a reltlefsnefs of conftitution, 
rather than by a more energetic adlivity, 
or an acuter perception. Senfibility of 
mind, and finenefs of feeling, are always 
the attendants of true genius. Thefe^ 
which by themfelves conftitute a good 
heart, when joined to a good head, na- 
turally have a greater tendency to virtue 
than to vice: for they are naturally 
charmed with beauty, and difgufted with 
deformity of every kind. Virtue, there- 
fore, who is amiable in the eyes of her 

enemies. 
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enemies, mult: have additional charms for 
thofe whofe fufceptibility of beauty is 
more delicate and refined ; and vice, who 
is naturally loathfome, muft appear un- 
commonly odious to thofe who are un- 
commonly fhocked at every fpecies of 
turpitude. 

Nor want there inftances to prove, that 
men of the moft exalted genius can be 
men of the moll unfpotted virtue. Ad- 
difon, the glory of our nation, was only 
equalled in his abilities, by the purity of 
his morals, the integrity of his heart, and 
the prudence of his conduft. Pope was 
a man of exemplary piety and goodnefs. 
Gay was uncontaminated by the vices of 
the world ; and though inftances are nu- 
merous on the other fide, yet thefe few 
are fufficient for the refutation of that 
prevalent notion, that genius is incom- 
patible with prudence and virtue. 

The folly of thofe who are only pre- 
tenders to genius, and who affedl vice as 
cffential to the charafter they aflume^ is 
as pitiable as it is ridiculous. Their 
egregious vanity will probably render all 

F 3 aiddrcflcs 
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addrefies to them ufelefs ; but thcjr Q^jf 
take it as an infallible jprcdji^ion, ,t;hat 
dear bought experience wiU foon induce 
them to wifti they had altered their cori- 
duft, when it ftall be ;qo Jal;e ,to tp^oy 
the benefits qf an early ^mqndmei^t. 

The fital error here expofed, has i^ 
liiany a parent to undo the child wliofe 
happinefs he moft willied p promqt^. 
The man of parts anji falhioq fends in- 
deed his boy to fchool; but cannot bear 
that he fhould apply to books,' left Jbe 
fliould be miftaken for a plocjder; or 
that he fliould he tradable and modeft, 
left he Ihould be thought deficient in 
fpiritj but forms fanguine hopes of his 
future eminence, if he is the ringleader 
of every riot, and gains th^ appcjjlation 
of a Pickle. ^ . • 

Great writers have indeed patronized 
the caufe of fcepticifm and immorality'; 
but if names are to have weight in this 
argument ; to a Hume, a RoujTeau, a 
Voltaire, we may confidently oppofe, ^ 
Lowth, a Hurd, a JoHnfon, and many 
more, whom the Virtues, as well as the 
Mufes, proudly own. 
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ESSAY XI- 



ON VERBAL CRITICISM, 



TO FLORUS« 

T Cannot help thinkii^ you were too 
* fevcre in what you faid againft thofc 
critics who employed themfelves in ver« 
bal difquidtions. You well know, that a 
talent for wit and ridicule can make 
tilings, of acknowledged utility, appear 
vair> and frivolous. And to tell you the 
truth, I believe, you do not keep your 
exquifite turn this way, under that re- 
jftraint wliich candour and moderation 
fcem to require. 

I muft indeed allow, that Verbal Criti- 
cifm, like many other laudable purfuits, 
is apt to deviate into abfurdity, when 
not under the regulation of reafon and 
good ienfe. Enquiries into the works of 
nature are highly ufeful and pleafing; 

F 4 but 
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but even thefe have been perverted by 
ignorance and bigotry, and have produced 
thofe difgraces of the human mind, al- 
chymy and judicial aftrology. Iijvefti- 
gations of the manners and inftitutions 
of antiquity are known to promote 
knowledge, by afcertaining ambiguous 
fubjeds, and to give pleafure, by grati- 
fying a natural curiofity ; thefe however 
have likewife degenerated into all thofe 
abfurdities which form the charafter of 
the jejune antiquarian, and the trifling 
virtuofo. 

When you cenfure verbal critics, you 
certainly forget how much you are in- 
debted to them^ Believe me, you would 
never have had that general acquaintance 
with the claflics, had you been obliged 
to toil through all thofe difficulties, 
which the Commentators, at the revival 
of learning, took fuch pains to remove. 
Refcued from the cells of Monks, whofe 
minds were as dark as their habitation, 
the manufcripts of antient authors were 
full of errors and interpolations, and it 
was impollible to read a page without 
2 being 
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being cmbarrafled with obfcurity and 
impeded by chafms, which collation or 
conjefture only could fupply. Yoipmay 
laugh, if you pleafe, at the phlegmatic 
difpofition of thofe who could go through 
the drudgery of collating a dozen manu- 
fcript copies, to find the proper place of 
a conjunftion or an adverb; yet, how- 
ever merry you may be on the occafion, 
you will be obliged to acknowledge the 
utility of the labour. I am aware, that 
thefe painstaking ftudents have been ftig. 
matized with the appellation of por- 
ters of the republic of letters, and 
that their works have been called, by 
way of contempt, the fcaffbldings of 
literature: but let it be remembered, 
that though the greateft (hare of praife 
be due to the architeft, yet will his plans 
and models, however ingenioufly formed, 
avail but little without the co-operation 
of the labourer, and the afiiftance of the 
fcaffold. 

But without infifting on the advantage 
derived from this kind of criticifm, in 
the illuftration of antient authors^ I think 

a 
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it evident, that it deferves cultivation, 
were it only becaufe it contributes to af- 
certain, and to refine our own language. 

If you review the date of Literature, 
you will find few writers who have at- 
tained to eilegance in their own lai^uage, 
before it has been eacamined by gramma- 
rians, and reduced to fixed rules of ana- 
logy. Strength and vigour they may 
])erhaps have diCplayed, fince thefe are 
the genuine produSs of natural ge- 
nius. But to the nK)ft animated fenti* 
ments, and nervous exprefBons, they 
have been unable to add the grace of a 
corned and polifhed ftyle. 

If then we make pretenfions to taftc, 
and prefer elegance to deformity, and 
perlpicuity to confufion, we mufl: not 
refufe, to verbal criticifm, that praife 
which we readily beitow on the otl^r 
parts of literature. 

The world has long been prejudiced 
againft compilers of Diftionaries, and has 
. viewed them rather in the light of elabo- 
rate plodders, than of men of tiaftc and 
genius i but candour muft confcfs, that 

learning 
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learning is more indebted to DiAionaric$ 
^d Lexicons, than to any other produo 
tion whatever •, fince, without thefe, the 
anti^qt writings, thofe fources of litera- 
ture, mull have remained unintelligible. 
The Engliih language has been enriched 
by the Shakefpeares, the Miltons, the 
|jOckes of former times ; but it may with 
truth be faid, to have been refined and 
embellifhed by the grammarians and the 
gretf lexicographer of the .prefent «ge. 
It is from the labours of verbal critics, 
that our language will receive the only 
excellences it wanted, purity and cor- 

But I forbear to expatiate farther on 
this fubjcd, becaufe I almoft perfuade 
myfclf, that you were not fcrious in your 
inveftives againft this fpecies of learning. 
No, Florus, I can never be perfuaded, 
that any man would have beftowed (6 
much pains in the acquifuion of that 
which he did not efteem, nor can I think 
you defpife an art in which you are known 
^o excel. 
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ESSAY XII. 



DIALOGUE BETWEEN DRS. SWIFT AND 

BENTLEY. 

BENTLEY. 

OP ARE your fneers, good Dr. Swift. 
In thefe regions, where wit is not 
permitted to excite mirth at the expence 
of merit, and where reafon muft juftify 
ridicule, I believe you will find I hold a 
much higher place in the efteem of 
others, than your petulance would wil- 
lingly allow me. 

SWIFT. 

Moft reverend, worthy, erudite Dr. 
Bentley, forry am I to find, that any of 
my levities could have' drawn upon me 
the heavy weight of your difpleafurc. 
Little did I think, that the trafh of fo 
inconfiderable a fcribbler as myfelf, could 
have attrafted the attention of a venerable 

critic. 
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critic, whole every moment, precious to 
the public, was employed in the impor- 
tant talk of adjufting the place of an ad-, 
verb or a conjundion, in fome mutilated 
antient. You furely miftook, when you 
thought I wore a fneer on my counte- 
nance. It is with an awe, limilar to that 
with which I fee a Socrates, or a Plato, 
that I look upon Thee, thou great be- 
nefador to mankind, who hall devoted 
thy life to the ufeful art of verbal criti- 
cifm. 

BENTLEY. 

Still at your beloved irony ! I pretend 
not to combat you with your own wea- 
pons, in the management of which, I ac- 
knowledge, you have gained a maftery. 
But if you are willing to be upon equal 
terms, to lay alide wit, and to carry on 
the contell under the direction of reafon^ 
I trull I Ihall be able to match you : and 
if, as you have alleged, I had a blame- 
able feverity in my ftyle and manner in 
the upper regions, I voluntarily dived 
myfelf of it; upon condition, that 

you 
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you* confent to corteft that maligfianfi 
propefifity of your's to tirrn the moft 
fctioos perfons a»d things td ridicule. 

SWIFT. 

Well, Doftor, raillery apart^ what 
have you to offer as an apology for 
having perverted a fagacity beftowed fot 
ufeful purfuits, in idle difquificions on 
ufelefs fubjeds of antiquity? How will 
you fupport that dignity which you arro- 
rogated on the difcovery of a particle^ 
omitted by the ofcitancy of tranfcribers, 
without any fenfible detriment to the au«» 
thor's meaning? 

BBNTLEV* 

If I were difpofed to recriminate, 1 
might prove not only the inutility, but 
the ill confequences of many of your 
works ; but I wave the point which 
would, perhaps, involve us in too warm 
a ditpute : all I contend for is, that if I 
was not entitled to admiration^ I did not 
dcfcrve contempt. 

8 Swift. 
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SWIFT. 

You 4aid too great a ftrefs on trifles, 
and you carried on your controverdes with 
a fcurrilous acrimony, ill becoming the 
votaries of literature and humanity. 

Great provocations, unmerited ill-ufage, 
and a natural warmth of temper, betrayed 
me, I own, into a vehemence, which, in 
my cooler moments, I difapproved. But 
as for the trifling nature of my enquiries, 
and the futility of my produ£tions, I am 
under no doubt, but upon a little confl- 
deration, you will be induced to alter 
your opinion in thofe particulars. Does 
nof the omiflion of a finglc word fre- 
quently occafion an impenetrable obfcu- 
rity ? Is not obfcurity at all times pain- 
ful? Do not falfe readings often turn 
the fineft: paffagesinto barbarous nonfenfe? 
Do not the faults of incorre£t, mutilated 
editions fpoil much of the pleafure re- 
fulting from the beauties of an author ? 
Your own experience will force you to 
anfwer in the affirmative. Thefe were 

the 
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the inconveniences 1 endeavoured to ob - 
viate 5 and if my conjedlures were feme- 
times erroneous, even my enemies will 
allow, them to have been generally inge- 
nious. To facilitate i;he underftanding 
of the antiencs, will be acknowledged, 
by every fcholar, to deferve well of the 
republic of letters, and this it will be 
confefied I did. 

SWIFT. 

Of your merits in this minute kind of 
criticifm, I acknowledge myfelf an in- 
competent judge, for freely to tell you 
the truth, I never could read an author 
with a microfcopic eye. Indeed, I never 
wiflied to turn my attention from the 
beauties of the author, to furvey the 
faults of a printer, or of a tranfcriben 
It was enough for me if I underftood 
the meaning of a paffage, which with 
a little (hare of fagacity I could com- 
monly do, even if a particle were omit- 
ted. However, I grant, you might have 
a great Ihare of that kind of merit which 
belongs to a diligent correftor of the 
prefs ; but what fay you to thofc ftudies, 

the 
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the importance of 'v^hich feetned to be 
about equal to that of enquiries into the 
manner in which the old Greeks and 
Ronnans folded their gowns, or buckled 
their fhoes? 

BENTI4EY. 
The veneration with which we look 
upon thofe antients, renders the fmalleft 
circumftance, which, throws light upon 
their manners and cuftoms, an objeffc 
worthy the iqveftig^tlon of the true fcho- 
lar. Superficial fmatterers may laugh» 
but the man of profound learning will 
deem fuch enquiries as tend to elucidate 
obfcuritiesy or which at leafl: furnifh 
m^itter of amufing fpeculatippi worthy of 
ierious regard, and diligent purfuit. 

SWIFT. 

To tell you the truth, my talent was 
ridicule, I thought you an objcft of it, 
and I did not take time to confider of 
the juftice and propriety of my conduft, 

BINTLEY. 

I look upon you as alm6ft incorrigible, 
but I will however give you a piece ot 

G advice. 
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advice, iivhich though it may come too 
late to influence your condu6t, may rec* 
tify your fentiments. Never let your 
fondnefs for a joke tempt you fo far to 
injure an individual, and mankind in. 
general, as to throw contempt on cha- 
raders that have juft pretenfions. to learn- 
ing or virtue. 

SWWT. 

I never had any malevolent dcfigns 
again ft you, nor do I know how you 
will ipakc good the oblique charge of 
having done you an injury. 

• 

bentley; 

Had it not been for the petulance of 
your ridicule and your friend's fatire, tn)r 
name, which is now feldom mentioned 
but with a fneer, would have been held 
in admiration : and let me aflure you, if 
you know it not, that to make a man 
defpifed who deferves to be honoured, is^ 
to injure him in the higheft degree. You 
would have a£ted more like a man of 
principle if you had fpared merit, and 

CMftcd' 
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exerted the force of your wit againft fol* 
Ijy ignorance, and vice. 

SWIFT. 

This charge I may retort with a little 
variation; for believe me, Dodtor, you 
would have afted more like a man of 
fenfe and character, if you had difplayed 
that vehemence, which you (hewed in 
literary difputes, in putting to (hame, ir- 
religion and immorality. 

BENTtEY. 

I will neither boaft, nor retaliate. 
Difputes, however vehement, are feldom 
productive of conviAion. Adieu then 
— if I excelled not in philology, allow 
me fome merit in my theological la- 
bours, in purfuits .more ufeful to man- 
kind, and fuch as were peculiarly con- 
fident with your charadler as well as with 
my own. Whatever becomes of my Ho* 
race and my Milton, forget not my Boy- 
lean . leftures. 
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ESSAY XIII. 

STORY OF ArISTOCLEA FROM PlUTARCH*. 

ARISTOCLEA, the daughter of 
Theophanes, was celebrated through- 
out Greece for her virtue, her beauty, and 
her accomplilhments. Merit, fo confpi- 
cuous as hers, could not but attraA the 
regard of the Grecian youth, ever fufcep- 
tibk of the Bneft emotions of k>ve. 
Arx^ong'the refi; of her admirers, Strato 
and Callifthenea we^e fo happy as to ob* 
t^n peculiar marks of din:in<5tion. 

Strato had all the recommendations 
which wealth and power can beftow, and 
to do him juftice, was not entirely de« 
ftitute of perfonal merit. The only ob« 
jeAion, which could with the appearance 
of reafon be made to him, was, that he 

♦ Taken from his t^urMou ^ojyij^sKj or Lore 
Tales, but not literally tranflated. 

was 
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Was confiderably advanced beyond that 
period which is called the flower of 
youth ; an objedion which commonly has 
great weight in a female heart. 

Callifthenes yielded to Strato in for* 
tune, intereft, and family, buc his perfon 
5vas more engaging, his manners more 
polite, and his acquirements more agreed- 
able. There was a peculiar modefty in 
his addrefs, which probably might be 
cncrcafed by a confcioufhefs of the fmall- 
nefs of his fortune : but this circumftance 
tended to promote his intcrcft j for how- 
€vtr it depredcd bis fpirit, it taught him 
that fubmiflive foftnefs, which made him 
appear amiable in the eyes of Ariftoclea. 

Scrato, it muft be confefled, was the 
ffi&re ardent lover, and his paiTion had 
been inflamed by an accidental flghc of 
iiisfair charmer while (he was bathing^ 
one fummer morning, in a little rivulet 
• that glided through htr father's garden* 

Callifthenes, perhaps in reality, felt as 
ftrohg a paflion as his rival, yet was he 
iefs aflTiduous in his addrcflcs, from de- 
ipair of fucceeding againft a competitor 
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fo much his fuperior in rank and for* 
tune. 

The father of Ariftoclea, was much 
embarraiTed by the importunities of 
the two lovers, but would gladly have 
given his confent to him whofe pof- 
feifions were the largeft, had he not been 
cautious of interfering in the choice 
of his daughter. After many delays, it 
was at lafl: agreed, on all (ides, to refer 
the affair to a neighbour of great wifdom 
and experience, by whofe decifion it was 
refolved to abide. 

In the mean time, Strato was informed 
by a confident of Ariftoclea, whom he 
had bribed with liberal prefents, that he 
pofleffed the firft place in the aiFedions 
of his miitrefs. Animated by this intel* 
ligence, he determined to break off the 
agreement of referring the affair to a 
ftranger, and to leave it to be decided by 
the mod proper judge, Ariftoclea her- 
fclf. Callifthenes readily acceded to the 
propofal, from a convidion, that if he 
ftood any chance, it could be only from 
the decifion of the fair objc6l of his love. 

The 
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The father, who had previoufly been af- 
fured by Strato, that his daughter had 
j(hewn hitn a preference, entered with* 
out hedtaiion into the agreement, and ap- 
pointed an early day for the final deter* 
mination. 

During this uneafy interval, various 
were the emotions of the two lovers. 
Strato already anticipated his happinefs, 
and wantoned in imagination on all the 
charms of his miftrcfs. Callifthenes, on 
the contrary, felt all the pain and an- 
guifh of fufpended hope. 

At length, the important hour arrived- 
Strato approached to hear his doom with 
a fmile of confidence ; Callifthenes in all 
the dejedion of defpair. How fuddenly 
were their feveral emotions exchanged, 
when the lovely fair-one declared in fa- 
vour of the defponding Callifthenes! 
Strato, however, after many efforts, got 
the better of his amazement and chagrin, 
aflumed an air of chearfulnefs, and be- 
fought the happy pair to grant him one 
requeft, which was to permit him to be 
prcfcnt at the nuptial ceremony. A re- 

G 4 queft 
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quel): fo reafohablt^ none could deny i 
and amidft the congratulations of the 
whole company, the next day was fhcrd 
for completing the union. 

The next day arrived, and the \ovt\y 
pair appeared adorned with all the charms 
of beauty^ and the fmiks of innocence 
and joy. Scrato feemed not the leaft 
hajppy on the occafion; but the fcene 
was foon changed to melancholy and de- 
fpair. On a fudden, at a fignal given by 
Strato, a company of armed men rufhed 
from an ambufcade, and feized the un- 
happy Callifthenes. Strato endeavoured 
to run away with the lovely maid, but 
while fhe was ftruggling in his atms, ftie 
fainted away, and, in the violence of her 
agitation, fdl lifelels to the ground, 
Callifthenes was never heard of more, and 
Strato concluded the cataftrophe, by 
plunging a dagger into his own breaft, 
and falling on the body of the unfortunate 
Ariftoclea. 
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ESSAY XIV: 



ON THB FLUCTUATION OF TASTff. 



♦l^^tiE opinions of mankind arc as much 
divided on the objc&s of pure in- 
telfeft, as on thofc which fall under the 
immediate obfervation of fenfe 5 and the 
tevolutions of literature will evince, on 
an accurate retrofpeft, that the faftiions 
oF wit have alihoft as frequently chan- 
ged^ as the modes of drefs. To mark 
the ftages, and to trace the progrefs of 
rirefe revolutions, I leave to more iabo- 
'rt6us enquiry, and more acute inveftiga- 
tion. It may, however, be pleafing to 
the imagination to compare the tafte 
which prevails at pi^fedt^ with that 
which immediately preceded it, and to 
ittfcover whether of the two is the rilorc 
agreeable to nature land to truth. 

Dryden, 
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Drydetiy Pope, Addifon, and their 
contemporaries, afiumed the pen with a 
full convidion, that all excellence in wri- 
ting was founded on a clofe imitation of 
the antients. With this perfuafion, they 
neglefted the compofitions of their own 
countrymen, and formed themfelves on 
the models of the Auguftan age. Their 
imitation was fuccefsful. Their times 
were captivated with their writings, and 
every fufceptible reader acknowledged, 
that the nearer they approached the an- 
tients, the more they abounded in all the 
Cmple graces of natural beauty. 

At this period, the Englifli poetry ar- 
rived at that ftandard of perfedion, in 
the admiration of which, mankind have 
agreed for the ipace of feventeen hundred 
years ; and to which, after the flight de» 
viations of caprice, they have conftantly 
recurred with reiterated ardour. 

But the love of novelty was impatient 
for fupplies, and was ready, for the fake 
of variety, to acquiefce with inferior ex* 
cellence. Produftions, therefore, of 
which no archetype could be recognized 

in 
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in the volumes of antiquity, were receiv- 
ed with eagernefs, becaufe they relieved 
the fatiety of unchanging per&dion. 

Although thefe fubfidiary compofidoni 
could not boaft a claffical defcent, yet 
were they not deftitute of Gothic proge- 
nitors. Books of romance and chivalry 
were replete with ideas congenial to the 
fpecies of poetry now adopted. The 
works of Ariofto and Spenfer, and fomc 
of the fmallcr pieces of Milton, were the 
avowed models of thefe poets : and 
though their ideas are fometimes foreigo 
to nature, and derived from the unex- 
plored regions of fancy, yet have they 
ibmething plealingly uncouth. Boileau 
and Addifon have very accurately cha- 
rafterifed the ufual ftyle of this fpeciet 
of poetry in one word, by calling it 
«* Tinfel/* 

Some have inlinuated, that there is a 
vein of this glittering nothingnefs in the 
tranflations of Pope ; but it is fo over- 
laid with the folid ore of genuine poe- 
- try, that it gives the general reader no 
offence, A few celebrated writers of the 

prefent 
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prefent times have at length confededljr 
adopted the clinquanf^ to the exclufioii 
of the fimplicity of claflic elegance. 
Nor can the general reception their works 
have met with, be matter of furpriee ; 
for let. it be remembered, that there have 
been times, when the complicated dc* 
formity of Gothic building was preferred 
to the regular fymmetry of Grecian archi- 
tefture. 

The Elegy in a country church^yard^ 
breathes a fpirit of melancholy which flat- 
ters the imagination of an Englifhman. 
It is folemn, it is pifturefque : but after 
all, it is thought, by forne, to be no more 
than a confufed heap of fplendid idea^, 
thrown together without order and with- 
out proportion ; and to refemble the loofe 
jewels in the artiil's calket before they 
are formed into a diadem. The odes trf 
the fame author^ faid to be more unin- 
telligible than the enigma of a fphiaiC) 
are in the fame predicament, and prefeiit 
to the mind ideas fimilar to thofe which 
arife from a furvey of the clouds em- 
purpled by the fctting fun. The varie- 
gated 
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gated hues ^e indeed beautiful; but 
thej quickly vaniih, and leave no idea 
but that of a tranfient a0emblage of vi- 
fionary colours. 

Mafon has fometimes fhewn, that ho 
is capable of true claflical poetry. But 
the tafte of the age, and the example of 
his friend, have led him into the fields 
of fancy, where he has foared, on the 
pinions of poetry, far above the aching 
fight of common fenfe *• 

The 

* The writer of thefe remarks has felt all t1i«^ 
beanties of the odes and elegies of theft two poeti» 
and ineaDS not to depreciate their charaAers. He 
wiOied, however, that their works might not be 
confidered as models, as they feem already to have 
become among the rhymers of the age, who over- 
whelm us with a deluge of Hanzas, which they are 
inclined to think equal to Gray's elegy, becaufe 
they are loaded with ihining epithets, and are 
written in alternate verfe. The odes of thefe imita- 
tors are feldom like thofe of cur admired bards in 
any thing bat their word qaalities, fome degree of 
obfeurity and inilacion. Sorry fliould he be, if an 
attempt to difcoantenance afiedled and on natural 
cotnpofition fhoaki have given one moment's un* 
eadnefs to any living author of merit. He thinks 
every writer of genius, fuch as the two poetical* 

friends 
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The vulgar herd of poets have fol- 
lowed the track of their fupcriors. The 
numerous contributors to our poetical, 
collefbions, have, in the fame gaudy ftyle, 
Ibared in odes» and wept in elegies : 
and a Caledonian adventurer has com- 
pleted the work, with the nonfenfical 
fargon of his Oflian. 

This feems to have been the taftc which 
prevailed immediately before that which 
now begins to duwn upon us^ and to 
promife a revival of pure Attic and Au-' 
guQan wit. It is true, the glimmerings 
arc yet but faint. We may, however, 
venture to aflure ourfelves of approach^ 
iog day at the iirft appearance of twilight. 

firiends undoubtedly were, an objed of elleem» how- 
ever he may have erred by a compliance with a vi- 
tiated cafte ; and he declares, that nothing which he 
has advanced on the fubjed proceeded from malig- 
naot motives. It is true» that Goldfmith was no 
admirer of the prefent faihionable oJes and elegies : 
bat Goldfmith was not a man of fcience or of well 
digefted learning, and there are fome who will not 
allow thofe to be critics who are only qualified for 
the office by the liberality of nature, in 4>eftowing 
en them a feeling heart, and a warm imagination. 

The 
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The favourable reception of the Traveller, 
and the Deferted Village, poems very dif* 
ferent from the glittering produdions ai 
the inflated poetafter, gives reafon to 
pi'ognofticate a return to the forfaken 
imitation of Greece and Rome. Theie 
poems, indeed, are not to be pronounced 
faultlefs in their kind. They are how- 
ever, in fome meafure, formed on the 
antient model, and have obtained a po- 
pularity ; points fufficient for our prefent 
argument. The inflated poetaflier has 
flill many favourers, and that thefe Ihould 
deny Goldfmith the fmalleft degree of 
poetical merit. Is not furpriflng, fmce 
they who can admire the ** enflure** of the; 
former, are incapacitated from relifliing 
the fimplicity of the latter; as thofe who 
riot in the banquets of gluttons, have no 
appetite for the plain, but wholefomc 
viands of the rural cottager. 

Whatever may be the execution of thefe 
two poems, the delign is laudable; and 
their author might have felicitated him- 
felf, as inftrumental to the banilhment of 
two enormous abfurditics from the repu- 
blic 
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blic of letters i the barbarifm of Gothic 
poetry, and the dramatic monfter of 
i»?cping comedy. 

That a tafte for clafiica} compofitkm 
fliay be univerfally revived, every rational 
critic will ardently wilh : flnce every rz^ 
tional critic will diu'e lo aiFert, in fpite 
of the imputation of pfdai^tie bigotry, 
that to deviate from the untienca is to 
deviate from excellence *• 

'^ <M muft entirely agree with Boileau^" (ays Ad- 
diioD, ** that one verfe in Virgil is worth all the tin* 
lei of Taffi>.*' Sec Spcftator, Goldfmith's Beauties of 
Bngltfli Poefy, Uh of Paineil, Spence's Effay ob tke 
pdyfffy, &f:. 

The pofHilo'ity of Qrjiy's fUiusas 19 a fo^ictsnc 
proof of their great merit. Eat bis ode«» notwith- 
ftanding their beautiea, are not popular. They are 
above the comprehenilon of the coaimon reader. 
TlKir author was informed of this^ and added expla- 
aatory 90Hh thougJi apt withotu evident dt^leafurc* 

With regard to the faihioaable odes, they do in- 
deed reiemble fome of the flighty obfcurities of Pin- 
dar, and they are not quite unlike fome of the fongs 
of the chorus in the Greek tragedy ; of which EraA- 
atqs Cays. ** Nafquam mi hi magis inepti^ videtur 
** aotiquit^ ^«4n in hujiifinodi chprisy tibi dpm ai« 
** mium afFedlat nove loqui, wtiavit eloqucnti^m ; 
•* dumqne verborum miracula vcnatur, in rerum ju- 
•» ^ticio ceflkvit/' 

2 
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ESSAY XV. 

ON THE INEQUALITIES OF GENIUS* 

'T'HE experience of every man, who 
has devoted himfelf to literature, will 
evince the truth of the remark, that 
there are times when the mind, however 
impelled by inclination, or urged by ne- 
ceility, is incapable of fubmitting to the 
confinement of application. The livelieft 
imaginations, and the ftrongeft intellefts, 
are fometimes bewildered in duUnefs and 
ftupidity, and a Homer nods with all the 
drowfinefs of a Bavius* 

There are inequalities of excellence in 
every author, whether antient or.modcrn* 
The mod admired produdions have fome 
parts, in which not only no merit is vi- 
iible, but which abound with faults. It 
can neither be fuppofed, that the fai- 
lures arife from inability, or that they 
they arc voluntary. Their authors ac- 

H knowledged 
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knowledged excellencies in other perform- 
ances, will not admit the former; and 
their folicitude for the fuccefs of their 
works, excludes the latter fuppofition. 
Such an cfFed can, therefore, be attri- 
buted to no caufe, but the unaccountable 
inequalities of the fined genigs. 

The. EngUfh can boaft a qumerous 
train of writers,, i^ho h*ve, in their fe- 
veral departments, approached very new 
to the ftand^rd of perfedlion : hut fcar?cly 
one of them can be named, whofe works 
are not deformed by compofitions utterly 
unworthy of him. It is hardly credible, 
that the author of Paradife Loft could 
have produced fome of thofe fonnets 
which pafs under his. name, but which 
bear no mark of his genius^ The pQ^t» 
Vho wrote the Ode on Caecilia's day, 
cpmpofed a fet of wretched tragedies in 
rhyme; the ode was, indeed, didlatcd 
by genius, but the tragedies arofe from 
no ocher infpiration than that of want. 

In this point, as well as in many others, 
there is an exaft an^^logy between the 
moral and literary world. U. has long 

I been 
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been the complaint of the experienced, 
that no human fbrefight, no prudence^ 
can at all times enfure profperity, and 
avert ill-fortune. Something ftill arifes 
to baffle the counfels of the wife, and to 
counteract the intentions of the good. 
The Roman fatirift has indeed aflerted, 
that fortune is a deity of our own crea« 
tion, and that he, who fubmits to the 
guidance of prudence, needs not the in- 
terpofition of any fupernatural power; 
but experience proves the aflertion to be 
' rather the efFufion (^ rigid and affedled 
philoibphy, than the cool fuggeftion of 
well informed reafon. The obfervation 
of a facred moralift, that the race is not 
to the fwift, nor the battle to the ftrong, 
is more agreeable to truth, and has been 
confirmed by the repeated teftimony of 
fome thoufand years. Wifdom is often 
found guilty of folly, and ingenuity of 
crr6r. 

Of the fluftuation of mental vigour 
in the fame individual, there is a re- 
markable inilance in the great Newton. 
Of him it is faid, that in the advanced 

H 2 period 
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period of his life, he ^as unable to com- 
prehend his own works. That under* 
Handing which once penetrated far be- 
yond the limits of the vifible creation, 
became fo debilitated, as to be incapable 
of retracing its own progrefs — A memo* 
rable inftance of human infirmity, fufii- 
cient to humble pride, and filence envy. 

As merit cannot always enfure fuccef^, 
even in the exertion of its peculiar excel- 
lence, fo is it by no means certain of ob- 
taining a good reception in the world: 
for hiftory and experience furni(h many 
examples to prove, that wealth and power 
are not the neceflary confequences of 
wifdom and virtue. To be wife and vir* 
tuous, may be learned from an Epifte- 
tus i to be fortunate, from others *• 

It might indeed be fuppofed, that 
ftrength of intelledts, accuracy of judg- 
ment, and extenfive erudition, would ei- 
ther fecure to themfelves goo<i fortune, 
or would, at leaft, be rewarded by the 
world ; but it is an inconteftible truth, 

* Fortunam ex allis. Virg. 

that 
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that poets and philofophers, of every age 
and every nation, have been as much 
diftinguiflied by their indigence, as their 
ingenuity. Poverty and poetry are almoft 
fynonymousy while the unerring expe- 
rience of mankind has reduced it to a 
proverb, that " fools have fortune." 

The infufiiciency of merit, and of ho- 
ned: endeavours, to the acquifition of 
fame and fortune, has given occaGon to 
the difcontented to repine, and cenfure 
the oeconomy of human affairs ; but they, 
who are converfant in the inveftigation of 
final caufes, eafily perceive, that fuch a 
difpenfation tends to perfed virtue, by 
the exercife of patience. ^ 
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ESSAY XVI, 



ACCOUNT OF A STROLLING FLAYER. 
PROM AMICUS. 

AS I was fauntcring, a few days ago, 
on one of the public walks, I could 
not help particularly remarking a young, 
man, whofc drefs fhewed marks of a fbab- 
by gentility, and whofe countenance wore, 
the afped X)f a fettled melancholy. 

The appearance of wretched nefs, in 
whatever fituation, is always fufEcient to 
awaken my curiofity. I felt myfelf ir- 
refiilibly impelled to enquire into the 
hiftory of a perfon who feemed to be 
completely miferable. After having 
walked a confiderable timi^, I perceived 
him to throw himfelf, in^ a difconfolate 
attitude, on one of the feats of the walk. 
I did not negied the opportunity ; but 

leating 
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fcating myfelf by his fide, prevailed on 
him, after fomc introduftory convcrfa- 
tion, to give me his hiftory, which he 
did in the following words : 

" Yes, Sir,'* faid he, " though my 
** prefent appearance may feem to inva- 
" lidate my aflcrtion, I affurc you I was 
" the fon of one of the moft opulent 
^^ traders in the metropolis, t might at 
** this time have been enjoying all the 
'^ happinefs that affluence can beftow; 
" but now, alas ! I have no where to 
*' lay my head, no refuge to which I can 
" fly for comfort. I am abandoned to 
" the wide world without a friend ; and 
" one confideration aggravates all my 
*' mifery — I have deferved my fufFerings, 
" and cannot juftly complain.'* 

Here he pau(^d to conceal a tear which 
vvas jufl: burfting from his eyes. Afteir 
he had a little recovered himfelf, his 
countenance gradUxiUy grew more fefehe, 
and ht proceeded with lefs emotion. 

" Wheh I was at the age of eleven, 

" my father pkced me at a celebrated 

^ H 4 ** gram- 
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'* grammar-fchool — there I fpcnt the hap- 
«* pieft days of my life. Nature, as 1 
^ was told, had given me parts ; I made 
<* a rapid progrefs in clafBcal learning i 
^^ all was encouragement, all was hope, 
'^ and all was happinefs. But in the 
** midft of my improvements, my father 
** refolved, in oppofuion to the adTice 
*' of my maftcr, to remove me from 
*• fchool, and to fettle me in his own 
counting- houfe. My mafter urged, 
that though I might perhaps fucceed 
in a learned profeffion, yet the viva- 
** city of my difpofition would be an 
•* obftacle to my profpcrity in a mercan- 
** tile employment. My father, fenfible 
** of the lucrative advantages of an efta^ 
** blilhed trade, was deaf to thefe remon- 
^^ (trances ; and on a fatal day I entered 
*« into engagements to plod at the dcflc 
*' and the counter for feven years. 

«« But nature is not to be conftrained 
<« by indentures. Inftead of calling 
up fums, and meafuring ells, I em-f 
ployed my time in the perufal of 
Shakcfpcare, in compofing Epilogues 

" and 
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** and Farces, and in difcuffing the me- 
rits of every new dramatic produdioru 
Inftead of fpending my evenings ia 
polling accounts, and exaniining my 
•* ledger, I was always attending the 
** performances of a Foote or a Garrick, 
•* At length, by conftant frequenting the 
** Playhoufes, and mixing with con- 
•* temptible fciolifts, who called them- 
*• fclves theatrical critics, I became fo 
" enamoured of the Stage, as to look 
^^ upon dramatic entertainments as con- 
*^ ftituting the mod important bufinefs^ 

** as well as the moft agreeable enjoy- 
" ment of human life. The fhop con- 
** tinually refounded with my rants^ in 
" imitation of fome favourite a^lor ; and 
** I went fo far as to treat with the 
" purchafers of a yard of Irilh, with a 
** theatrical tone, and a dramatic aftion* 
" I had fo great an opinion of my 
^* own talents, that like the immortal 
" Shakefpeare, I was ambitious of (hining 
" both as an ador and a writer. Accord- 
** ingly I finiflied a Comedy with great 
*^ care and pains, and prefented it to one 

« of 
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^' of the managers, who returned it upon- 
^* my hands, with evident marks of con-* 
•^ tempt. By no means dcjeftcd, I was 
•* refolved to try my fuccefs as an adkor, 
•* But, after having, with great difficulty^ 
*' obtained permiffion to fpeak before the 
•* managers, and a circle of their friends, 
•* who feemed to enjoy my diftrefs, I was 
^ again rejefted. 

" Though I could not fucceed at the 
** Theatres, I was refolved to exert my 
*^ abilities at fpoutingand difputing clubs. 
** And here, indeed, leafily made acon-^ 
fpicuous figure; as I had the advan- 
tage of a clafTical education, and as* 
** moll of my competitors had ho edu- 
cation at all. The moft important 
topics of religion, learning, and poli- 
tics, I difcujQTed with more volubility 
than the graveft prelate^ the pro-* 
** foundcft academic, or the craftieft 
•* ftatefman. But I triumphed, as it 
** were, without an enemy, and the fa- 
" cility Cf the conqucft diminrflicd the 
•* pleafure of it. I foon became weary 
** of dry argumentation, and eagerly 
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^ ptntcd to wear the bufkin, and to 
" mouth the fonorous periods of fomc? 
•* tragic bard, 

*« Ii happened that I had formed a 
** connedtion with a young member of 
" the club, whofe genius was entirely 
•• fittiilar to my own, and who had been 
" engaged with a ftrolling company of 
" players. He had often folicitcd me to 
*• go with him on an idling tour into 
" the north of England ^ and I had as 
" often rcfufed, from a principle of pride. 
^^ But at length, an ardent defire of ex* 
" hibiting on a ftage, overcame every 
" regard to duty, and every compundlion 
" of confciencc. In a fatal hour (I 
" blulh to mention it) I embezzled a fum 
" of money with which I Was trufted in 
" the caurfc of bufincfs, packed up my 
*^ clothes, and accompanied a fet of vaga- 
<^ b(Mid$, who, like myfelf, had aban- 
" doned every reputable occupation, and 
" devoted thentfrlves to infamy and in- 
*^ digence, for the fake of enjoying the' 
" l^laudics of a few rullics aflembled in a 
*' barn, 

" And 
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•• And now commences the sera of all 
^ my mifery. The money I had frau- 
^* dulently taken, was foon fquandered 
" away in a fociety of thoughtlefs mor- 
** tals, who regarded not to-morrow, if 
«* they could fcaft to day. We were, in- 
•' deed, received with applaufe ; but the 
audience was commonly fo fcanty, that 
the expences of reprefentation often 
•* exceeded the receipts. In every towa 
•* we were looked upon with fufpicion^ 
•* and treated as vagrants. We were 
•* fometimcs reduced to fuch extremities, 
^' by the expences of travelling, and the 
** lofles of a6ting to empty barns, that 
** we have wanted even food to fupport 
•* nature. Above charity, we could not 
** be relieved, and deftitute of credit, 
we could not be trufted. At length 
I faw my folly, and after various re- 
*^ folves, fcnt to a friend to enquire whe- 
" ther my father was difpofcd to receive 
** me, fliould I return and confefs my 
*^ fault. How, alas ! was I ftruck, when 
*' I was told in anfwer, that my father 
*' died a few days ago of a broken heart ; 
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^ and that his death was fo fudden, that 
^^ he had not time to alter his will, in 
which, in the firft rage after his dif* 
covery of my elopement, he had cut 
me off With a (hilling. 

It is impoITible to give you an ade- 
quate idea of my grief on this occa* 
fion, and I Ihall only inform you, that 
^^ it would have proved fatal, had it not 
been foon removed by emotions of a 
*^ different kind. During my indifpofi- 
*^ tion, one of the aftrefTes of our com- 
•* pany, whofe beauty is only exceeded 
** by the goodnefs of her heart, watched 
** me with all the anxiety of a parcnr, 
** and Toothed me under the horrors ot 
^^ defpair, with the fofteft blandi(hments 
** of tendernefs. I foon felt a flame 
*« kindling in my brcaft, which was an- 
" fwered with a fympathetic paffion. In 
*' Ihort, I was no fooner rcftored to health 
^* and vigour, than I married the lovely 
** Emily : we have now been united near 
*' a year, and yefterday flic was fafely 
** delivered of twins. That (he is well, 
^^ thank Heaven; but, alas, the reflee- 

•* tion. 
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^^ tion, that I am deftitute of all the 
«* means that can give her eafe, or pro* 
" vide for her ofF-fpring, Iharpens all 
^* the darts of ill fortune, and 'embitters 
" every .woe." 

• Here he (topped, and I was obliged ta 
leave him, after having given him an in- 
vitation to my houfe, where I hope to be 
able to alleviate his misfortunes, without 
hurting his fenfibility. But I cannot help 
exprefTing my wi(h, that all who, deluded 
by a heated imagination, feel chemfelves 
inclined to quit the comforts of a parent 
and a home in purfuit of a profeflion 
which is prohibited by law, and which 
conftantly entails on its fcdlowers mi&ry 
and difgrace, may receive a proper im- 
preflioB from this example. 
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ESSAY XVII. 



ON THE PLEASURES OF REFLECTION. 



THAT the enjoyments of the under- 
ftanding exceed the pleafures of fenfe, 
is a truth, confcflcd by all who are capa- 
ble of exerting the faculties of thinking 
in their full vigour. But by thefc plea- 
fares are generally underftood fublimc 
contemplations on fubjefts of fciencc 
smd abftrufe difquifition ; contemplations 
which can only be the refulc of uncom^ 
man powers, and extraordinary efforts. 

But there are intelleftual pleafures 
of another kind; to the enjoyment of 
which, neither abilities nor learning arc 
Ffquircd. Thefc arc no other than the 
Pleafures of Refledion, which are open 
to the illiterate mechanic, as well as to 
the fgge philofopher, and conftitute fome 
of the fweetcft fatisfadions of human life. 

There 
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There arc few who have not felt plea* 
iing fenfations arifing from a retrofpedive 
view of the firft period of their lives. 
To recoiled the puerile amufemcnts, the 
petty anxieties, and the eager purfuits of 
childhood, is a tafk in which all delight. 
It is common to obferve, that on no fub- 
jed: do men dwell with fuch pleafure, as 
the boyifli tricks and wanton pranks 
which they pradtifed at fchool. The 
hoary head looks back with a fmile of 
complacency, mixed with regret, on the 
feafon when health glowed on the cheek, 
when lively fpirits warmed the heart, and 
when toil ftrung the nerves with vigour* 

Cicero has remarked, that events the 
moit difagreeable, during their imme- 
diate influence, give an exquifite fads* 
fadion when their confequences have 
ceafed ^ and ^neas folaces his com- 
panions, under the hardlhips they en* 
dured, with the confideration, that the 
remembrance of their fuiFerings would, 
one day, give them fatisfadion. That 
thefe fentiments are juft, is well known 
to thofe who haye enjoyed the converfa* 

tion 
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kioh of the foldier. Battles, fkirmi(hes, 
land fieges, at which^ perhaps, he trembled 
during the adion; furnifli h^m with topics 
of converfatioi>, and fource^ of pkafure, 
for the remainder of his life* 

Refledion is the mofl: proper employ- 
ment^ and the fweeteft fatisfaftioii, in a 
rational old age. Destitute of ftrength 
and vigour, neceilary for bodily exer- 
tions, and furnifhed with obfervations 
by experience, the old man finds his 
greateft pleafure to cbnfift in wander- 
ing in imagination over paft fcenes of 
delight, in recounting the adventures of 
his youth, the viciflitudes of human life, 
and the public events to which he is 
proud of having been an eye-witnefs. 
Of fo exalted a nature ai^c thefc enjoy* 
meiits^ that Tbcologifts have not hefi- 
tated to aflfert, that to recoiled a well- 
fpent life^ is to anticipate the blifs of a 
future exiftence. 

The profeflbrs of philofophy, who will 
be acknowledged to have underftood the 
nature • of true and fubftantial pleafure 
better than the bufy, the gay, and the 

I diffipatcd. 
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diffipated, have ever Ihewn a prcdilcdion ' 
for privacy and folitude. No other caufe 
have they afHgned for their conduft in 
forfaking fociety, than that the noifc and 
hurry of the world is incompatible with 
the exertion of cairn reafon, and dif- 
paflionate refiedtion. The apophthegm 
of that antient, who faid, *' he was never 
" lefs alone than when by himfelf," is 
not to be confidered as a mere epigram* 
matic turn. In vain was it to purfue. 
philofophy in the Saburra--(he was only 
to be courted, with fuccefs, in the fequef- 
tcred fhade of rural retirement. 

Were the powers of refledion culti- 
vated by habit, mankind would at all 
times be able to derive a pleafure from 
their own breads, as rational as it is ex- 
alted. To the attainment of this happi- 
nefs, a drift adherence to the rules of 
virtue is neceffary ; for let it be remem- 
bered, that none can feel the Pleafures of 
Refledtion, who do not enjoy the peace 
of innocence. 
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ESSAY XVtiL 



kEMARKS ON THE LtTE AND WRITINGS 

OF Dr. JORTIN. 

^HE mind feds a fecrec c6mplacency 
^ in contemplating charafters eminent 
for virtue, learnirtg^ and religion; and 
there are few who are not delighted, as 
well as inftrufted, by the praifes beftowed 
on departed merit, Notwithftanding the 
depravity of human nature, virtue ftili 
appears amiable to the vicious, and know* 
ledge to the ignorant; Experience, in* 
deed, feems to confirm the opinion of 
Plato, that goodnefs, exclufiveof its col- 
lateral advantages, is pofTeiOcd of charms 
irrefiftibly captivating. 

A review of the life of the late Dr. 
Jortin, capnot but fugged the rtioft plea- 
fing refledions. As a peer, a divine, a 
philofopher, and a man, he ferved the 

I 2 caule 
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caufe of religion, learning, and morality. 
There are, indeed, many writers whofe 
reputation is more diSbfed among the 
vulgar and illiterate, but few will be 
found whofe names ftand higher than 
Dr. Jortin's in the efteem of the judi* 
cious. His Latin poetry is claffically 
elegant. His Difcourfes and Diflerta* 
tions, fenfible, ingenious, and argumenta- 
tive. His remarks on Ecclefiaftical 
Hiftory, interefting and impartial. His 
Sermons, replete with found fenfe and 
rational morality, exprefled in a ftyle, 
fimple, pure, and attic. 

Simplicity of ftyle is a grace, which 
though it may not captivate at firft fight, 
is fure in the end to give permanent fa- 
tisfaftion. It does not excite admiration, 
but it raifes efteem. It does not warm 
to rapture, but it fooths to complacency. 
Unikilful writers feldom aim at this ex* 
cellence. They imagine, that what is 
natural and common, cannot be beau- 
tiful. Every thing in their compofitions 
rhuft be ftraihed, every thing afieded: 
but Dr. Jortin had ftudied the antients, 

and 
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and perhaps formed himfelf on the model 
of Xenophon. He wrote on fubjedts of 
morality, and morality is founded ou 
reafon, and reafon is always cool and 
difpaffionate. A florid declamation, em- 
bellifhed with rhetorical figures, and ani- 
mated with pathetic defcription, may in- 
deed amufe the fancy, and raife a tran- 
fient emotion in the heart, but rational 
difcourfe alone can convince the under- 
ftanding, and reform ;he conduct 

The firft efforts of genius have com- 
monly been in poetry. Unreftrained by 
the frigidity of argument, and the con* 
finement of rules, the young mind glad- 
ly indulges the flights of imagination. 
Cicero, as well as many other antienc 
philofophers, orators, and hiftorians, is 
known to have facrificed to the Mufes 
in his earlier productions. Dr. Jortin 
adds to the number of thofe who con- 
firm the obfervation. In his Lufus Poetici^ 
one of the firfl: of his w6rks, are united 
claflical language, tender fentiment, and 
harmonious verfe. Among the modern 
Latin poets, there are few who do not 

I 3 yield 
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yield to Dr. Jortin. His fapphics, on 
the ftory of Bacchus and Ariadne, are 
cafy, elegant, and poetical. The little 
Ode, in which the calm life of the phi- 
lofopher is compared to the gentle ftream 
gliding through a filent grove, is highly 
pleafing to the mind, and is perfeftly ele- 
gant in the compofition. The Lyrics 
are indeed all excellent. The Poem on 
the Immortality of the Soul, is ingenious, 
poetical, and an exa(% imitation of the 
ftyle of Lucretius. In fhort, the whole 
coUedion is fuch as would fcarcely 
have difgraced a Roman in the age of 
an Auguftus. 

Time, if it doe;s not cool the fire of ima- 
gination, certainly ftrengthcns the powers 
of the judgment. As our author advan- 
ced in life, he cultivated his rcafon rather 
than his fancy, and defifted from his ef- 
forts in poetry, to exert his abilities in 
the difquifitions of criticifm. His ob- 
fervations on one of the Fathers of 
Englifti Poetry, need but to be more 
generally known, in order to be more 
generally approved. 

Claffical 
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Claflical produ£lions are rather amu- 
fing than inftruftive. His works of this 
kind are all juvenile, and naturally flowed 
from a clafllcal education. Thefe how- 
ever were but preparatory to his higher 
defigns, and foon gave way to the more 
important enquiries which were peculiar 
to his profelfion. His Difcourfes on the 
Chriftian Religion, one of the firit fruits 
of his theological purfuits, abound with 
that found fenfe and folid argument, 
which entitle their author to a rank very 
near the celebrated Grotius. 

His Diflcrtations are equally remark- 
able for tafte, learning, originality and 
ingenuity; 

His life of Erafmus has extended his 
reputation beyond the limits of his native 
country, and cftabliflied his literary charac- 
ter in the remoteft Univerfities of Europe. 
Erafmus had long been an objeft of uni- 
verfal admiration, and it is matter of 
furprize, that his life had never been 
written with accuracy and judgment. 
This tafk was referved for Dr. Jortin, 
and the avidity with which the work was 

I 4 received 
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received by the learned, is a proof of thq 
merit of the execution* It abounds with 
matter interefting to the fcholar -, but thp^ 
flyle and method are fuch as will not 
pleafe every reader. There is a carelefs-- 
nefs in it, and a want of dignity and deli^ 
cacy. 

His remarks on Ecclefiaftical Hiftory 
are full of manly fenfe, ingenious ftridures, 
and profound erudition. The work is 
highly beneHcial to mankind, as it re* 
prefents that fuperftition which difgraccd 
human nature, in its proper light, and! 
gives a right fenlie of the advantages de- 
rived from religious reformation. He 
every where exprefles himfelf with pecu* 
liar vehemence againft the infatuation of 
bigotry and fanaticifm. Convinced, that 
true happinefs is founded on a right u(e 
of the reafoning powers, he makes it the 
fcope of all his religious works, to lead 
mankind from the errors of imaginatioa 
to attend to the didates of difpaflionate 
reafon. 

Fofthumous publications, it has been 

remarked, are ufually inferior in merit 

I to 
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10 thofe which are publilhed in an wthor's 
iife*tifne« And indeed the opinion feeom 
plaufibk, as it may be prdumed, thei: 
an author's reafon for not publilhing his 
WQrks» is a confcioufnefs of their infe^ 
riority. The Sermons of Dr. Jortin were 
however defigned, by their author, as a 
legacy to mankind. To enlarge on their 
value, would only be to echo back the 
public voice. Good fenfe and found mo- 
rality appear in them, not indeed drellcd 
out in the meretricious ornaments of a 
florid ftyle, but in all the manly force, and 
Ample graces, of natural eloquence. The 
fame caprice, which raifes to reputation 
thofe trifling difcourfes which have no- 
thing to recommend them but a prettinefs 
of fancy, will again confign them to ob* 
livion : but the Sermons of Dn Jortin 
will continue to be read with pleafure 
and edification, as long as human nature 
jQiall continue to be endowed with the 
faculties of reafon and difcernment. 

The tranfition from an author's writings 
to his life, is frequently difadvantageous 
to his charafter. Dr. Jortin, however, 

when 
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when no longer confidered as an author, 
but as a man, is fo far from being lef- 
fened in our opinion, that he excites ftiU 
greater cfteem and applaufe. A fimpli-- 
city of manners, an inofFenfive behaviouF, 
an univerfal benevolence, candour, mo- 
defty, and good fcnfe, were his charac- 
teriftics. Though his genius, and love 
of letters, led him to choofe the ftill vale 
of fequeftered life, yet was his merit con- 
fpicuous enough to attraft the notice of 
a certain Primate, who did honour to 
epifcopacy. Unknown by perfonal ac- 
quaintance, and unrecommendcd by the 
folicitation of friends, or the interpofition 
of power, he was prefented, by Arch- 
bifhop Herring, to a valuable benefice 
in London, as a reward for his exertions 
as a fcholar and a divine. Some time 
after, he became chaplain to a late Bifhop 
of London, who gave him the Vicarage 
of Kenfington, and appointed him Arch- 
deacon of his Diocefe. This was all 
the preferment he had, nor had he this 
till he was advanced in life. He did not 
however repine. Thus he fpeaks of him- 

felf. 
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fclf. *• Not to his erudition — but to 
^' his conftant love and purfuit of it— 
^' he owes a lituation and a llation, bet- 
" ter than he expe6lcd, and as good as 
** he ought to defire." 

While perfons of inferior attainments 
were made bifhops, a man who had been 
uncommonly eminent in the fervice of 
learning and religion, waf left to pine in 
the fhade of obfcurity. Many who were 
thought to have little more than the 
fhadow of piety and learning, have had 
the fubftantial reward of them, if fccular 
advantages could beftow it. Jortin was 
acknowledged to poflefs true virtue and 
real knowledge, but was left to receive his 
rccompence in the fuggeftions of a good 
confcience, and the applaufe of pofterity *. 

? The writer of this ealogium, as it has been 
called, is not confcious of exaggeration. He owns, 
however, that be entertained a favourable prepoileflion 
concerning this liberal and laborious fcholar at a very 
early age. When a fchool-boy he had the honour to 
be fcveral times in his company, and always looked 
up to him with a degree of veneration natural to a 
young mind ftrongly attached to letters. He is hap- 
py to find that the unprejudiced coincide with him In 
his maturer judgment. 
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ESSAY XIX. 



iDN THE CHARACTER OF ADDISOM AS 

A POET. 



^HE luftre of a great name not 
only fets oflf real beauties to the 
greaceit advantage, but adds a grace to 
deformity, and converts a defe£i: to an 
excellence. The enthufiaftical admirers 
of a favourite author, like ardent lovers, 
view thofe objefts with rapture, which 
caufe in others indifference or difgufl:. 
Without confidcring the inequalities of 
the fame genius, and the diverlities of 
fubjefts, they are led to conclude from 
the excellence of one part of an author's 
works, that all are excellent; and that 
whatever bears his fignature is genuine 
'wit, true tafte, and found learning. 

I know not whether even Mr. Addifon, 
who is fo defervedly cfteemed the honour 

of 
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of our natioB, was not indebted for a 
finall part of his repuution to the blind 
bigotry of prejudice. On any other fup^ 
pofition, I know not how he could have 
Jxcn admired as a very eminent poet« 
The frigidity of temper, which confti» 
tuted a folid judgment, and qualified him 
for the cool difquifitions of criticifm and 
morality, reiidered him incapable of that 
animated fpirit which is the foul of poetry. 
But the reader is unwilling to beliere^ 
that fo accurate a critic, a^id fo correft a 
writer, is himfelf faulty; and, therefore, 
when he paflTes from his profe to his 
poetry, and obferves a manifeft inferiority 
and deficiency of merit in the latter, he 
rather inclines to diilrufl: his own judg- 
ment than the abilities of the author. 
Reader after reader has toiled through 
the fame dull rhimes, perhaps blind to 
their faults, or if fenfible of their de- 
fers, yet loud in their praife, which he 
beftows in oppofition to convidlibn, from 
a dread of the imputation of a depraved 
tafte. Had not a veneration for his name 
prevented critics from fpcaking their real 

fentiments. 
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fentiment$, though Addifoii Would, as H 
moral cffayift, moft juftly have^betn call- 
ed the Socrates, Plato, or Xenophon of 
his age ; yet as a vcrfifier, he would, pei> 
iiaps, long ago have ranked amdng the 
Masvii and Bavii* A verfe here and 
there might be felefted, which would 
qualify him for a feat among the Griib- 
ftreet Mufes, and fome might be found 
nearly equal to the fublime compofitions 
of a London Bellman. 

It would be injuftice to Mr. Tickell, 
to pafs over, in filence, the elegant poem 
which he prefixed to the works of Addifon, 
on the death of their author. The melan- 
choly flow of the verfe is well adapted to 
cxprtffs the tendernefs of the fentiments. 
The beauty of the imagery, and the energy 
^of the expreffion, entitle this little piece to 
a very refpeftable rank among the elegiac 
compofitions of the Englifli writers. It 
was for a long time little regarded, 
but the attention lately paid to it, and 
the commendations beftowed on it, are 
probfs that literary merit, however un- 
noticed for a time through accident, preju. 

dice. 
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dice, or party, is fure to receive the ap- 
plaufe it deferves from impartial pofterity. 

At the end of the verfes of Addifon 
to Mr. Drydcn, we are told, that the au- 
thor was but twenty-two years of age 
when he wrote them. Whether the age 
was affixed to extenuate the imperfec- 
tions, or to enhance the merits of the 
poem, certain it is, that both thefe in- 
tentions are fruftrated by its extreme 
infignificance and futility. The produc- 
tion is unworthy the age of twenty-two. 
Mr. Pope is known to have written his 
Paftorals, which infinitely exceed the vcr- 
fification of Addifon, at fixteen, and Mil- 
ton acquired on elegance in Latin vcrfe, 
at an earlier period. The thoughts in 
this piece are not ftriking, the ftyle is 
contemptible, and the negligence in the 
rhime would alone, in the prefent re- 
finement of tafte, confign the work to 
oblivion. 

That all his pieces are upon a level 
with this, cannot be afferted. That fome 
of them abound with grand conceptions, 
ind have a few good lines, muft be con- 

feffed. 
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feflcd. But allowing Addifon all t\k6 
merit in his poetry, which candour or 
even partiality in his favour can allovr^ 
he never can be juftly efteemed one of 
the firit poets of the nation. I never 
heard that Socrates increafed his fame by 
his poetical verfion of ^fop's Fables, and 
the beft profc-writer in the beft age of 
Rome wrote the line, " O fortunatana 
** natam, me Confulc, Romam." The 
truth is, nature ufually beftows her gifts 
with a prudent liberality even on her fa-^ 
vourites. One might on this occafion 
apply Martial's " Hoc Ciccronis habes." 

To oppofe opinions univerfally re-^ 
ceived, is to incur the imputation of va- 
nity, ignorance, or want of tafte. But as 
every individual has a right to private 
judgment, and may offer his fentiments 
to others, provided he does it with mo- 
defty, profefles a podibility of miftake^ 
and keeps his mind open to convi£tton^ 
I have ventured to advance a dodrin6 
fomewhat Angular ; regardlefs how it may 
alarm thofe who fubmit their judgments 
to the diredion of others, and who pay 
an implicit obedience to authority. 
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ESSAY XX. 



ACCOUNT OF A CtERGYMAH< 



From Amicus. 



^HAT admiradoD is the effeft of 
ignorancet is a truth univi»fally con- 
fefied; and nothing fo forcibly excites 
the wonder of the illiterate, as the cha- 
rafter of profound erudition. 

Dazzled by the fplendor of literary 
honours, many an honeft parent has pre- 
rented his fon from acquiring a fortune 
behind the counter, to fee him ftanre in 
a pulpit. 

Thefe refle&ions were occafioned by 
meeting an old friend at a cofFee-houfe 
one evening lafl; week. His looks were 
not fleek and pampered enough to make 
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me miftake him for a Canon or a Dean ^ 
and he fufBciently apologized for the 
ruftinefs of his coat, by the following 
narratirer^ 

** My father," faid he, aftet fomc pre- 
liminary convcrfation, " was a fhoe-maker 
** of tolerable bufinefs in London-, a very 
" honeft man, and very much given to 
" reading godly books^ , t^henever he 
*f could Ileal a moment from the lap«> 
*^ ftone and the laft. As I was the only 
**^'Cbild; he.tookgceat delight in me, and 
<^ uiediifoqueniLy .to iay^ tkat he iioped 
^ in tim^ to fet ale Archbifbopofi Catv- 
^^ torbury, ajid ^nd fach: great matters* 
" neither; for: as fo my parentage, I was 
^ as geod as many a one that r had wornr 
"a mitrcj ana he wqpld ipake me as 
** good a /chlard too, or; it fliould ga 
V hard with him. " 

" My deftination to the church, waa 
" thus unalterably fixed before I was five 
*^ years old; "and in confequehce of ir, 
** I was put t6 a grammar-fchool in the 
^^ city, whence,' after a thoufand perils 
?* of the cane, and perils of the rod, I 
6 " went 
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** went to the Univcrfity on an cxhibi- 
** tion of fifteen pounds a year, which 
my father obtained from one of the 
city companies, with no fmail diffi- 
culty. «So fcanty an allowance would 
by no means defray the enormous ex- 
pences of Univerfity education ; and 
my father, whofe pride would not let 
me appear meaner than my compa- 
nions, very readily agreed to pay me 
forty pounds out of the yearly profits 
" of • his ' trade, and to debar himfelf 
" many innocent gratifications, in order 
^' to aiccomplifh in me the grand objedfc 
** of all his ambition. 

•* In confeqUcnce of my father's de* 
" fire, that 1 (hould complete the full 
^^ term of academical education, I did 
*^ not go into Orders till I was of fevea 
years Handing, and had taken the de- 
gree of Matter of Arts. I was, therc- 
** forej incapable of receiving any pecu- 
** niary emoluments from my ftudies, till 
•* I was fix and twenty. Then^ however, 
*• I was rcfolved to make a bold pufh, 
•* and to free my father from the burthen 
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*^ of fupporttng me with half the profits 
<< of his labours. The old man was 
*' eager that I (hould attempt to get fomc 
" kind of preferment i not, as he would 
" gencrpufly fay, that he wanted to with- 
«< draw his afTiftance, but thaf he thought 
*' it was high time to begin to look up 
*^ at the BiOioprick. 

*^ I haftened to London as the moft 
«^ ample field for the difplay of my abi^ 
*' lities, and the' acquifition of money 
^* and fame. Soon after my arrival, I 
^* heard of a vacant Ledurefliip, and 
though I was an entire ftranger to 
every one of the parilhioners, I re- 
*• folved to truft my caufe to honeft cn- 
«« deavours, and a fedulous canvafs. I 
<^ (hall not trouble you with an enumera- 
*^ tion of the feveral indignities I fuf- 
** fcred (for I had not loft my Univcr- 
*• fity pride) from being under the ne- 
•• ceflity to addrefs, with the moft ab- 
** jeSt fupplication, chandlers, barbers, 
« and green- grocers. Suffice it to ac- 
^* quaint you, that myfelf, and another 
" young Clergyman of regular educa- 

" tion* 
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^ tion, appearedy on the day of eledion, 
^ to have but feventeen votes between 
** us ; and that a methodiftical enthufiaft, 
** who had once been a carpenter, bore 
^ away the prize, with a majority of a 
" hundred and twenty. 

*f Though difappointed, I was notdcjcft- 
** ed ; and I applied to a certain Reftor 
" for his Curacy, the duty of which* 
** confifted in no more than prayers 
*^ twice a day, a fermon on Sundays, 
^ and innumerable burials, chriilenings, 
and weddings. I thought myfelf hap- 
py, however, in being offered forty 
*^ guineas a year, without furplus, or 
" furplice fees ; but how was I cha* 
grined, on being told by the Redor, 
on the very firft Sunday I went to 
** officiate, that I need not trouble my- 
felf, as another gentleman had un- 
dertaken the whole duty at forty 
pounds ! 

** I waited now a confidcrable time in 
expedation of fomething to fall, but 
heard of nothing in which there was 
the Icaft probability of fuccefs, unfup- 

K 3 « ported. 
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*^ ported, as I was, by friends, and Qn^» 
^^ known to fame. At laft I was . in- • 
^' formed by an acquaintance, that a- 
" certain Clergyman, in the city, was 
^* about to refign his Leftureihip, an4 
** that he would probably refign in my- 
" favour, if I were early enough in my 
*^ application. I made all the hafte I 
** poffibly could to reach this gentleman 
" before his refignation ; and found very 
** little difficulty in perfuading him to. 
♦• intercede in my favour. In fhort, his- 
•* endeavours, joined to my own, fecurec} 
♦* the Lefturefliip, and I was unani* 
*' mouQy chofen. The cleftors, how* 
*^ ever, expreffed a dcfire, that I would 
** quit my place of refidence, which wa^ 
♦« a long way off, and live in the parilh* * 
« To this requeft I confented, and im-s» 
*« mediately fixed myfelf in a decent fa^ 
♦* mily, where 1 lodged and boarded for 
** fifty pounds a yearj and as I was ncH; 
^* fo ambitious as my father, I congra- 
<« tulated myfelf on the happy cvent^ 
«' and fat down contented and fatisfied* 
^^ But, alas ! how was 1 confounded, 
'*' ^^ wheii 
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«« whert pay t^oUriftors brought, itheah- 
^^ nual contribution, to 6lHlultia9)Qunc 
A< fa no m^re ^than an eya^ fum^ of 
^^ jtweotjr*oD£. poujods two x&iUtQgSt and 
^ three-pence fierce- farthin^?!;'J::*aa'un- 
** der an immediate neceiBtyjo^ ^ifchal^• 
*' jging my lodging, refigni^ /Ifty pre^ 
^^ ferment,r j^nd quktly df^es^mgip^ ^ith 
** the lofs.pf 9, confider^)!? •lOam.ber of 
>* folid pieqes, ;. : ,r ., * 

/* Thus, Sir,'' faid he, *^/,iiStV€;:I oow 

*• for thefe laft twenty years beea toflfed 
^^ about in the world, witbotit, ^ny fixed 
^' refidence, and without; anj ^cert^n 
profped of my bread. J mufl: npt 
however cpmp)ain« as I am well afiured 
there are hundreds in the metropolis 
*^* in fituations exaftly fimilar tQ miw* 
** Yet fometitricsji I pyf^^ I cannot help 
*« being fp61|(h. efiongh to Jmagijjc^ that 
«< I might^ ^perhaps, have b|ecn I^appier, 
•* and ;If apx furq l' could have been 
richer, Had I been brought up to my 
paternal awl and lafl:. My poor father 
** died about two years ago, and I have 
^J rc^fon to think, his difappointment 

K 4 '' and 
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^ and forrow for my ill-fuccefs, haftened 
<< his diflblution. 

^ I now fupport myfelf tolerably well 
<< in the capacity of, what the world 
«* ludicroufly calls, a Hackney Parfon. 
<< And though I do not get quite fo 
^ much as a journeyman flioe-maker^ 
^ I make fliift to keep foul and body 
** together ; and I thank God for that. 
<« If, Sir, you could recommend me to 

<* a half cr6wn job, here is my addrels, 
^ up four pair of ftairs** 

He was going to give me a diredion 
to him, when I was obliged to get up in 
order to conceal a tear that flruggled to 
flow down my check. I turned, however, 
round to him again, and privately flip- 
ping an inconfiderable prefent into his 
hand, took my leave oif him, not with- 
out fevere reBedions on thofe parents, 
who, to indulge a childiih vanity, bring 
up their offspring to miiery and want. 
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ESSAY XXI. 



REMARKS ON SOME OF THE MINOR GREEK 

POETS. 

^T^ H E intrinfic graces of the claffic 

writers have charmed every mind 
which was fufceptible of the beauties of 
fpirit, tafte» and elegance. Since the re- 
vival of learning, innumerable critics 
have employed themfelves in difplaying 
the beauties which they felt, or in re* 
moving the difficulties and obftruflions 
which retarded their progrefs in the peru- 
fal of the antients. At prefent, there is 
fcarce any room for criticifm : , and the 
mod laborious Commentator finds, with 
regret, his profounded: refearches, and 
his acuteft remarks, anticipated by the 

lucubrations of former critics: but as 
there is fcarcely a greater difference be- 
tween the features of the face, than be- 

twccn 
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tween the faculties of the mind in diffe** 
rent men, and as objefts muft ftrike va- 
rious feelings in various manners, the 
works of tafte and genius may, on difr 
fcrcnt reviews, furnilh inexhauftiblc mat- 
ter for critical obfervation. Upon this 
principle, authors, of the prefent age» 
venture to add to the labours of their 
predeceffors, without fearing or incurring 
fhe imputation of vanity or impertinence. 

The prefent remarks will be confine4 
to fome of the Greek Minor Poets, with- 
out minutely attending to chronological 
or any other order. 

In the union of dignity with fwect- 
fxefs, of melody with ftrcngth, the Grcel^ 
is better adapted to beautiful compofi? 
tion, than any modern language. The 
Italian has all its fofcnefs, bujt wants its 
force. The French pofleffes elegance 
and exprefTiqn, but is deficient in /oun4 
^nd dignity. The Englilh is ftrong, ner- 
vous, flowery, fit for ginjm^ted oratory 
^nd enthufiailic poetry, but abounds 
^ith Saxon monofyllables^ ill-adapted 

tQ 
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to exprefs the mufic of mellifluous ca*. 
dencc. To compare the Dutch and the 
German with the language of Athens^ 
were to compare the jarring noife of 
grating ironi 'with the foft warblings of 
the flute. The other languages of Eu^ 
rope are equally unfit for harmonious 
modulation, and indeed cannot properly 
be examined in this place, as the people^ 
who fpeak them, have not yet diftinguiih* 
ed thcmfelvcs by any writings truly claf- 
^caL 

The Greek Epigram naturally falls firft 
under our prelent confideration. Of thefe 
little compofitions, v/hich owe their origin 
tp Greece, none can be infenfible of tho 
beauty, whofe tafte is not vitiated by the 
lefs delicate wit of the modern Epigram* 
macift. Indeed, to relifh the.fimple graces 
of the Greek Epigram, the tafte muft not 
be formed upon the model even of the ce-« 
Jebrated Martial. Among the Latin poets^ 
Catullus approaches neareft to the Greeks 
in this fpecies of compofition. 

The Anthologias, ftill extant, are writ* 
f^n by various authors, and there are 

fcarcely 
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fcarcely fufficient Epigrams of any one, 
to difcriminate his manner from that of 
others. Suffice it to remark in general, 
that their beauty does not often confi(b 
in a pointy or witty conceit, but in a 
fimplicity of thought, and a fweetnefsoF 
language. 

The golden verfcs of Pythagoras, 
though not remarkable for fplendor of 
diction, or flowing vcrfificationy are yet 
highly beautiful in the concife and forci- 
ble mode of inculcating morality, and 
almoft the Chriftian virtues. The earlier 
philofophers of Greece conveyed their 
tenets in verfe, not fo much becaufe they 
afpired to the character of poets, as be- 
caufe precepts, delivered in metre, were 
more cafily retained in the memory of 
their difciples. Pythagoras has comprifed 
every necefiary rule for the condud of 
life in this little poem, and he that com- 
mits ic to memory, will not want a 
guide to direft his behaviour under any 
event : but though the morality of thcfc 
verfcs is their more valuable beauty, yet 

are 
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are they by no means defticuce of poetical 
merit. 

That generofity of foul, which ever ac« 
companies true genius, has induced the 
poets and philofophers, of all ages, to 
ftand forth in the caufe of liberty. Al- 
casus, of whofe merits from the monu- 
ments of antiquity we may form the 
moft exalted idea, firfl: raifed himfelf to 
eminence by a poem, intituled Stafiotica, 
a violent inventive againft Pittacus, at 
that time the tyrant of Athens. It has 
not efcaped the general wreck, and we 
have only a few broken fpecimens of 
this celebrated writer's works preferved 
by the antient grammarians* We muttf 
therefore, be contented to learn his cha- 
racter from the judicious Quintilian, and 
the learned Dionyfius of Halicarnaflus : 
the former of whom afTerts, that he was 
concife, fublime, accurate, and in many 
i;efpe£ls refembled Homer ^ the latter, 
that he had a grandeur, brevity, and 
fweetnefs, equally blended through all his 
compofitions. 

Stefichorus 
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Stefichorus, according to Quintiliai!^ 
iRras remarkable for ftrcngth of genius* 
He gave to lyric poetry, all the folemnity 
of the EpopcBa. Had he known how 
to reftrain the impetuofity x>f his genius, 
it is faid, he would have rivalled Homer : 
but unfortunately, the noble warmth of 
his temper urged him beyond the bounds 
of jufl: writing, and he feems to have 
failed of excellence by a redundancy of 
beauties. 

The fragments of Mcnander are fuf- 
ficiently excellent to induce every votary 
of learning to regret the lofs of his works. 
Some indeed have thought, that tim^ 
never gave a greater blow to polite li* 
terature, than in the deftruftion of the 
Comedies of Menander: but as Terence has 
preferved his fpirit and his ftyle, perhaps 
we are compenfated for the want of the ori- 
ginal, by the exadl copyings of that elegant 
author. Qiiintilian, from whofe judg- 
ment there is fio appeal, has reprefented 
Menander as alone fufficieht to form 
our tafte and ftyle. The few remains, 
preferved by Stobaeus, whether the beauty 

of 
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of the fcntimcnts, or the purity of the 
diftion be regarded, muft be pronounced 
uncommonly excellent. They are, how- 
ever, too generally known to require 
tlluftration. 

Simonides is charaflerized by Longinus; 
as a poet remarkable for the pathetic. Of 
his writings, very few have furvivcd the 
kijuries of time. The little poem on 
Daoae, is> however, fufficient to juftify 
the judgment of l^onginus^ Nothing 
can be more delicately tender, or more 
exquiiitely pathetic. There is fomething 
inexprefllbly pleafing to the mind, in the 
feprefentation of a mother addre/Iing a 
deeping infant uncon&ious of its danger, 
with all the endearing blandiihments of 
maternal fbndnefs. 

The other remarkable poem of this 
author, which time has fpared, is of a 
very different kind. It is a fatire on 
Womenj and is well known by a profaic 
€ranflation of it, inferted in the Eflays of 
a celebrated modern writer. 

Alcmon of Laconia is another melan- 
choly inftance of the depredations which 

the 
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the hand of time has made on the moft 
valuable works of antiquity. Of this au- 
thor, once celebrated throughout Greece, 
quoted by the learned, and repeated by 
die fair, fcarcely the name is known in 
the prefect age. Athena^us, Hephseftion, 
the fcholiaft on Pindar, Euftathius, and 
Plutarch, have vindicated him from ab- 
folute oblii^ion, by preferving a few of 
his fragments. Love verfes, which fincc 
his time have employed fome of the 
greateft writers, and have been admired hy 
the moft fenfible readers, were of his 
invention. All who preceded him had 
invariably written in Hexameter. He 
fubjoined the elegiac verfe, and niay juftly 
claim the honour of having invented that 
fpecies of poetry, which Ovid and theother 
Latin elegiac Writers have (ince advanced 
to a moft pleafing fpecies of compofition. 

Archilochus wrote iambics and ele«- 

■ 

giacs ; the former, fatirical ; the latter, 
amatorial. That he fucceeded in his 
attempts, we have fufficient rcafon to 
conclude from the teftimonies of the 
greateft critics of antiquity, Horace and 
3 Longinus. 
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liOnginus.. There is not enough of him 
remaining, to ens^ble us to form a judg- 
Q^^Bt of the impartiality of their decifion, 
and we muft be contented to acquiefcd 
in their authority. 

Lucian fays, in one of his Dialogues, 
that the poets have given Jupiter many 
of his mod pompous epithets, merely 
fi>r the fake of a ibnorous word to fill 
up a verfe. The hymns of Orpheus 
^liound with thefe expletives, and the 
iseader is often difgufted with founding 
ycrfe almoft deftitute of fenfe. If, how- 
ever, they were compofed for mufic, they 
Qiay pafs uncenfured : for it feems to have 
been generally and moft abfurdly agreed, 
and it is obfervable at this day, that very 
little attention is to be paid to the words 
of Operas, Odes, and Songs, which are 
written merely for mufic^ The poems of 
Qrpheus, if thoie which are extant are 
like all his produ&ions^ would certainly 
mpve no Hones. What has been faid of 
the hymns of this poet, may be extended 
tS> many other Greek compofitions of 
the fame fpecies. General cenfure will, 

L however, 
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however, feldotn be juft, and ic mull be 
confefled, that there are fome among 
them, particularly thole of Callimacbus, 
truely fublime and beautiful. 

There was a ipecies of poetry among 
the Athenians, which, in fome meafure^ 
refembled many of our Englifh ballads. 
At the approach of a war, or after a 
viftory or defeat, the poets and ftatef^ 
men ufually difperfed among the people 
fome fliort compofition, which tended to 
animate them with courage, or to infpire 
them with joy. Solon, the wife legifla* 
tor of Athens, was too well acquainted 
with the power of poetry over the human 
heart, to negjieft this efficacious method 
of enforcing his laws, and propagating 
his tnftitutions among the lower ranks of 
the Athenians. There are flill extant 
Ibme of his pieces, which bear internal 
marks of having been purpofely written 
to give the people a paffion for liberty, 
to infpire them with a love of virtue, 
and to teach them obedience to the laws. 
They are, indeed, written in the elegiac 
incafure, but have nothing of the foft 

amorous 
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tmorous drain which diftinguifhes the 
Ovidian elegy. They are manly, morale 
and fevere. By thefe, it is a well known 
faA, the Athenians were animated to re- 
fume a war which they had dropt in de- 
ipair ; and in confequence of the ardour 
which thefe infpired, they obtained a com* 
plete vidory over their enemies* 

Tyrtseus wrote in a (imilar ftyle, but 
entirely confined himfelf to martial fub- 
jeds. So ftrongly is military valour, and 
the love of liberty enforced in his little 
compofitions, that it would by no means 
be abfurd to attribute the vidlories of 
the Grecians over the Perfians, as much 
to a Tyrtacusy as to a Miltiades or 
Themiftocles. The effedts of fuch po- 
litical ballads have been frequently feen 
among the Englifh in a time of a war- 
Many a poor fellow has been tempted to 
quit the plough and the loom for the 
fword, on hearing a fong in praife of 
Hawke or Wolfe roared by his obftre-^ 
perous companions. Thefe verfcs are 
too deficient in point of elegance to ad- 
mit of quotations, and the frequent op* 

L a portunitie^ 
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portunities of hearing them from the 
mouths of the vulgar, render repetkioti 
in this place unneceflary; The bards 
of Gfub-ftreet are commonly the authors 
of our martial ballads ; but at Athens 
they were written by poets, (tatefmen, 
and philofophers. We may judge of 
the influence of their produfbions, by 
the powerful effe£t of our rude and even 
nonfenfical rhymes. 

Few antient authors have been left 
read than Lycophron. His obicurity not 
only retards, but difgufts the reader ; yet, 
perhaps, his want of perfpicuity, though 
highly difagreeable to the ftudent, is a 
be^auty in a work confiding of predictions* 
Prophecies and oracles have ever been pur- 
pofely obfcure, and almofl: unintelligible. 
The mind that attends to thefe uninfpired 
predi^ons. of pagan ifm, voluntarily re- 
nounces reafon, and belie » es the more as 
it underftiands the lefs-, but whether Lyco- 
phron is to be praifed or cenfured for ob- 
f(^urity, certain it is, that on this ac- 
count* he will never become a favourite 
author. Nbtwithdanding the labours of 

the 
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the great Potter, he is ftill drfficulr, and 
will probably continue to repofe in duft 
aad darknefs, atnidft the dull colle&iond 
of antiquated mufeums. 

The poems of Bacchylides, however 
he is neglcfted by the moderns, were 
highly honoured by an anticnt, who was 
efteemed a compleat judge of literary 
merit, Hiero hefitatcd not to pronounce 
them fuperior to the Odes of Pindar, 
which have been generally celebrated as 
the utmoft efforts of human genius. The 
opinion of Hiero may, however, be 
queftioned with an appearance of plau- 
fibility, when it is confidered, that his 
chara6ter, as a critic, was eftablifhed by 
his courtiers, who, to gain his favour, 
might not fcruple to violate the truth. 

. The gay, the fprightly, the voluptu- 
ous Anacreon is known to every reader. 
His fubje£i:s, and his manner of treating 
them, have captivated all who are fuf. 
ceptible either of pleafure or of f)oetry. 
There is, indeed, an exquifite tendernefs, 
delicacy, and tafte in the fentiments, but 
1 have always thought he derived no 

L 3 fmall 
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itnall ihare of his beauty from the choice 
of expreffions, and the peculiar harmony 
of his verfes. It has been objeded 
to him by rigid moralifts, that his writings 
tend to promote drunkennefs and de- 
bauchery. But this objeftion might in 
fome degree be extended to a great part of 
the fineft writers ancient and modern. A 
man of fenfe and judgment will admire the 
beauties of a compofition, without fufFer- 
ing its fentiments to influence his princi* 
pies or his condiift. He will look upon 
the more licentious Tallies of Anacreonti<; 
writers, as little jeux d'efprit defigned to 
pleafe in the hour of convivial fcftivity, 
but not to regulate his thoughts and ac- 
tions in the ferious concerns of life. What- 
ever may be the moral tendency of his 
writings, it is certain that as a poet he is 
unrivalled in that fpecies of compofition 
v^hich he adopted. Many have been the 
imitations of him, but few have fuc- 
ceeded. The joys of love and wine have 
indeed been dcfcribcd by his followers, 
but their touches are more like the dawb- 
fngs of an unfkilful painter, than the ex^^ 

quifite 
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quiflce traits of a mailer hand. Cowlcjr, 
whofe genius certainly partook more of 
the Anacreontic than of the Pindaric, has 
been one of his happieft imitators, for he 
is rather to be called an imitator than a 
tranflator: but the Englilh reader will 
not form a jufl: idea of the merits of 
Anacreon, from thofe Bacchanalian fongs 
i^hich fo frequently- appear under the 
title of Anacreontic. 

The pafllon of love was never more 
ftrongly felt or defcribed than by thefenfible 
Sappho. The little Greek ode, preferved 
by Longinus, the metre of which derives 
its name from her, has been tranflated by 
Mr. Phillips with all the air of an original. 
The Latin tranflation of Catullus appears 
much inferior to that of our countryman. 
The Greek indeed is much corrupted) 
and, as it now (lands, is lefs pleafing than 
the Englilh. Every one, who on reading 
it recolledts its occafion, muft lament 
that fo warm a pafTion, fo feelingly re-f 
prefented, was excited by an improper 
, pbjeft. 

L 4 Scaliger^ 
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Scaliger, whofe judgment, though 
fometimes called in quellion, ought cer* 
tainly to have great weight, beftowed 
very extraordinary praifes on the writings 
of Oppian ; a poet, who, though he has 
been compared to Virgil in his Gcor- 
gics, is only perufed by. the curious in 
Grecian literature, and is known only 
by name to the common reader. The 
emperor Caracalla, under whom he flou- 
rilhed, is faid to have been fo charnned 
with his poems, as to have ordered him 
a ftater for each verfe. Modern critics 
will, however, dare to call in queftion 
the tafle of Caracalla. 1 he works of 
Oppian confided of halieutics, cynoge- 
tics, and ixeutics, the latter of which 
have periftied by the injuries of time* 
He was a grammarian, which, in the 
idea of the Greeks, meant a profcfled 
fcholar ; and in every age, the works of 
men, who profeffed literature, have been 
lefs admired than the vigorous and wild 
produftions of uncultivated genius. The 
former are contented to avoid faults, 
but genius labours after beauties only. 
3 ApoUonius 
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ApoUonius is more correft than Ho- 
mer, and Johnfon than Shakefpeare ; 
but Apolk)nius and Johnfon are coldly 
approved, while Homer and Shakefpeare 
are beheld with aftoniihment almoft equsd 
€0 idolatry. It (hould however be re- 
marked to the honour of ApoUonius, 
that the judicious Virgil borrowed leverid 
of his mod celebrated fimilies from him, 
and perhaps he is not to be ranked among 
the poetae minores. Oppian has met with 
the ufual fate of grammarians, and has 
fcarcely been read; but the reader of 
tafte will yet find many paflages, which; 
if they are not fublime, he muft confels 
to be beautiful. 

Tryphiodbrus has been introduced to 
the Englilh reader, by the excellent tranC. 
lation of the ingenious Mr, Merrick, 
Homer he certainly imitated, and hai 
fucceeded in the imitation. Copies taken 
by great matters, though inferior in ge- 
neral, yet in fome parts commonly rival 
their originals. Tryphiodorus reaches 
not the fublimer flights of the Maeonian 
bard, but he fomecimes follows his lei^ 

daring 
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daring excurfions at no diftant interval. 
It is enough to recommend him to ge- 
neral approbation, that with a moderate 
portion of Homer's fire, he has more 
corrednefs. He may be read with ad- 
vantage not only in a poetical, but in 
an hiftorical view. Where Homer dif- 
continued the thread of his ftory, Try- 
phiodorus has taken it up. Indeed thi^ 
poent is a necelTary fupplement to the 
Iliad, without which the reader is left 
vnfatisfied. Tryphiodorus is faid to have 
written another poem, called Ofv(rc$i» 
TinvoY^xfAiAotlfij in which he has omitted, 
through each book, the letter which 
marked the number of it. Such a kind 
of compoGtion is trifling, and beneath 
a man of genius ; but it mu(t be al- 
lowed to be a work of great difficulty, 
and confequently a proof of great ap« 
plication. Nor ought it to injure the 
charafter of Tryphiodorus as a poet, 
but to be viewed as the wanton produc- 
tion of an ingenious, but ill-employed 
grammarian. If Homer wrote the bat- 
lie of the Frogs and Mice, and Virgil 

defcanted 
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dclcanted on his Gnat, without lofing 
the dignity of their charaftcrs ; inferior 
writers may indulge the inoffcnfivc fallies 
of whim, without the imputation of folly 
pr puerility* 

In the perufal of fomc of thefc, and 
other of the Minor Poets, whofe works 
are extant, the lover of the Grecian Mufe 
finds a plcafing variety, after reading the 
more fublime and beautiful produftions 
of Hefiod, Homer, and Theocritus 5 and 
every one, who has juft pretenfions to 
tafte, muft fubfcribc to the opinion of 
Horace, 

Nonfi prions Mamus tenet 
Sedes Homerus, Pindarics latent^ 
Ceaque ei AU^ei minaces^ 
Sieficborique graves Canuens^ 

Necji quid olim lufit Aaacreon 
Delevit at as ; fpirat adbuc amor 
yivuntque commijft calores 
JEolia fidibus puelU. 
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ESSAY XXII. 



HIS^TORY OF PHILBDONIS* 



>TpHE morallfts of every age agree 
in this point, that example is more 
forcible than precept. To which may 
be added, that in the fame degree in 
which example exceeds precept, experi- 
ence is fuperior to example. 

After all the lucubrations of philofo- 
phers, the menaces of legiflators, and the 
exhortatiMs of divines, the world ft ill 
abounds with inftances of the ill efFeds of 
mifcondudi:, ft^ numerous and ftriking as to 
force attention. But if precept or exam- 
ple could have reformed mankind, we 
fhould by this time only read of the fatal 
vices of ambition, of envy, of avarice, or 
of luft, in the obfolete invcftive of fomc 
fplenetic fatirift. We ftill, however, fee 
the votary of pleafure tread the path 

which 
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which led his companion to pain aud igno«' 
miny : we dill fee the brow wrinkled with 
the toils of acquiring wealth, the eye 
clouded with malice at the view of fupp- 
riority, and the heart palpitating after 
thofe honours and diftindions, which drew 
upon the former poflcflbr, envy and folici* 
tude. 

The hardy votaries of the more manly 
vices, ambition, avarice or envy, are not 
to be reclaimed even by feeling the incon- 
veniences of their purfuits. The mifer, 
it is true, does not participate the joys of 
focial converfe, nor tafte the feaft of 
luxury, nor recline in the foftnefs of indo- 
lence 5 but he rejoices in a favourable 
change in the price of ftocks, and learns 
to forget the abfence of real enjoyment. 
Hope leads on the ambitious, and teaches 
him to fmilc at mifcarriages and difap- 
pointments: and even the envious may, 
at the fight of the ill fortune of another, 
fometimes feel delight. Thus even expe- 
rience of the evils attending their feveral 
vices, does not incline the more inveterate 
flaves of paiHon to a reformation, be- 

cauie 
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cauie there dill remains fome, fancied 
equivalent happinefs to compenface the 
want of the common fatisfadions of life, 
vliich their purfuits exclude. . With thefe, 
neither precept, nor example, nor expe* 
nence, operate. 

There are however fome, who, though 
blind to precept and example, may yet, 
with proper attention to themfelves, be 
reftorcd to eafe and happinefs by pcr- 
fonal experience, Thefe are the gay 
race of mortals, who flutter in the regions 
of pleafure, ranfack every rofe in fearch 
of honey, and live but to be delighted. 
Thefe halcyon beings are commonly 
youthful, and the facne flow of fpirits 
which renders them deaf to inftruftion, 
and blind to example, occafions a finer 
fcnfibility of the evils of experience. To 
thefe, it may not be a loft labour to 
addrefs an admonition, that they would 
flop their career, when they perceive they 
have loft the road ; and that they would 
at laft turn to the right path, when they 
have felt the miferies of their miftake* 

Frooi 
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From the rcftraint of fcholaftic difci- 
pline, and the honeft emulation of a 
fchool-boy, Philedones entered into a ftate 
of idlenefs and dilfipation in one of our 
univerfities. On his firft afTociation with 
the younger members of his fociety, he 
could not but obferve, that he was re- 
ceived with an univerfal fneer of con- 
tempt. His penetration was too acute 
to remain long ignorant of the caufe of 
his infignificancy. A head adorned with 
nothing but what nature had given, a 
few lank locks of hair, and a coat with 
&ins full .two inches longer than the 
TO 'jF^Bvovj the fafhion of the times, had- 
rendered him an objedt of ridicule. As 
he had too much fagacity not to difcover 
his defeft, fo had he too much ipirit 
not to apply an immediate remedy. The 
moft faihionable taylor is fought for. A 
iuit prepared with the niceft art. The 
abilities of the dapper tonfor are exerted 
on his head. He is completely equipped. 
His heart glows, and he haftens to his 
companions. Elevated with the agree- 
able reception he meets with, he refolves 

7 ^^ 
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to afpire to the exalted charader of a 
leader of Bon Ten among his brother 
aicademics. 

In proportion as he grew fonder of 
his gay companions, it was obfcrvable 
the lefs time he dedicated to cultivating. 
an acquaintance with his old friends in 
kathern coats. The Masonian was dis- 
carded for a fcheme of pleafurc, and the 
predicaments of the Stagirite poftponed 
for a chearf ul glafs. 

Hitherto he retained fo much of the 
fchooUboy as to be content with divcr- 
fions, which, though trifling, were not 
vicious. As his conneftions increaied^ 
his views enlarged: and he difcovered* 
that in order to complete the man, it was 
neceflary to be diftinguiihed^ by fome 
exploit, above the abilities of a puling 
fchool-boy. Without the inftigation of 
paflion, he became a debauchee; and 
without the love of wine, a drunkard. 

At length he appeared in a new cha- 
rader. The innocent gaiety of natural 
chearfulnefs was now to be fupplied by a 
Ibrced fmile, and a conftrained levity. 

Sorry 
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Sorry for his conduft, he had not foi" 
titude to amend it. Reluftant, he re- 
turns to pleafures he detefts, and plunges 
into vice to drown fenGbility. 

This was the important crifis at which 
a retreat was pradicable. Experience had 
Ihewn him enough of vice to make him 
abhor, and habit had not fo clofely chained 
him as to render him unable to forfake it. 

Philedones, by a frequent repetition of 
his more licentious pleafures, began to 
lofe that diffidence which commonly at- 
tends a novice in the ways of vice. He 
could not help wondering at his own child- 
ifhnefs. when he called to mind his late 
fears and uneafinefs. He was (lill farther 
confirmed by the carelefs jollity of his 
comrades, moft of whom, being much 
older than himfelf, had long forgotten the 
blufh of modefty, and the fears c^ inno- 
cence. Our Hero could not brook fupc- 
riority of any kind. He foon equalled the 
firft men of his fociety, in all the accom- 
plifhments of conftimmate libertinifm. 
Sometimes the body yields before the 
mind: Philedones wasfeized with a fever, 
and pronounced to be at the point of death. 

M It 
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It is a true remark, that we are nevef 
fo good as when we lie on the bed of fick^ 
nefs. Philedones with a frequent figh de- 
clared the vanity of pleafure, lamented 
the folly of youthj and refolved, if hea- 
ven fhould permit him to recover from 
difeafe, to be a zealot in the caufe of virtue^ 
The phyficians gave hopes, and in a few 
weeks Philedones was well. 

Here was another opportunity of re- 
turning to the calm and innocent life of a 
man of letters, his original deltinatibn^ 
The paflions were afleep, the force of habic 
had been overpowered, and every allure-^ 
ment was at a diftance, Philedones em- 
braced the happy minute, felt himfelf 
glow with a fenfe of his own amendment^ 
and in fhort was happy. 

He was ho fooner reflored to health and 
vigour,, than his acquaintance flocked a- 
touhd him with compliments of congra- 
tulation. Philedones, at firft^ received 
them with all the coldnefs of a man, who 
attributed all his errors to their ei)Cou« 
f agement and example. The want of his 
ufual franknefs of falutatioHi they attri- 
buted 



'\ 
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hOi^ tq the imbecillity of a recent in- 
^if^^tipn. They repeated their vifits; 
Philfdqnes regained his fpiritSi a^c} pagerl}? 
teturned to his forfaket^ friends. 

And nom he was completely armed 
Qgainll; every attack of inward remorfe, 
aad every reproof of the friends of virtue, 
^he vices he had hitherto indulged himr 
felf in, appeared trifling and defpicable : 
but his genius, however comprchcnfive, 
foon found fufiicient bufinefs and enter* 
tainment at the gaming-table. The rapid 
fucceflion of hope and fear gave fuch 
exercife to his mind, that in a ceiTation 
from the dice-box, he found life infipid 
aftd unfupportable. The bottle is a con- 
ilant rcfource to that part of mankind, 
who ftudy the various arts of lofing time, 
the mod valuable of all pofTefTions. The 
whole employment of Philedones now 
confided in fhaking the dice, and filling 
the glafs. The former, as he was un* 
fuccefsful, impaired his fortune ^ the lat- 
ter, his conftitution. 

To recount the various viciffitudcs of 
^nccefs, of elation and depreffion, would 

M 2 be 
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be an endlefs talk. Suffice it to fay, that 
he played away a competent eftate, which 
might have afforded a fweet retreat in a 
peaceful old age'; that he ruined a con- 
ftitution which might have rendered him 
happy in himfelf and ufefiil to others; 
that he lived a wretch, and died un« 
lamented. 
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ESSAY XXIII. 

ILL EFFECTS OF READING WITHOUT 

DIGESTING. 

A N analogy between the powers of the 
body and faculties of the mind is ob- 
vious in many inftances. The eye cannot 
furvey a great fpace with the fame accuracy 
with which it views a (ingle obje£t at a 
nearer diftance. It takes in the coarfer 
parts indeed, but comprehends not the 
more minute, though not lefs beautiful 
appearances. Thus too the mind, when 
attentive to every part of knowledge, fel- 
dom attains to perfeftion in any (ingle 
fcience: and daily experience evinces, 
that the Hellub Librorum, the great 
reader or devourer of books, who is more 
ftudious of quantity than quality, and is 
led on by the love of novelty rather than 
of excellence, is rarely learned in an emi« 
jient degree. 

Adageis are commonly true, becauie 
founded oq cjjperiencei ^* The rolling- 

M 3 . ;♦ ftonc 
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** done gathers no mofs,** fays the Englifli 
proverb. To carry on the allufion, one 
may add, that while the rolling-ftone is 
travcrfing the whole garden, the fpade, 
in tne fpacc of a few yards, may gather 
the valuable produce of a year. . 

Pliny the younger, who is no lefs re-r 
markable forthe juftnefsof his fentimerts 
than for his elegant manner of expreffing 
them, has given a hint on this fubjef^ 
which^ though comprized in few words^ 
may be more inftrviftiye than yolumes of 
advice. After fome remarks on curifory 
and fuperficial reading, he fays. We Ihould 
be content with few books, apd ftudy 
them perfeftly. We ihould read, fays he^ 
** non mult a Jed multum'* The epigramt 
matic turn of the words fixes the pre- 
cept flronger on the mind, and renders 
it moreeafy to be retained in the memory. 

The powers of the human mind arc 
not ftrong enough to acquire knowledge 
by intuition. This rapid mode of learning 
truth, is referved for beings of a fuperior 
order. To gain a complete knowledge of a 
fubjtft in all its parts, it muft be frequently 

reviewed. 
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flieviewed, and examined in every light; 
a procefs which requires time, labour^ 
and attention; none of which will be in 
his power, who hailily pafles from fcience 
to fcience, with too much volatility to ad- 
out thought and recoUeftion. 

It frequently happens, that men of 
great natural parts are excelled by others, 
whofe talents are originally inferior. Nor 
IS this to be attributed to any other caufe, 
but to that patience of labour, which is 
frequently the 'concomitant of dullnefs, 
and which proves an ample conppenfation 
#or the want of vivacity. A man of flow 
uflderilanding can (loop to inveftigate ob- 
scurity Aep by ilep, till he brings light 
from darknefs ; can combat difficulties 
feemingly unfurmoun table; can repeat the 
fame labour without fatigue, and review 
the fame ideas without fatiety; but the 
volatility of genius afFe&s to pafs over 
every thing difguftful, and willingly neg* 
leds thofe fubje&s which it cannot fee 
through at a glance. The fable of the 
Tortoife and the Hare is too obvioufly 
applicable to the prefent fubjeA to ad- 

M 4 mit 
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mic (juotation. Could geni^is checif that 
precipication9 "which precludes accurate 
enquiry and perfe£b views, it might furely 
at any time be capable of enlarging this 
boundaries of human knowledge, and of 
deriving to itfelf all the light of which 
the mind is fufccptible; lince it is a 
known truth, that hardly any difficulty 
is infurmountable even to induftrious ftq* 
|)idity. 

Patiens, when at fchool, was not re- 
iparkable for the brightnefs of his parts, 
or the fenfibility of his temper« The 
compofitions which he was obliged to 
bring as exercifes, were not lively, ele- 
gant, or florid, but then they were feldom 
deficient in orthography, or grammar. 
He never difliked the labour of feeking 
the words hp was unacquainted with in 
bis lexicon : and though he did not com- 
prehend the full meaning and fpirit of 
the author he read, he could tell the Eng- 
lilh of every word in his lefTon, and trace 
it through all its grammatical variations. 
In fliort he underwent every kind of li- 
terary labour without wearinels or dil^ 

content. 
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cotitent. After all the neceflary forms 
c^ education, he at length entered into 
the profeffion of the law. 

Velox, one of the contemporaries of 
Patiens, was fond of learning and de* 
firous of excelling in it: but as he was 
of a quick apprehenfion, he was capable 
of conftruing a paiTage at one view, which 
would coft Patiens an hour's application. 
He, therefore, never read his leflbn over 
twice, but diverted his fancy with the 
pei^fal of light, modern publications, 
&veral volumes of which he would fre- 
quently devour in a day. Great hopes 
were entertained of the future eminence 
of fo lively a genius. He went to the 
Univerlity, flattered by his friends, and 
elate with confidence in his own powers: 
but it foon appeared, that he who fub- 
mitted to fo little labour while under au* 
thority, entirely relinquiftied ftudy when 
at his own difpofal. Plato, Ariftotle, and 
Epi£tetus, remained untouched on his 
delves ; but the works of Fielding, Rich- 
ardfon, SmoUet, together with thofe of 
every modern dramatic writer, were con- 

ftantly 
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fiantly on his table. If at any time h& 
deigned to caft an eye over Coke upon 
Littleton, it was with the fame levity and' 
precipitation with which he read a month- 
ly magazine. When at laft he was called 
to the bar, and the time was come when 
he was to make his way to eminence 
by dint of merit, he found hin:vf€lf as 
much a ftranger to the laws of England, 
as an inhabitant of Otaheite. Chagrined 
hydifappointment, and weary of learning/ 
which he had never rationally purfued* 
be gave up all thoughts of riling in the 
world, and retired to a fniail eftate in th$ 
country, where he lived and died an ho- 
fieil fportfman, 

Patiens in the mean time, though he 
did not reach the top of his profcflion, 
yet, from his known integrity and abilities 
as a counfellor, he was always fupplied 
with a number of briefs, by which he ac- 
quired an affluent fortune, and lived uni- 
verfally refpefted as a man. of untainted 
honour, ftrongfenfe, and profound learn- 
ing. 
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i4£N OF GENIUS DO NOT ALWAYS SXCSt 

IN CONVERSATION* 

TO' ^MILIUS. 

XT7HEN you were with me laft, I 
remember you exprefled your fur- 
prife, that Varus, who has indubitable 
marks of true genius in his writings, ap- 
peared utterly deftitutc of fpirit and viva- 
city in converfation. You feemed at a 
lofs to account for the dullnefs of a man; 
whole pages are replete with wit and 
humour; and you were aftonifhed tofind^ 
that he who had engaged in the deepeft 
difquifitions with all the fubtilty of ar* 
gument, was unablfs to fupport a trifling 
qonverfation on the common topics of the 
day. You did not perhaps recolle£t» 
that great minds can exert themfelves 
only on great occaiions. Either from 

pride^ 
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pride, difufe, or natural inability, poets 
and philofophers are known to appear in- 
ferior in the arts of converfation, and the 
little decencies of common life, to the 
illiterate beau, and the fuperBcial female. 

It has been faid, you know, that they 
who are employed in fublime fpeculations, 
learn to defpife every fubordinate objedt 
as unworthy their regard or cultivation. 
Where this is really the cafe, it is eafy to 
account for the aukwardnefs of men of 
wit and letters; for it is imppfllble to 
beftow pains in the acquifition of whaf: 
we contemn: but your own, as well as 
my experience, will furnilh inftances of 
thqfe who have thought it a misfortune 
not to be able to fhine at the tea-table 
as well as in the fchools. Scaurus is one 
of this kind of men, and though he can 
trace a fydem through all its mazes, he 
is incapable of expatiating on the com- 
mon fubjeds of a new play, a n^w face, ' 
a new miniftry, with tolerable accuracy or 

politenefs. 

One might naturally, fuppofe, that 

when at lad thefe exalted perfonages con*- 

5 defcend 
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defcend to open their lips, fomething un- 
commonly excellent would come out ; but 
we often, in other inftances as well as in 
this, indulge our expectations farther 
than reafon and experience feem tojuftify. 
The greateft men arc ftill but men, and 
in the common intercourfe of life, are 
upon a level with the vulgar. I dare 
fay, you remember a flirewd remark of a 
writer, whofc name I cannot recoUeft, 
That no great man ever appeared great in 
the eyes of his Valet de Cbambre. In 
truth, many objeds in the moral, as well 
as natural world, feem larger when view(fd 
imperfeftly and obfcurely. The meteor 
which ftrikes the diftant beholder with 
fear and aftonilhment, is found, upon a 
nearer view, to be nothing but a vapour; 
and the philofopher who is the objeft of 
awe and veneration among thofe who never 
approach him, becomes, when clofely in- 
fpe£ted in the humble'occupations of com- 
mon life, no more than a common man. 

Life has often .been compared to a 
Drama, and the world to a Stage, I ,be- 
lieve the fubjedt we have been now con- 

lidering 
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fidering will increafe the ferembtanc& 
Various indeed are the chara£ter9 whert 
they appear on the public Stage, but when 
they retire behind the fcenes, and put oflf 
the glittering ouclide which fafcinated be-^ 
holders^ the monarch, the hero^ the phi^ 
lofopher, are found in thofe common 
weaknefTes which humiliate their afpiring 
nature^ to be nearly on a level with the 
beggar and the peafant. 

It has been faid, that one man is capa* 
ble of excelling others, in qualities fupef- 
induced by his own efforts, as much as 
the fpecies of man furpafles the fpecies of 
brutes* This indeed is apparently trueji 
yet he who experts to find the mod: im-^ 
proved individuals uniformly excellentg 
knows little of human nature. A Grapdi^ 
fi>n b no lefs fabulous than a Phoenix, 
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ESSAY XXV. 

ON TH£ Odyssey. 

1 *r is generally agreed^ that the Odyflcy 

is inferior to iKe Iliad. It is thought 

by Longinus, as well as by other critics, 

to have been the production of Homer's 

old age, when it n)ay reafonably be fup* 

poied the ardour of his genius was fome* 

lurhat abated. *^ In the Odyfley,*' fays that 

critic*, he may be juftly faid to refemble 

^ the fetting fun, whofe grandeur ftill 

" remains without the original heat of 

^' his beams. Like the ocean whofe very 

^^ Ihores, when deierted by the tide, mark 

*^ out how wide it fometimes flows; fo 

*^ Homer^s genius, when ebbiog into all 

*^ thofe fabulous and incredible ratnblings 

•* of Ulyffes, (hews plainly how fublime 

^* it once had been. I am fpeakiog of 

«( old age (fays he) but it is the old agie 

*« of Homer.** 

* Sea. 9. Sec Smith*! Tranf. 

9 Certain 
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It is certain, that if the Odyfley it 
not to be placed in the fame rank with 
the Iliad, fo neither ought it to obtain fb 
low a clafs as to be overlooked and dif> 
regarded. It has, however, been neglefted 
by the moderns, and they who have been 
able to repeat the Iliad, have fcarcely 
deigned to read the Odyfley. Every 
fchool-boy is acquainted with the anger 
of Achilles and its confequences, while he 
neither knows nor is folicitous to learn the 
advencures^ of the wife Ulyfles : though 
wifdom, it may be fuppofed, would be 
commonly a better model for his imitation 
than valour. 

An ingenious writer has endeavoured to 
vindicate the Odyfley from the negleft in 
which it has long lain ; but a prepofleflion 
in favour of eftablifhed cuftoms, has hi- 
therto prevented our public fchools from 
fubftituting it in the room of the Iliad. 
That the Iliad fhould be neglefled is 
not indeed to be wifhed, but that it 
fhould engrofs our whole attention, to 
the u^ter exclufion of the Odyflfey, can 

only 
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only be the effeft of falfe cafte, ignorance, 
or obftinacy. 

The Iliad prefents us with a rough 
profped like that of high mountains, 
craggy rocks, and foaming cataraAs; 
while the Odyfley exhibits a fofter fcene^ 
and fuggells ideas fimilar to thofe which 
arife from the landfcape where all is mild, 
ierene, and beautiful. A reader admires 
the Iliad, but he loves the Odyfley. 

The works of Homer apjpeared fo early 
in the world, and fince their appearance 
have been fo frequently praifed and il- 
luftrated, that at this late period it is 
difficult to add to the general panegyric* 
Suffice it to recommend the perufal of 
a few authors, which may clear the way 
to the ftudy of the Odyfley. Among 
ihefe, are the papers in the Adventurer on 
this fubjed. Pope's Notes to his Tranfla- 
tion, and above all Mr. Spence's very 
r;Jngenious Eflay. As to the Tranfla- 
tion itfelf, it abounds with faults and 
abfurdities. Without derogating* from 

the 

* The charaOer of Pope muft by no means fufier» 
fince he undoubtedly performed all that he undertook ; 

N for 
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the merit of Pope ^3 ah original poet, ift 
may venture to pronounce hisOdyffeyapa:- 
raphrafe, rather thah a juft tranflaitidn of 
Homer. The copy no iworeWfcniWes tffc 
pifture, than the |>6i%rait on a ftgn ufuaHjr 
itfembles the perftmagfe intended to bc«»- 
hibited. The chief beattty df Homer is 
^mplicity, which in the translation is fkcth- 
ficed to Mk glare and aitifidal efnbdfffhv 
mepts. As a {)oem confidered by itfelf, % 
lias fon^ beautiful paf&ges; but as a 
tranfiation^ it is pei'Haps «inworthy tiie i^ 
^tatbn it has obtained. 

To cenftire fo celebrated a name, nir^ 
appear arrogant in an 'individual, "ffttt ht 
not fuppdrted by a critic, iwhdfeppinibnis 

for he%s in his pre&ce to theHiad« ** Upon dfte 
*^ whole I moil coafels myfelf utterly incapable of 
** doing juilice to Homer. I attempt hicn in no 
** iDther 'hope than that which one may entertain 
«* <«<thOBt much vanity, Af -giving a mbre toterablfe 
*^tafy of htei ttaUi itoy.entivel^saiUlafcbn iti^^^ift 
*^ has yet done#'* Evcery <KNripeteAt jodge inoft air 
lb\y' that his Tranflation is as much fuperior to thofe 
t)f Hbbbei) Chapman, and Ogilby, as it is inferior 
10 the original. Its merit is called in queftion with 
ao other view, than that the liesider may not 'ic4ai€ice 
lait, and lay afide die Greekat oftM«* 

decifivc 
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decifive and inftar omnium. This is no 
Other than Mr. Spence^ who, in his EfTay 
on the Odyflcy, with the greateft modera- 
tion ^nd candour, points out defedls in 
Pope's Tranflation, which could never 
have cfcapcdtfo great a poet, .but from 
hafte and wearioef$. In thi$ .m>;ck^ Pope 
was^f&fted.by inferior welters ; ^butas t;be 
;whole is publiihed under hi^ tumej ^e 
will ever be anfwcrable for its faults. 

]^^r• :Spence's E0ay, at the ^me time 
,.i;l^^t it will exhibit the deformitjies of the 

Tranflatipn, will infpire a tafte for the 
* ^2|^ ties of itha original; .and, indeed, the 

general Otemarks, which are .in^erfperfi^d 
. i^ith the greeted judgment and ; elegancse, 

will qontribpte to teach a JuQ: fnethod of 

.<iiticafm in ato>oft every fpecies of ppctiy. 

-Mr. Spence was a truly daOical writer. 

He was no kfs amiable in his manners 
iikzn pleafing in his produdions. That 

he chiefly .wirote in dialogMe.is to be la- 
. mented ; for that form, where the peribns 

are fiditious, .has ieldom been approved 

in England. 
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ESSAY XXVI. 

ON THE OEDIPUS TYRANNUS OF SOPHOCLES* 

^ F the three Greek dramatic poets, 
^^ Sophocles is the moft celebrated; 
and of the produftions of Sophocles, the 
CEdipus Tyrannus is the moil excellent. 
It has ftood the teft of the fevereft criti- 
cifm. The unities of time, place, and 
aftion, are inviolably preferved : and while 
the Tragedy fatisfies the critic, who judges 
it by the laws of Ariftotle, it pleafes the 
common reader and fpedtator, who judges 
it only by the feelings of nature. Never 
was there a tale more afFefting than that 
of CEdipus, and never was it told more 
pathetically than by Sophocles. Many a 
tear has it excited from an Athenian au* 
dience, whbfe hearts were ever finely fuf- 
ceptible of the feelings of humanity: but 
the beft tranflation of it would not equal- 
ly pleafe in a modern theatre. Many^ 
other caufes of its failure may be aligned, 
belides that fimplicity, artlefsnefs, and in- 

complexity 
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complexity of fable, which the tafte of 
the moderns is too much vitiated to relifli. . 
In the firft place, it muft be confidered, 
that every original compofition muft lofe 
fomething of its beauty from the bed 
tranflation. It is a common remark, that 
the fpirit of an author, like that of 
fome efiences, evaporates by transfufion. 
Foreign manners, and foreign cuftoms, 
are feldom underftood, and as feldom ap* 
proved. The majority of an Englifti au- 
dience are unacquainted with antient learn- 
ing, and can take no pleafure in the repre* 
fentation of men and things which have 
never fallen under their notice. Add to 
this, that they love to fee Tragedies form- 
ed on their own hiftories, or on hiftories in 
which they are in fome manner nearly in- 
terefted. When Shakefpcare's hiftorical 
dramas are rcprefentcd, they feel as En- 
gliOimen in every event; they take part 
with their Edwards and Henries, as friends 
and fellow-countrymen-, they glory in 
their fucccflcs, and fympathizc with their 
misfortunes. To a fimilar circumftancc 
may part of the applaufe, which the Athe- 

N 3 nians 
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niain^ beftowcd on this Tragedy of Sopho- 
cles be attributed ; for CEdipus was king 
of a neighbouring country, with which the 
Athenians were always intimately con^ 
ccrned cither in war or peace. 

Thefe confiderations fhould teach us to 
content ourfelvcs with admiring Sophocles 
ih the clofet, without attempting to ob- 
trude him on the Stage, which muft al- 
ways accommodate itfelf to the tafte of 
the time, whether unreafonable or juft, 
confiftent or capricious. 

in truth, the warmeil admirer of antient 
Greek poetry mud acknowledge a barren- 
nefs of invention in the choice of fubjedls. 
The Trojan war, and the misfortunes of 
the Theban king, are almoft the only 
fources from which thofe great mailers of 
compofition. Homer, ^fchylus, Euripides, 
and Sophocles, have derived their fubjeft 
matter. They have, indeed, embclliflied 
thefc little parts of hiftory with all the 
fire of imagination and melody of poetry ; 
but is it not ilrange, that in a country like 
Greece, where the reftlefs fpirit of military 
virtue was continually forming noble de* 

figns. 
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fignsy and aficbieving glorious exploits» 
the poets could difeover no iUuftrious deed 
worthy of being painted in never fading 
ccdours, but the worn-out ftories of a 
wooden horfe, and a Sphinx's riddle ? It 
is di^cult for an age like the prefenty 
which hungers and thirds after novelty, 
to conceive that an audience could fit with 
patience during the recital of a ftory which 
all mull have heard a thouland times; ef* 
pecially as it was unadorned with the me- 
retricious artifices of players, with thun* 
der and lightning, bail and fnow, toll- 
ing bells, and tinfel garments. 

But the f^mieneis of the dory in the 

G^cian poets, became agreeable to the 

audience, through that veneration whicl^ 

every thing that bears a mark of an.tiqiaUy 

demands. Th^t the ftory on which adrs^ 

matic poem is fouQded, £boul(ji not be of 

modern date, lias, I think, been laid down 

as a rule. Nor is it the precept of an 

arbitrary critic, but is juftified by na4:uf« 

and reafon. Imagination always exceed^ 

reality. The vulgar could never pjevail 

upon themfdLves to look on fcenes, to the 

N 4 reality 
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reality of which they have been cye^wit- 
nefles, with the fame ardour as on thofe 
which they have received from their an- 
ceftorS) and have painted with the ftrongeft 
colours on their fancy. In obedience to 
this rule, the Greek poets took their fub- 
je£b from antient fadts univerfally known« 
believed, and admired : and the audience 
entered the theatre, to behold a lively re- 
prefentation of the pidure already formed 
in their imagination. 

' A modern reader has not a prepara- 
tory difpofition of mind neceflary to re- 
ceive all that pleafure from thefe cofti- 
pofitions, which tranfported an antient 
Greek. He does not glow with the pa- 
triotic ardour he would feel on reading the 
glorious deeds of a fellow countryman, 
when Homer reprefents a hero breaking 
the Trojan Phalanx and encountering a 
Hcftor. He does not confidcr an antient 
Theban or Athenian involved in the guilt 
of undefigned parricide or inceft, nearly 
enough conneded with him to excite his 
fympathy in a violent degree : but all thefe 
feelings in a Grecian audience, occafioned 

by 
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by a Grecian fufferer, account for that un- 
common delight which they took in their 
dramatic reprefentations, and for their free- 
dom from that fatiety which a reiterated 
tale might otberwife have occafioned. 

An Englifli audience has lately (hewn 
itfclf not fo averfe from the antienc 
Tragedy, as was expe£ted, by ics favour- 
able reception of Elfrida and CaradacuF, 
written on the Grecian model : but, per* 
haps, this event is not fo n)uch to be at- 
tributed to the revival of the refined tafte 
of an Attic audience, as to the infatiable 
avidity of fomething new« The Englifli 
are as fond of the xctmv r» in literature, 
as the Athenians were in politics: but 
however this may be, Elfrida and Carac- 
tacus are elegant poems, formed exaftly 
on the antient model, and may be read 
with great advantage by thofe who with 
to entertain a juft idea of the Greek Tra- 
gedy without a knowledge of the origin^ 
language. 
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ESSAY XXVII. 

X LETTER FROM ARISTARCHUS MINOR. 

A T about fifteen^ I was articled to an 
"^ attorney in a certain market town 
at a confiderable diftance from the ca* 
pital. As my matter's bufinefs was not 
very extenfive, confiding only in drawing 
leafes and fettling difputes between the 
farmers and vicars of the neighbourhood, 
I found a great deal of leifure time upon 
my hands. To thofe who are deftined to 
a fedentary life, books are a conftant re^ 
fuge from the llftlefsnefs of inadkivity. 
From a natural propenfity to detradtion, 
1 found myfelf particularly delighted with 
thofe authors, who exerted their abilities 
in the difcovery of blemiflies in writers of 
cftabliflied reputation. There is a fecret 
triumph in bringing down one's fuperior, 
to a level with one's felf, and defeating 
the attempts of arrogance and fclf-fuffi- 
cicncy. With this opinion, you may 
calily imagine, that I found a large fund 
of entertainment in perufing thofe morti- 

' ficrs 
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flens of modern vanity, the Periodical 
Reviews. By this courfe of ftudy, I 
xHade^ in a ihort time, a confiderable pro- 
ficiency in the art of criticiffn. I coitld 
talk of fentimcnt, harmony of verfifica- 
tion^ Originality of thought, difcrimina- 
tion of charadler, and a hundred other 
matters of which I had no clear idea, with 
the greateft fluency: and at a little club. 
Which confifted of the curate, the excife^ 
man, a brother clerk, and myfelf, Iflione 
iri pointing out the faults of every new 
play, and fhewing the fophiftry of every 
new pamphlet. My remarks were always 
received with great applaufe, and I be* 
came the oracle of tafte within the pur- 
lieus of the corporation. 

The fuccefs of my critical attempts 
encouraged me to affume another employ- 
ment. I took it for granted, that a pcr- 
fon of my acknowledged theoretical {kill 
could be under no difficulty in praftice, 
! began, therefore, as Pope expreflcs it, 
to pen a ftanza, when I fhould engrofs : 
but as every great defign is gradually 
brought to perfcftion, I did not com^ 

mence 
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mence a volume-author (if I may com s 
term) at once. Songs, epigrams, ana- 
grams, acroftics, asnigmas, elegies, and 
odes, were my poecical compofitions. In 
profe, I wrote accounts of extraordinary 
inundations that never happened; expla- 
nations of phasnomena which never ap- 
peared; hiftories of uncommon birds, 
beaih, and plants, which never had ex* 
ifteUce; eflfays on various fubje&s which 
I knew nothing about; iketches of cha- 
ra&ers of perfons unknown, and a thou- 
fand other matters too tedious to be enu- 
merated. Thefe I difpatched with great 
iecrecy to the editors, proprietors, pub- 
liihers, printers, authors, or whatever 
name they choofe, of grand or imperial 
Magazines. I cannot eafsly defcribe the 
raptures I felt on firft feeing a child of 
my own brain in print ; how did I fwell 
in my own eyes ! Ye Homers, ye Virgils, 
how fallen were ye, how eclipfcd! but 
however great my triumphs were at firft, 
I found my ardour gradually abate when 
I perceived pieces of more mediocrity 
than my own, admitted into thefc repofi* 

tories 
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torics of inftrudlion and delighC9 wichouc 
exception. My good opinion of my own 
abilities was not Icflened, but I thought 
them degraded by condefcending to muc 
my produdions with thofe of every paltry 
fcribblen It was at this period, therer 
fore, that I formed a refolution of pub* 
I liihing fome large work, and glowed witb 
I a defire of acquiring immortal fame. 

In the mean time, my purfuits in the 
I department of the law went on (lowly. 
To a man of a fine imagination, or at 
leaft to a man who thought himfelf fuch^ 
I the phlegmatic employment of copying 
a leafe became intolerable* The difagree-* 
ablenefs of this fatigue, and the extra* 
vagant hopes I entertained, determined 
me in a defign, which I had long medi* 
tated, of quitting my profcflion, of haft* 
ening to that region of poets and of pa* 
trons, the metropolis, and of fupplying 
the want of fix and eight- penny fees, with 
the profits of publication and everlafting 
honour. 

In purfuance of this plan I left the 
market town, pofted to London, hired an 

exalted 
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exalted chamber, and afTiKned the pen. 
I looked round the regions of liceratuiae xo 
fix upon fome fubjedt fit for the di^pih^ 
of my abilities. After mature dieliJl^ii^ 
tion, I found the moft lucrative view$ 
appeared from the Theatre. A Til^g^y^ 
therefore, was my choice. When I b^^ 
flC length, read all Dryden's prefaces, ^o4 
one or two French critiques on dratnat^c 
fioetry, I began my poem, and Bniihed it 
in a few months. My vanity was fo gre^^ 
that I took for granted, the rxxanaggers 
;irould be under obligations to ncie for my 
tyffer, without fufpeAing the leaft dif&- 
•culty in prevailing on them to exhibit 
•my performaace : but, aW ! how was J 
:eh:^iiied» when, after much vexatioi^ 
attendance, my Tri^dy was returoetl 
^ith evident .maitks of contempt! Th^ 
^treatment, I affured myfelf, was the eflfe^t 
^ envy and malevolence. Withput befi- 
tation, therefore, I refoivcd to appeal tp 
rthe world, and put my enemies to coa- 
fufion. My piece was printed, advertifed, 
tandftuck up in the bookfeller's window : 
rbut, . alas ! there was not a purchafer^ aQ4^ 
ithc copies^ of which by my direftion 

many j 
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toany thoufand were printed, in order te 
!CErcisfy the avidity of the public, were 
fent in loads on the porter's back to the 
tnanafafturer's at the corner of St. Paul's 
Chttrch Yard. 

Though I was now fufHciently checked 
in my career of Vanity, yet I found a mo^ 
tive for writing m the deficiency of my 
finances. As it is poflible, that he who 
fails in one thing may fucceed in another^ 
I refolved to try my fortune in profaic 
. compofition : but here again I was in doubt 
what tafk to undertake. Sermons were 
grown a drug; otherwife, I could have 
Found in my heart to have written Sermons 
to old maids, or to young maids, or to 
' citizens, or to afles^ as it has lately been 
much the vogue to limit the difcourfes of 
modern theologifls, to one clafs of perfons^ 
Hiftories of England were, likewife, be- 
come ufelefs lumber, or elfe I could have 
publifhed a neat little edition of- fifty vq- 
iumesorfb, with portraits truly original, as 
they-would certainly have been taken from 
110 piftures. Novels were overdone, or 
1 couH have produced three or four neat 

pocket 
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pocket volumes in the twinkling of act 
eye, only by ftealing from thofe which 
were publifhed the lad year, as they were 
entirely forgotten by the next. After 
various refolves, I determined at laft to 
make a couple of neat volumes of Tra* 
vels through the Northern Part of Eu- 
rope, by a gentleman juft returned. Ac- 
cordingly, I fet about gathering toge- 
ther all the old books of Travels I could 
procure, and by the afliftance of thcfe, 
with a little mixture of my own inven- 
tions, I filled two volumes with as pretty ' 
a narrative as you would wi(h to fee« 
The fcheme tdok at firft, and a fufficienc 
number went off to pay all expcnccs^ 
when unluckily an ill-natured critic pro- 
duced the authorities from which I had 
taken my account, and fpoiled the falc 
before I had gotten enough to pay my. 
landlady. 

Thefe, and many other difappointments, 
I fuffered as an author. As to fame, I 
was not much affli&ed with the want of 
that. When the purfe is empty, the 
mind foon grows callous to the praifes or 

cenfures 
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cenfures of the world, and eafiljr learns 
to prefer folid pence to an empty name. 
Thus I refolved to give up all thoughts 
of laurels , and immortality, and labour 
for my temporal welfare. Accordingly, 
I hired myfelf journeyman to a magazine 
maker, and working by the fheet with 
great expedition^ made Ihift to earn a 
livelihood. In this fituation I dill con- 
tinue, and, indeed, am fometimes in my 
element ; for my matter, like the reft, has 
undertaken to criticife the works of his 
contemporaries, and as this job is left 
for me, I do not fail to make others feel 
the lafh under which I have fo oftca 
fmarted. 
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£ s s A Y xxvm, 

ON CASIMtHy THE LATIN POET OF 

POLAND. 

A T the reviyti of fcartting, thtf Utt^ 
guages ei Europe wert fb md^ md 
barbarous, that . writers^ who wo«ld <M^ 
pfsk their i^oirghcs with ekgaffct, ^mm 
dfeliged tfd' i^noonct thtii^ vemttimlaf 
IMgue, ca^ w adoj^ thM of sifitieffc 
Rome. By ftt^quent esrercife in this mode 
df wrkingt they acquired fitfch facility that 
i^ugh tlvey could AOft mm a period 
in their own idiooi,^ they could ^mte 
volumes of Latin with all the purity and 
perfpicuiry of the Auguftan ^e. They 
who have once acquired an excellence in 
any art, foon excite a general emu- 
lation. The practice of compofing in 
Latin, which firfl; arofe from neceffity, 
was continued by choice and prediledion t 
and at this day to declaim in Latin, is a 
principal exercife in our univerfities, al- 
though our own language has long been 
fufEciently poli(hed and refined to admit 

of 
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of all the grace, harmony, and force, of 
concGt compofiiion. 

An author has lately ventured to aflert, 
that many modern Latin writers have not 
only equalled, but excelled the Romans 
themfelves. In fupport of this paradoxical 
^a&rtion, he offers a plauiible conje6lufe. 
They y/ho have written fince Latin be- 
came a dead language, have had an op* 
portunity of forming their ftyle on the 
beft models, and at the fame tirile were 
incapable of corrupting it by colloquial 
barbarifms. They have been enabled to 
fekft the beauties without the deformities 
of the language, and to gathdr the rdie 
unincumbered with the thorn. 

Though this writer^s opinion cannot be 
in general adopted, yet it muft be con* 
. feifed, that the literary world is indebted 
to the pra&ice of writing in Latin for 
many excellent performances which are 
ftill extant; and which, next to the claf- 
Bca themmves, may be read with the 
greateftpleafure and improvement. Thefe, 
however, would never have furvtved, bad 
tiicy been cooopofed in the vernacular 
language of their authors. 

O 2 Among 
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Among the modern Latin poets, who 
deferve particular attention, may be enu^ 
merated Cafimir, of Poland* ^ He is in- 
deed lefs known to fame, than Vida and 
Barberinus; but his comparative obfcu- 
rity may, perhaps, be owing to his be- 
ing in a lefs confpicuous ftation of life 
than thofe poets, one of whom was a 
Bifhop and the other a Pope : and they 
who know how much wealth and honours 
contribute to the extenfion of literary 
fame, will not deem this an unfatisfadory 
account. 

Vida has confcfledly imitated Virgil, and 
in many parts of his works, with fuccefs. 
The Chriftiad, however, though it has a 
few ftriking paffages, is, upon the whole, 
a very faulty produdion •, and may be 
produced as an example to prove, that 
literary undertakings feldom fucceed when 
they are not the voluntary efFufion of ge- 
nius, but are extorted by the command of 
authority. His Art of Poetry, though 

written rather in the ftyle of Virgil than 

of Horace, the proper model of Didadic 

poetry, contains many ufeful rules, and 
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furnilhes entertainment in the perufal. 
The Art of managing Silk-worms, is a 
poem in imitation of the Georgics, and 
may be pronounced a very plcafing com- 
polition. 

Of Barberinus, fome of the poems are 
tolerable: but if he be permitted to efcape 
cenfure, he is entitled to little praife. It 
may with truth be afferted, that many 
an Englifti fchool-boy has written Latin 
verfes, as an exercife, far more excellent 
than thofe of this author, who, however, 
has been celebrated in every Univerfity of 
Europe. He certainly had a tafte for 
learning, and for the works of genius ; 
and the world is highly indebted to him, 
as the patron of thofe arts in which he 
did not himfclf greatly excel. 

Candour muft allow, that Cafimir is 
not only fuperior to thefe two, but, in 
lyric poetry, to moft who have fucceeded 
him. Whether he imitates Pindar, Sap- 
pho, Anacreon, or Horace, he is fuc- 
cefsful. His ' thoughts are fublime, or 
tender, as the fubject requires; his lan- 
guage elegant, and his verfe harmonious. 
Moral and religious fubjeds, he treats 

O 3 with 
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with a claflical elegance ; and when he I9 
celebrating a hero, or a ftatefman, he join^ 
all the force of mafculine eloquence, with 
all the fire of animated poetry. In fome 
of his pieces, the critics have difcovcrcd 
a want of clafljcal parity ; but though the 
charge cannot be denied, it may be ex* 
tcnuated. The moderns have many ideas 
which the antients had not, and which 
confequently cannot be expreflcd in their 
phrafeology. Whenever, therefore, an 
author's fubjeft fuggefts fuch ideas, he 
mult indeed accommodate his expreffion^ 
as nearly as he can, to the Roman purity; 
but after all his efforts, it will neceflarily 
be unclaflical. One difadvantage under 
which Caiimir, as well as all other mo* 
dern Latin poets laboured, was, that the 
names of perfons and places, though 
latinized in their terminations. Hill retain 
a Gothic found, which difgufts an ear ac* 
cuftomed to the elegant compt)fitions of 
9n Auguilan age. 

I know not whether there is any com? 
plete tranflation of the works of this 
poct^ but there arc fome of his Odes 

pairaphrafed 
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paraphrafed by Dr. Watts, who, though 
perhaps too much inclined to enthuHafm 
in religious notions, is allowed to have 
been a man of judgnfient, learning, and 
iogeouit]r# Theie, chough few, may ferve 
to g^ve a general idea of the merit of the 
nuoiej^ous other pieces, few of which are 
Hiferior to thefe, many excel them. That 
author, in his preface to his H^ra Lyriut^ 
ip^ks of Cafimir, as a poet of uncom*- 
mon merit, and his4)pixuon is fufficienc tp 
^abli(h the reputation of the Poliih bard* 

Whatever may be laid in praife of par- 
ticular Latin poets, will be neglected by 
thofe who afie& in general to defpife all 
modern Latin poetry. They ufually a(k, 
with an air of ridicule, in what the utility 
of fuch . produdions confifts. To which 
mny reafonably be replied, that every 
fpecie$ of compofition is uieful, which 
furnifhes an elegant amufement for the 
liberal. Indeed their obje£tion may be 
defpifed and negleded, fmce they only 
can thus generally condemn the produc- 
tions of modern Latin poets, who have 
not poetical tafle enough to comprehend 
their beautieis. 

04 
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ESSAY XXIX- 

ON THE NEGtECT OF ANTIENT AUTHORS^ 

^HOUGg it be true, that in the 
'^ prefcnt times, learning is univerfally 
admired, and the character of a man of 
tafte and letters is afFefted not only in 
colleges, but in polite circles 5 not only 
by the philofopher, but by the beau and 
the coxcomb; yet is it to be lamented, 
that there feems to remain no relifli for 
folid erudition, very little veneration for 
the inimitable produdlions of Greece and 
Rome, and but a flight attention to the 
more abftrufe fciences and abflrafted diC- 
quifitions. We read for pleafure, for 
amufement, for mere paftime, which dry 
argument and connei^ed reafoning can- 
not always furnifli. Light, airy, fu« 
perficial compofitions, without fatiguing 
the intelleft, flatter the imagination ; and 
for the fake of this empty fatisfaftion, to 
this trivial kind of reading is our time 
devoted, without regard to improvement 
of morals, or enlargement of undei:- 

ilanding. 
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From neglefting the writers of anti- 
quity, we become ignorant of their beiii- 
ties, vainly fuppofe, that excellence is 
confined to modern authors, and that the 
antients can be admired only by prejudice 
and bigotry. Even they who arc really 
fenfible of the excellence of the claflics, 
are willing, becaufe they have negledcd 
the ftudy of them, to depretiate their 
merits, and to extenuate the iqfamy of 
their ignorance, by pretending that the 
knowledge of them^ is not dciirable. 
Some there are, who, though they pro- 
fefs an admiration of the antients, n:ad 
them not in the originals, becaufe they 
think, without the trouble of loading 
their memories with dead languages, to 
tafte all their beauties thropgh the mtdium 
of tranQations. 

To thofe who affirm, that an admira* 
tion of the antients is founded on pre* 
judice, it is fufficient to reply, that the 
unanimous applaufe of whole nations for 
many ages, cannot, with the appearance 
of reafon, be attributed to implicit at- 
tachment, or ignorant wonder. 

As 
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As for thofe who condemn the Gi*eel( 
and Latin authors, becaufe they will not 
Cake the pains to underlland them, tbey 
are to be cenfured for their indolence^ and 
defpifed for their artifice: and they who 
fead a Horace, or a Virgil, in an EngUfh 
tranflation, however well performed, muft 
be told, that they will form no better idea 
of the ine;xpreffible graces of thefe poets» 
than they would receive of the mafter^ 
pieces of a Raphael, or a Guide, from 
the daubing of a mere copyift. In the 
transfufion from ^ne language to another* 
as it has been fncquently remarked, the 
^irit evaporates, and feldom any thing 
remains but a caput moriuwn. 

The matter may be preferved, the ideaa 
juftly exhibited, the hiftorical part accu- 
rately reprefented ; but the MANNER, the 
ftyle, the beauties of didion, which con- 
stitute more than half the excellence of 
the claflics, can feldom be transferred to 
a modern language. 
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ON THE INFBRXORITY OF MODERN TO 
ANTIENT EXOQUENCfi. 

A Certain author, in a comparifon be* 
tween antient and modern Eloquence^ 
endeavours to account for the ini!eriority 
of the latter, by feveral probable caules. 
Tiie firft, on which he feems to lay the 
greater ftrefs, is, that (hould any one at- 
tain to the perfection of antient eloquence, 
he would find, that fo far from moring a 
modern audience by the blaze of figures 
and the thunder of exclamation, he would 
only relax the mufcles of rifibility: for 
which reafon, moft of our orators con- 
tent themfelves with plain argument and 
folid fenfe, without aiming at warming 
the heart, or elevating the fancy. This- 
reafoning, therefore, tends to prove, that 
from a voluntary fubmiOion, and not 
from a want of ability, the moderns yield 
in Eloquence to the Greeks and Romans. 

Here 
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Here a qucftion arifes, How it comes 
to pafs, that Eloquence, which once was 
able to inflaoie the mind, to change fixed 
refolutions, and to manage the pafllons 
at will, fhould now be found ridiculous 
and inefFeftual?. In order to make the 
queftion as clear as pofllble, let us, for a 
moment, introduce Cicero into the Houfe > 
of Commons ; let us imagine him wiping 
his brow with the fudarium, (lamping oh* 
the ground, and, in fhort, let us fuppofe 
him in the middle of his fecond Philippic. 
In the mean time, let us caft our eyes 
upon the fenators, and then anfwer the 
queftion, how it happens, that inftead of 
an univerfal tremor and a general aftonifh- 
ment, nothing is to be obferved but in- 
difference and contempt ? 

To fatisfy ourfelves in this enquiry, 
let us remember, that the Houfe of Com- 
mons is a learned body : but the Senate 
of Rome, in the age of Cicero, confifted, 
as we may colleft from the monuments of 
thofe times, of men fenfible indeed, and 

• The Supplofio Pedis was common among the 
«Dtient orators. 

virtuous. 
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virtuous, but not much verfed in the 
fchools of the philofophers. A flourifh* 
ing harangue, addrefled to the former, 
alarms their jealoufy. Acquainted with 
the fubterfuges of artificial oratory, they 
refent the infolence of the fpeaker who 
imagines they are fimple enough to be 
mifled by his rhetoric. The latter, un- 
fufpeding that power which, to ufe 
Milton's phrafe, can make the better 
caufe appear the worfe, look upon the 
vehement efFufions of a Cicero's eloquence, 
as the genuine effeds of a fmcere con- 
viAion. This, perhap|||> may account 
for the diflfcrent confequences of the fame 
degree of excellence in oratory, when 
addreffefl to a Britilh Parliament and a 
Roman Senate. 

But we frequently compare orations 
which Cicero fpoke before the Plebeians 
of Rome, the m^xtfax Romulr, with the 
fpeeches of our Statefmen addrefled to the 
Parliament, confiding of the mod refined 
and intelligent men of the nation. Here 
what was urged above, will have greater 
force, inafmuch as the refinement of the 

Senators 
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Senators of Rome exceeded that of tlw 
loweft of the cid^ens. 

The fi:im of the matter is, perhaps^ 
tkac the modems have a genius for Elo- 
qu€»oe, as well as the anciencs ; but the j 
do not often exert this genius, and the 
reafen of their not exertiqg it is, thac 
it would have no effisdt, and it would have 
ne effefts becafufe the audience of a mo- 
dern orator differs in difpofition &om i^ac 
of an antient^ and the di£fera<ice con^Gfts 
in this, diat the latter were ids refined 
dum the former. 

It is plain t^n, if a modern audience, 
of ao more imnement than the amtient 
Romans, were m* hear a modern orator ef 
no lefs eloquence than Cicero, that they 
would be afFe£ted as the Romans were ^ 
in fimilar cireumftances. Let us endea- 
vour to dilcover, whether this which ap- 
pears true in dieory is fo in fad:* 

in the firft place, where ihall we find 
tkis orator and this audience ? Hot in the 
courts of Weftminfter-haUy nor m the 
Hou&s of Parliament, for reafons already 
afllgned. Perhaps^ we imj meet with the 

audience 
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a ud ien ce thoogh not the orator in our 
relimous aflembfies. We all know there 
are popular preachers ; perhaps, curioficf 
Iras led us to compofe a part of the coi^* 
gr^ation of one of thefe religious dema^ 
gogues. Here we have fome veftiges o€ 
the effects of antient Eloquence. la 
thefe places, a much lower ctegree of ex- 
cellence than that of a Demofthenes, or 
CKTcroj Will excite tears, will terrify, afto- 
nilfa, comfort, and difmaf. Confiftenclf 
with what has been advanced, the mindis 
which arc thus affcftcd are commonljr 
thofe of the rude uncultivated multitude. 

We arc told, that while Cicero was 
pouring forth a torrent of eloquence, and 
fecnned highly fatisfied with himfelf, Cato, 
one of the beft informed members of tho 
Senate, in that great orator's time, could 
not hdp burfting into a fit of laughter. 
This circumftance duly confidcred, feeiDS 
to corroborate the opinion which we have 
cndtavoored to cftablifh. 

Nor can any thing we have faid juftly 
leiTen Cicero as an orator, if it be the 
excellence of oratory to adapt harangues 

5 to 
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to the abilities, the inclinations, and the 
prtjudices of the hearers. To an audi- 
ence capable of being moved by nothing 
.but impaflioncd eloquence, the antients 
offered the fplendor of images, the vehe* 
mence of protradted periods, and the pa- 
thos of animated zeal. 

By parity of reafoning, the moderns 
arc equally excellent with the antients. 
To a refined, fenfible, difpaffionate aflem- 
bly, they fpeak in a refined, fenfible, dit- 
paflionate manner: and without doubt, 
truth will be more eafily difcovered by fuch 
a mcde of inveftigation, than by the arti- 
ficial fiourifhes of rhetoric. In reality 
it feems not to be wilhed, that antient Elo- 
quence were revived ; fincc its chief merit 
confifted in fallacies; and as after our 
utmoft endeavours, we find it difficult to 
difcover naked truth with the undazzlcd 
eye of reafon, itftiouldfeem extreme folly 
to go in fearch of a loft art ; which if re- 
covered, would only tend to add con- 
fidence to falfhood, and to increafe the 
natural modefty of truth. 
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ESSAY XXXI. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE ART OF PHYSIC. 

'IX^'E cannot help feeling a pleafure» 
mixed indeed with fevere regret, 
while we look back on the Antediluvian 
World, and read the fabulous accounts of a 
golden age. The abfence of that natural 
evil, which hasever fince infufed into thecup 
of human felicity a bitter mixture, muft 
have rendered exiftence itfelf, excluding po- 
ll tive gratifications, an uninterrupted plea- 
fure, and muft have heightened every adual 
enjoyment, by admitting the comfortable 
refledion, that prefent indulgence was not 
to be paid for by future pain. 

But the golden age exifted only in the 
regions of poetry. Moral evil foon made 
its appearance in an animal fo imperfeft 
as man, and had an immediate tendency to 
produce natural. The gratification of 
the animal appetites was, for obvious rea- 

P fons. 
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fons, conneded wichpleafure; and in order 
to' prolong or improve that pleafure, re- 
courfe was hdd to -refinement and excefs. 
Thefc not only fupcrinduced difeafe, but 
occafioned an imbecillity, that rendered it 
more difficult to be removed. 

Man, furniftied by nature with a 
greater fufceptibility of pleafure, than was 
indulged to other animals,, was poflcffed 
likewife of a fuperior fagacity, which ena- 
bled' him to modify and heighten his en- 
joyments with all the fubtlety of art. 
His boafted reafon became the pander ef his 
appetites. A tafte for iimple food and 
fimple manners, the one the bed prcfer- 
vative of health, the other of innocence, 
was Joft amid the acquired advantages of 
civilization. 

The human body, even in the earlicft 
ages, and before the univerfal prevalence 
of luxury, was indeed expofed to various 
difeafes. Its complicated organization 
rendered its motions eafy to be retarded 
orobftruded by the unavoidable influence 
of an atmofpherc. We find that animals, 
who approach nearly to a ftatc of nature, 

are 
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are yet fubjedl to a variety of diftempers. 
The moft ufeful auxiliary of man is known 
to labour under many violent diforders^ 
though his food is a pure^ vegetable pro* 
dudion^ preiented to him in its highelt 
perfedion, and not adulterated by the 
hand of man.' In the infancy of the 
world, it may reafonably be concluded 
from analogy, the body was produced in 
a ftronger and founder ftate, than after 
the lapfe of many thoufand ages, when 
vice has contaminated the very fources of 
population. Fre(h from the hand of plaf«- 
tic nature, the body was not only more 
beautiful and proportionate, but lefs dif- 
pofed to admit morbid commixtures, and 
better enabled to expel them. Yet 
even then, the effedls of the weather, of 
accidents, of long fading, or repletion, 
were neceffarily felt, and were followed by 
difeafe. 

Expofed to wants, to external dangers, 
and internal' weaknefles, the impatient 
mind of man foon applied itfelf to the 
invention of arts, which taught compen- 
dious methods of fupply, of defence, and 

P 2 of 
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of remedy. The ufe of iron once dif* 
covered, gave him the fuperiority of a 
more elevated order of beings over thofc 
to whom it continued unknown, and the 
dominion which he acquired over the 
brutes, exalted himftill higher in the fcalc 
of dignity and power. But though la- 
bour was facilitated andfecurity obtained, 
yet neither mechanical ingenuity, nor the 
protedion gained by adventitious power, 
could allay the heat of a fever, or afluage 
the violence of pain; evils which attacked 
him in the hours of his repofe, and found 
their way to him through the walls of 
the rampart or the cattle. 

The perfonal feelings of the fuflferer, 
and the anxiecy of thofe who were moft 
nearly allied to him by the tics of blood 
and afFcdtion incited the fpirit of in- 
duftry and refearch to procure alleviation. 
Charms and amulets were the firft ex- 
pedients fuggefted to the rude mind of 
the barbarian, ever more inclined to in- 
dulge the delufive hopes of fuperftition, 
than to liften to the voice of fober 
reafon. But even thefe expedients, in- 
adequate 
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adequate as they appeared, were yet 
often produftive of beneficial efFcfts. 
Many diforders, if not quite imaginary, 
derived much of their violence from the 
force of imagination. From the fame 
fource their cure was to be obtained. A 
bead worn a certain time, an infignificant 
ceremony performed with the rituals of fu- 
perdition could not effed any immediate al- 
teration in the animal (economy ; but they 
gave eafe to the mind of the fufFcrer, and 
by refloring chearfulnefs and fpirits, often 
became really efficacious. 

Nor were thefe fanciful methods of cure 
confined to the ages of ignorance. They 
wboare acquainted with vulgar lif^ andtlie 
manners of thofe who refide at a diftance 
from the capital, muft have obferved a 
variety of fuperftitious practices fcarcely to 
be equalled in abfurdity by the rudeft 
nations. There are at Icaft a hundred 
methods of curing an ague, without inter- 
nal or external application. The poor 
patient has rccourfc to fome aged matron, 
who, like the god of phyfic, profeflcs the 
arts of medicine and prophecy ; and be 

P 3 fecks 
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fecks not the aid of the regular pradlitioner, 
while he can obtain the fupernatural af* 
fiftance of a charm. He waits without 
reludlance for relief; the diforder dc- 
creafes by the effefts of time and confti- 
tutional vigour ; the credit of the cure 
is given to the charm ; he recommends it 
in his turn to others, and fuperftition pre- 
vails in an enlightened age, amid all the 
triumphs of truth and philofophy. 

Medicine was however early cultivated 
as an art, founded on (Certain principles, 
and confided in by the fcnfible part of 
mankind as the moft probable means of 
relief. The flaughter of vidims for fieri- 
fice, and of animals for food, gave an op- 
portunity of infpeding the parts of orga* 
nized bodies, which bore a great analogy 
to the human conftitution. Chirurgcry 
and phyfic derived from this fourcc 
equal opportunities for improvement. In- 
deed it is prefumed, that chirurgical ope- 
rations Were the firft efforts of the medical 
.irt. External maladies, as they were 
Tioft vifible, called more immediately for 
relief; and external application was the 

eafieft 
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ealieft and moft obvious to rcfieftion. 
Both branches of the art, long after its 
invention, were united in the fame pro- 
fcflbr, as they ufually are at prefent among 
our rural pradbitioners. There is indeed 
fufficientreafon fpr their combination, fincc 
a (kill in them muft in great meafure re- 
fult from a knowledge of the fame prin- 
ciples; yet, at the fame time, each of 
them will probably be carried to a greater 
height, when feparately purfued by dif- 
ferent perfons. This indeed feems to ac- 
cord with the decifions of experience; 
for, of thofe who have arrived at An- 
gular eminence in either of thefe arts, few 
have chofen to invade the province of 
the other. Chcfelden did not prefcribe in 
a fever, nor did Radcliffe undertake an 
amputation. 

The Greeks, whofe happy polity was 
admirably adapted to call forth all thofe 
fine qualities of the mind with which they 
were Angularly furnilhed by nature, ad- 
vanced not only the ornamental arts of 
painting, poetry, and fculpture, to perfec- 
tion, but cultivated the ufeful one of phy- 

P 4 - fie 
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fie with a fuccefs which has enabled the 
moderns to make their boafled improve- 
ments. The writings of Hippocrates, 
though, for obvious reafons, flighted by 
the bufy praftitioner, are held in high 
eftimation by the learned phyfician. And 
if the prefcriptions of the Coan feem to 
want fimplicity, and fail of their cfFeA at 
this period and in our climate ; yet have 
they been of cflential fervice to the art, by 
introducing the dogmatical in the room 
of the empirical method ; and their fail- 
ure may be reafonably attributed to the al- 
terations, which the human frame is found 
to undergo in the revolution of ages, by 
a general change of dietetic regimen ; by 
removing to different climates, and incor- 
porating with races of men, who feem to 
be fpecifically diftinguiflied from the reft. 

Though the writings of the antients, 
of Hippocrates and Galen, of Rhazes 
and Avicenna, are often talked of by the 
modern profcflbr, yet are they feldom 
read. Experience, which, after all, is 
the only teft of utility, feems to juftify 
the negleft. • Pradlical medicine is lefs in- 
debted 
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debted to books, than any other liberal 
art. The occafional varieties of diftem- 
pers are infinite; their complications dif- 
guife them, and often produce a new fpe- 
cies, or one that has never been dcfcribed 
with accuracy. He who has recourfe to 
fyflems, is at a (land when he fees a fymp- 
torn unobferved before ; but he who has 
fiudied nature in the original, knows how 
to change his intentions, and adapt endlefs 
remedies to the endlefs variety of difor- 
ders. 

From many fimilar inftances, RadcIifFe 
may be felefted to prove, that great Ikill 
as well as fame in this art is attainable 
merely by the aid of experimental phy- 
fiology. He indeed was a genius in me- 
dicine. To books he owed but little, and 
was ambitious to appear lefs indebted to 
them than he really was. He knew, it is 
true, that experience, the fafeft guide af- 
ter the mind is prepared for her inftruc- 
tions by previous inftitution, is apt, with- 
out fuch preparation, to degenerate to a 
vulgar and prefumptuous empiricifm. He 
therefore laid a foundation of general and 

liberal 
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liberal knowledge derived from books, 
on which he erc(5led a. noble fuperftrudture, 
with naterials fvipplied by obfervation. 
He certainly poiG^ed, in an eminent do- 
gree» a fagacicy which nature had beftow- 
ed. But he was not a man of fcience. 
Perhaps, like many of his profeffion, he 
owed a great part of his fame and fortone, 
to the caprice of fafhion, and the concur- 
rence of favourable clrcumftances. If 
he did not, by his own difcoverics, advance 
the boundaries of knowledge^ he took the 
wifeft methods for its improvement at his 
death, bythemoft ample benefadions to the 
Univerfity of Oxford Through the 
wifdom of their application, he ftill con- 
tinues to promote the benevolent purpo* 
fesof the medical profeflion, in a general 
infiraiary, railed there by his pofthumous 
bounty* Science gratefully attributes to 
the fame fource, a library and obfervatory, 
happily placed in a centrical fituation, 
whence the ftreams of knowledge, like 
the blood circulating from the heart, are 
generally diffufed. Oxford had indeed 
long been in pofieffion of advantages fa- 
vourable 
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vourable to the ftudy of theoretic pbyfic, 
but fcarcely afforded any opportunities for 
pradical information, till the erection of 
the Radclivian infirmary. When the in- 
tended clinical ledlure (ball be eftablifli^ 
cd in it, the ftudcnts will no longer be 
conftrained to feek improvement in the 
Hofpitals of the capital, or at a renwtc 
Univerfity. 

Academical honours are conferred on 
this profeffion, and it commonly leads to 
wealth and popular efteem; but it was not (b 
honourable among the Romans, as among 
us, and all the modern nations of Europe* 
It was commonly in the hands of Oaves, 
and Antonius Mufa is almoft the only phy- 
fician in the golden age of learning who 
is mentioned with refpcft. It now pof- 
feflcs the rank and efteem which it defervcs. 
Our phyficians have ever united polite 
learning with phyfiological knowledge. 
Many befides Linacre, Mead, Freind, and 
Akenfide, have been no lefs celebrated in 
the fchools of humanity, than of feienc*, 
and have been favoured by Apollo as n>uch 
in their poetical as their medical capacity. 

3 Harvey, 
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Harvey, from whom is derived one of 
the nobleft difcoveries of modern philo- 
fophy, has greatly contributed to promote 
the cultivation of polite literature, toge- 
ther with the fkill peculiar to the pro- 
fefiion. By inftituting an annual Latin 
oration, he has rendered a knowledge of 
the elegance of that language n^cefTary 
to thofe of the faculty who are defirous 
of being diftinguiflied as men of tafte. 
As it might fall to the lot of any indivi- 
dual to fpeak on the occafion, each has 
been folicitous of retaining that clafTical 
learning, which is too often forgotten even 
by men of fenfe and judgment foon after 
their emancipation from fcholaftic re- 
ftraint. In purfuit of this end, they here 
formed a tafte fbrclaflical works, and have 

ft ' 

been the patrons, the admirers, and the 
compofers of the moft elegant produftions. 
Indeed, in no order are there to be found 
individuals better informed, more polite, 
humane, ingenious, than among the re- 
gularly bred phyficians. 

And it muft be confefled that many of 
thofe whofe bufinefs it is to combine 

. and 
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and adminifter medicines according to the 
prelcriptions of others, who are diftin« 
guifhed by academical honours, have, by 
the benefit of long obfecvation, acquired 
real flcill ; and though they have not to boafl: 
the advantage of a very liberal education, 
are yet juftly eftcemed by all whofeefteem 
is valuable. Thefe conftitute a very nu- 
merous clafs in the community, and as 
they are commonly appealed to in the firft 
inftance, and entirely depended upon by 
the middle and inferior ranks, their medi- 
cal influence is, on the whole, more ex- 
tenfive than that of thofe who hold a high- 
er place in the national eftimation. 

When we torn our attention to the low- 
eft order of praftitioners, empirics and pre- 
tenders, we fee this noble art difgracefully 
perverted. It is indeed much to be la- 
mented, that the inferior and more nume- 
rous clafTes of mankind, who are mofl: 
expofed to accidents, and who have the 
feweft alleviations, are conftrained by in- 
digence to feek relief from thofe^ who 
have no other preparation for the exercife 
of the art, but a fevcn years courfe of 

macerating 
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macerating drugs in a morur, tying U* 
bels to the necks of phitls^ conveying 
medicines to patients, fwccping'^a ware- 
houie, or kindling the Bres of a labora- 
tory. Such' are often tht moft daring 
in the treatment of maladies, for igno* 
ranee is naturally prefumptuous. Charity 
has however flept in to remedy the evil ; 
and numerous hofpitals, fcattered over the 
face of our country, have at once afibrded 
an extenfive field for the exertion of be* 
neficence, and the bed fchools for the im* 
provement of medicine. In thefc places^ 
Ikilful phyficians prefide, and the poor 
have the advantage of regular attendance^ 
of freft and unadulterated medicines, of 
proper diet and cleanlinefs, in a manner 
highly favourable to cure, and which can 
hardly be furpaffcd by the conveniencics 
of opulence. 

Like the pretenders to infpiration in 
religion, there arc many who boldly 
enter on the praftice of this art, totally 
deftitiite of preparatory inftru<5lion, and 
who make a merit of their defed. With* 
out even thofe few lights, which may be 

occafionally 
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occafionally obtained in the courfe of a 
fcrvilc apprenticclhip, they aflume all thfc 
importance of fufficiency, and diftate with 
oracular confidence. Againft thcfc vul- 
tures of mankind^ againft thefe harpies of 
fociety, who fcatter pain and death around, 
under pretence of affording relief; and 
who, for the fake of fupporting an 
unbecoming ftation, not only delude, 
but deftroy thole who apply to them as 
to friends, under the preffure of the 
heavieft calamities, every honeft mind 
muft feel a proper indignation. The lofs 
occafioned by the deceiver, who preys on 
the pofleffions of his fellow-creatures may 
be repaired by fubfequent {induftry or 
good fortune; but deception in this in- 
ftance, is ufually followed by deftrudion. 
How then Ihall an evil thus generally 
felt and complained of, be obviated, with- 
out an infringement of civil liberty; that 
boafted privilege, of which wc arc more 
jealoufly tenacious than of health and life? 
Admonition is ineffedual ; for of thofe who 
fuflfer, few have not been apprized of the 
danger of trufting to empiricifm. 

The 
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• The prpgrefs of empirical fame and 
fucccfs is eafily traced, though not eafily 
retarded. A powerful medicine is exhi- 
bited to fome wretched individual, whofe 
indigence induces him to be grateful for 
the notice and afliftance of the ignorant. 
If his complaint is removed, as it would 
otherwife have been by the fiient operation 
of time, he is triumphantly dragged forth 
to public view, and his name is added to 
the atteftations of the wonderful efficacy 
of the pretender's noftrum. The regular 
practitioner is infulted, Fafts fpeak for 
themfelves, and even men of fcnfe hear 
and believe. The gaping crowd prefs 
round the haughty mountebank, andfwal- 
low the dofe of death with avidity, led on 
by the funfhine of delufive hope, like the 
poor fluttering infeft, that is allured to 
its own deftruftion by the blazing of a 
taper. 

The wifdom and authority of the legi- 
flature might lefTen or remove the evil. 
But it has never yet interfered, not only 
from an unwillingnels to multiply reftraints 
in a free country, but from a doubt whe- 
ther 
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ther fome equivalent advantage may not 
arife from the uncontrolled licence of 
attempting medical experiments. It is a 
truth fomewhat mortifying to the regular 
votaries of fcience, that many of the moft 
important difcoveries have been made by 
the ignorant and by chance. . Thofe who 
have, been taught to adhere to fyftems are 
fometunes too much attached to the ftraight 
and known path, to permit themfclves to 
venture even on proper deviation. WhUe 
the uneducated experimentalift, a ftranger 
to the prepoflcffions unavoidably derived 
from learning, is almoft furc to acquire the 
merit of originality. Unacquainted with 
the paths of thofc who have gone before, 
he is under a neceffity of purfuing a track 
of his own. He is commonly bewildered. 
It is true, but yet it fometimes happen! 
that he finds out a fliorter or more agree- 
able road. In the infinite trials which his 
boldncfs inftigates him to make he blun- 
ders on a ufcful difcovery, which would 
never have been known to the more expert 
and cautious. Individuals fuflxjr in the 
courfe of his inquiries, but the commu- 
nity is benefited by an acccffion to expe- 
rimental knowledge. 

Q. The 
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The general reliance on medicine iii 
extreme old age» and in defperate cafes» 
exhibits a ftriking inftance of theweakneis 
of the human mind) and its pronenefs to 
admit the groffeft flattery of delufire hope. 
Unwilling to part with the world and its 
enjoyments, even when thofe enjoytn^ncs 
can no more be tafted, relu&ant to refign 
exiftence even when painful and burden- 
fome, it depends with full confidence on 
an arc, which though it can afllft nature 
in the exertion of her own ftrength, can 
feldom oppofe her determined will, or ob- 
ftruA the regular courfe of her operations. 

It was indeed natural that medicine 
fbould be highly honoured, and its firfl: 
inventors or improvers exalted to gods, 
and demigods. As life itfelf is of fmall 
value without health, no wonder the re- 
ftorers of health were ranked among the 
beftowers of life. The profcflion has al- 
ways obtained a high rank in the fcale of civil 
fubordination, except, indeed, among the 
Romans. In this inftance the moderns aft 
more wifely, if there is truth in the maxim 

that honour is the nurfe of arts. 

« 

It 
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It is however greatly to be regretted, 
that popular efteem is often mifplaced^ 
and tends to encourage prefupptuous 
ignorance, rather than to raife merit from 
the vale of obfcurity. Fafhion, it is tiU 
lowed, has contributed more to the efta* 
blifhment of many celebrated phyficians, 
than any fuperiority of knowledge that 
they poflcfled. This popularity however, 
has fometimes been the caufe of that me* 
rit, of which it ought to have been the 
cfFeft. It has given men of moderate 
abilities and attainment^, fuch numerous 
and extenfive opportunities of improving 
by experience, as could not be obtained 
by the able, yet unemployed. 

Let fafliion rule with abfolute fway in 
her proper province, but let her not 
diftate in matters fo important as the 
means of reftoring health. Among phy- 
ficians of integrity and liberal education, 
let her feledt whom Ihe pleafes ; but let her 
not fet afide' the votary of fcience, and 
philofophy, to afk the advice of the needy, 
the illiterate, the bold empiric* 
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ESSAY XXXII. 

■ 

ON THE MEANS OF VINDICATING OLD ACE 

FROM CONTEMPT. 

Benlgnitas quidem hujas oppido at adolefcentoli 
eil, Plaut. 

Nee turp^m feneftam degere. Hor, 

TT is a melancholy confideracion that 
man, as he advances in lifcj dege^ierates 
in his nature, and gradually lofes thofe 
tender feelings, which conftitute one of 
his higheft excellencies. The tear of fen- 
fibility, faid Juvenal*, is the moft honour- 
able charafteriftic of humanity. And the 
melancholy Gray has defcribed, as he felt, 
all the luxury of fympathetic forrow with 
a plaintive fweetnefs which places the fol- 



MoUiflima corda 



Humano generi dare fe natara fatetur 

Quae lachrymas dedit, haic noftri pars optimas fen* 

fus. 
— — Quis enim bonas 
Ulla aliena fibi ^redat mala ? Juv. 

lowing 
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lowing Alcaic ftanza, in a rank with the 
beft lyric compofitions of antienc and 
modern times. 

O lachrymaram foos* tenero facros 
Ducencium ortos ex animo qaater 
Fdixp ab imo qui fcaten^em 
Pedore te, pia Nympha, fentlt. 

Whatever real pain may fometimes be 
occafioned by forrowful fenfibility, is in 
general counterbalanced by agreeable fen- 
fations, which are not the lefs fincere and 
foothing, becaufe they do not excite that 
kind of joy which thoughtlefs merriment 
infpires. The anguiOi of the fympathetic 
heart is keen, but no lefs exalted are its 
gratifications. In fpite of all that has 
been faid on the happinefs of a phlegmatic 
difpofition, every one who has formed a 
true eftimate of things will deprecate it 
as a curfe that degrades his nature-f • It is 
the negative happinefs of the dulled of 
quadrupeds doomed to the vileft drudgery. 
Who would wifh to be a Boeotian whofe lot 
had fallen in Attica ? 

* This metaphor was perhaps taken from the ^azfvtn 
fpnyai of Sophocles* 

(^ 3 Wretched 
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Wretched however as is the flate when 
the heart ceafes to feel the quick vibratioAS 
of love and pitjr, we are all haftening. 
to it by that law of our nature, which 
obliges us, when arrived at a certain point * 
of perfeftion, to recede with retrograde 
rapidity from all that gave us the power 
of pleafing or receiving pleafure. But if 
old age were attended only with the de- 
privacioo of amiable qualities, the lofs df 
(enfibiUty might often be efteemed a hap- 
pinefs to the individual, as it would pre- 
vent him from feeling one of the greatcft 
of natural and undeferved calamities. 
But the truth is, the abfence of all that 
is lovely, is fometimes fupplied by all that 
is odious; aa in the feafon of winter, the 
verdure and mufic of the forcflr, are not 
only no more, but are fuceetded by the 
howling of the blaft, and the dreary pro- 
iped of nakedneis and horror. Old age, 
though dead to pleafing lenfations, is alive 
to all that gives mental or bodily pain. 

Of thefe evils part is derived from na- 
tifrp and is inevitable, and part from aa 

erroneous 
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errooeous conduft^ which may be regu- 
lated by reafonand philofophy. 

When the body becomes debilitated by 
age, languor or pain muft neceflarily en- 
fue*. Bodily infirmities gradually impair 
the ftrehgth of the mind. Uneafy fenfa- 
tions continued for a long time four the 
native fweetnefs of the temper. And the 
peevilhnefs,*the morofenef$, andchefeve- 
rity which charadlerize the laft ftage of 
life, however difguftful, are to be pallia- 
ted and no more deferve to be cenfured as 
voluntary faults, than the aching of the 
joints. They are the natural refult of 
mental pain, and follow from a wounded 
mind, no lefs fpontaneoufly or unavoid- 
ably, than blood guihes from the inlcifion 
of a limb. They difturb tranquillity and 
poifon convivial enjoyment^ but they 
ought to be patiently borne with, if not 
from motives of humanity, yet from the 
confideration, that the day is not far dif- 
tant, when we (hall ftand in need of the 
fame indulgence. And we may hereafter 
experimentally know howf cutting to the 

* Sene^us ipfa morbus. 

't* Kt^ofAtoii tvtiavt* Ho Iff. 

Q^ 4 heart 
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heart are the impatient iieproaches of thofc^ 
ivho are bound by the ties of conjugal, 
filial and domeftic duty, to footh us under 
the preiTure of calamity, and, as the pious 
poet exprcflcs it, to rock the cradle of de- 
clining age. 

But experience proves that old age is 
not always attended with natural infir- 
mity. Original ftrength of fonftitution, 
or habitual temperance, often produce a 
green* old age. In this cafe the odious 
qualities ufually attributed to that period 
are without excufe. Proportionate im- 
provement fhould be the effeft of long 
obfervation and experience f. The vice 
of avarice, the charafteriftic diftindion 
of the laft ftage of life, is then more than 
ever unreafonable. It is no lefs abfurd, 
as it has often been faid, than to provide 
a greater quantity of ftores, the nearer the 
voyage approaches to its conclufion. It 

* Vtridis Senedns. Juv, 

f An nihil in meiitts tot rerum proficis ufa ? Ju v. 

Old age» fays Bacon> rather improves men in the 

powers of tlie underfianding, than in the virtues of 

tbp will and a^^ons. CE^onomical EiTayst 
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IS alfo the Iburce of every other deteftable 
difpoficion. It habituates the heart to 
fuffer the fight of woe without cotnmiic- 
ration; becaufe pity prompts to relieve, 
and relief is attended with expence* 
Hardnefs of heart, like all its other ten- 
dencies, is increafed by voluntary indul- 
gence, and he who has long difregarded 
the happinefs or mifery of thofe who were 
allied to him by the common tie of hu- 
manity, will foon become unkind among 
his nearer connexions, cruel to his fami- 
ly and friends, and more cruel to himfelf. 

Another difpofition, which caufes the 
old man to be avoided by thofe, who 
are moft capable of affording him amufe- 
ment, is an unreafonable aufterity of man- 
ners. A ftranger to the feelings of youth, 
and forgetful that he once was young, he 
judges even the innocent fallies of lively 
fpirits, and a warm heart, by the fevere 
dilates of rigid prudence. His judgment 
however he finds is little attended to by 
thofe who are addrefled on all fides by a 
more alluring voice. He becomes impa- 
tient and querulous. He condemns every 

thing 
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thing that is produced in the prefent timcs» 
and extols the fafhions, the diverfions, 
the drefs, the manners, the learning, the 
tafte, that prevailed in the days of his 
youth, and which appeared to him Supe- 
rior to thofe of the prefent times, folely 
becaufe his powers of perception were 
then more lively and acute; the very rca- 
fon why the prefent appear with fuch irre- 
fiftible charms in the eyes of bis grand- 
fon. 

For the natural evils of old age relief 
is to be fought from the phyfician rather 
than the moralift. But philofophy can 
afluage the pain which it cannot cure« 
It can fuggeft rcflcftions which operate 
like balfam on the wounds of the mind. 
)t can teach us to bear thofe evils which it 
cannot remove, and by calling forth our 
powers of refiftance, enable us to* alle- 
viate the load. 

All however are not capable of receiv- 
ing the benefits of philofophy. None 
but thofe whofe underftandings have been 

* Durum; fed levlus fit patientla 

Quicquid corrigere eft ncfas, Hor. 

2 cultivated 
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cultivated and afFeftions refioed by libe* 
ral educatioB, are able to underftand or 
profit by the wife precepts of an Epifletus 
or a Cicero. Of ftill greater efficacy re* 
l^Bon &eps in to infufe an ingredient into 
the bitter cup of life, which never fails 
to fweeteh it, and which is adapted to the 
taftc of every human creature. 

Religion indeed is able of itielf moil 
effi^Aually to diffipate the clouds, and to 
difit]& a funfliine on the evening of life. 
Bat to tbofe who are converfant in li- 
terature, the celebrated treatife of Cicero 
may be collaterally recommended as af- 
fording fblid confolation. Many moral 
tr^atifes, however jufl: and pleaGng they 
may appear on the perufal, are of little 
ufc in the condud of life, and terminate 
in fpeculative amufement. But the trea* 
tile on old age prefcrtbes rules, andfuggefts 
ideas, which, if permitted to influence 
practice, muft render that period of life 
truly pleating and honourable. Every 
old man, who wiihes to be wife and happy, 
and confequently an objeft of rcfpc6t, 
ftould turn it over, as Horace advifes the 

ftudent 
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ftudent to perufe the Greek volumes, by 
day and night. Nor can an ignorance of 
the Latin language be pleaded in excufe 
for the omiflion, fince the elegant tranfla- 
tion of Melmoth has preferved all the 
meaning of the original, tc^ether with a 
great fhare of its grace and fpirit. 

The indigent and the uninftrufted can- 
not enjoy the additional benefit of pagan 
wifdom, but they have this comfort : the 
evangelical philofophy is fully adequate to 
the cure of mental difeafe, and at the fame 
time requires neither extraordinary abili- 
ties, nor the opportunities of learned lei- 
fure, nor the toil of ftudy. An attendance 
upon the offices of religion, and on the du- 
ties of charity, at the fame time that it fills 
up the vacant hours of fuperannuated life» 
with that cheerfulnefs which ever attends 
laudable employment, tends to infpire 
ideas of patience and reGgnation. A de« 
votional tafle or fpirit will afford the moft 
lively enjoyments. The turbulent plea- 
fures of youth may be fucceeded by a re- 
ligious fervour; by a flame which is ca- 
pable of warming the cold blood t>f age 

and 
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andofafFordingfatisfaftionsfimilartothofe 
of more youthful paflions, without their 
danger or criminality. 

Thus may the dignity of age be fup- 
ported. And \3p0n its dignity greatly de* 
pends its happinefs. It is that alone which 
can repel the iiifolence of youth, too often 
inftigated by tne levity of thoughtlefs 
health, to forget the reverence which 
among the antients was thought due to 
the hoary head. It is really lamentable 
to obferve in many families, the aged 
parent (lighted and negleded, and like an 
old falhioned piece of furniture, or ufelefai 
lumber, thrown alide with contempt. 
Such treatment is difguftingly unnatural, 
but it is not eafily to be avoided, where 
there is no perfonal merit, no authority 
derived from fuperior wifdoni to compen- 
fate the want of attraftive qualities. 
Tendernefs and affeAion may be patient 
and afliduous ; but who would not rather 
command the attention of refped, than 
excite the aid of pity ? For the fake, how- 
ever, of domeftic happinefs, it fhould be 
remenibered, that the authoritative air of 

wifdom 
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wifdom muft be tempered with a fweetnefe 
of manners; and it will be found, that the 
reverence which does not exchide love, is 
the moft defirableJ 

To preferve the fenfibiKty of youth at 
an advanced period is difficult, becaole 
reafon and philofophy, it is to be feared, 
can contribute little to its continuance. 
It is a natural confequence of decay. 
Much of the milk of human kindnefs,, as 
it is often called, flows from a fine con* 
texture of the nerves; a contexture which 
is broken, and a fubtilty which is deftroyed 
by duration. 

Excefs, however, precipitates the eSe&s 
of, time. Temperance in youth, together 
with the other advantages of that happy 
period, will protrad its ienfibility. And 
among the many arguments for ^rly wiA 
dom, this muil have great weight, that 
wifdom in youth is ufually followed by 
faappinefs in age. 

Perhaps nothing may contfibute more 
to prolong the amiable difpolitions of 
youth, than the retaining of a taltc for 
ks innocent amufements. We often grow 

old 
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oldinourfepdmeiics^ before we are ftricken 
in yean. We accuftotn ourfelves to 
melancholy ideas of gradual decay, and 
before we are incapacitated for enjoyment, 
renounce the fatisfadtion which we might 
partake, Pleafurable ideas, no leis than 
painful, are caught by fympathy. He who 
frequents the circles where youth and 
cheerfuinefs exclude every gloomy reflec- 
tion, will find himfelf involuntarily infpi* 
red with gaiety-, he will forget his cares $ 
his wrinkles will be fmoothed; his heart 
dilated. And though he will not expe- 
rience tl:^ tfft£t of Medea's cauldron in^ 
the renovation of his body, he will feel 
his mind reftored to its former vigour 
and aftivity. Contrary to this praftice 
we commonly fee the aged either retiring 
to folitude, or frequenting the company 
of thofe who can only increafe their mu- 
tual mifcry by the contagion of com- 
plaint. 

The books we read in age will have a 
great influence on the temper as well as 
on the conduft and the underftanding^ 
After a certain period, many of us, from 

motives 
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motives of miftaken propriety, clofe oui^ 
books of entertainment, and perufe no- 
thing but thofe ferious treatifes, which, 
however proper at certain times, when, 
perufed without variety, induce a fettled 
melancholy, rather than a principled wif- 
dom. Why fhouid the imagination, that 
fertile fource of all that is delightful, be 
left uncultivated at a time when pleafures 
become moft deficient ? Why fhbuld the 
works of a Horace, a Virgil, a Homer, 
be laid afide for the meditations of a Se- 
neca, and Antoninus? JlIb judicious 
mixture of books addrefled to the fancy 
with thofe which enlighten the underftand* 
ing, would increafe the efFe£t of both, at 
the fame time that it would contribute to 
health and happinefs by affording lively 
pleafure. ^ 

Horace wiflied that he might not fpend 
his old age without his lyre. Mufic is, 
indeed, a fweet companion in every ftage 
of life, but to the lalt it is peculiarly adapt-' 
cd. It furnifhes employment without 
painful exertion, and while it charms the 
fenfe, fooths the heart. 
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ON RIDICULE, AS A TEST OF TRUTH IK 

COMMON LIFE. 

TJ OR ACE once happened to fay with 
an air of levity, that ridicule was 
more efficacious in deciding difputes of 
importance, than all the feverity of argu« 
ment. Shafce(bury caught the idea, im^ 
proved upon it, and advanced the do&rine, 
that ridicule is the tcft of truth. All 
thofe who poflcffcd one charafteriftic of 
man, in great perfe£tion, risibility, but 
who were flenderly furnilhed with the 
other, rationality, adopted the opinion 
with eagernefs -, for though to reafon was 
difficult, to grin was eafy. 

The admirers of the graces were glad 
of fo pleafing a method of philofophi- 
zing, and feized on it without examina- 
tion. They who admitted it, were under 
a neceffity of fmiling; and to fmile, if 
not to laugh, was allowed by the great 

R legiflator 
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legiflator of decorum, to be becoming. 
Befides, Shaftefbury recommended it; it 
could not fail of being fafliionable, for 

Shaftefbury was a lord. 

The fpeculative opinions of (tudious 
men, however erroneous, often afibrd 
them innocent amufement in their clofers, 
without diffufrng any malignant influence 
on the manners or bappinefs of others. 
However interefting to the philofopher 
may be the difputes concerning liberty and 
neceflity, or the nature of good and €vil> 
they attrad not the regard of thofe who 
are agitated in the bufy walk of life, by 
the common purfuits of intereft and piisa- 
fure. The metaphyfician thinks his la- 
bours of great importance to the happi- 
nefs of mankind, and would be not a 
littte mortified to find that in the great 
numbers who compofe the conittiunity to 
v/hich he belongs, and for whofe more 
immediate edification he confumes themid^ 
night oil, a very fmall part knows that 
there ever exifbed fuch men as Berkeley, or 
Hume; and th^t, if they knew^ and could 
underftand their works, they would pre- 

I fer 
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fcr th* opportunity of earning a penny, 
to aH tKc advantage that ever could be 
derived from a conviiSion that matter ex- 
ifted not, or that the old principles of 
morah were Erroneous. 

But though this may be true of thofe 
doftrinal opihiohs which are too abftrafted 
for vulgar apprehenfion, yet it will be 
found that there are fpecuJative notions, 
which, as they require no great improve- 
ment of undefftanding to be compre- 
hended, zr6 adopted ^s axioms as foon as 
prbpofed, and permitted to influence the 
conduft of life. He who is* a convert to* 
mattrialifm, a doftrine of late unhappily 
rccotnmended by virtuous and well-mean- 
ing Writers, will certainly lofe fome rd- 
firaints which operated favourably oti hh 
morals. It is true, the writef who thasf 
gives if all'the recbnrrmendation his fub- 
tlety can fupply, thbugh he fpeaks thif 
dift^tes; of cohviffion, is perhaps not appa- 
rently corrupted. But a reafonable caufc 
may be afllgned for his efcaping the eflfeft 
of the poifon which he bears about him; 
He is probably a man of letters 1 leads a 

R 2 lifeif 
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life remote from violent temptations; has 
acquired habits of virtue; and, perhaps, 
from the pra£tice of reafoning and dis- 
putation, can maintain or explode opinions 
which concern the mod important interefts 
of his fellow-creatures, with all the in- 
difference of a by-ftander. But his opi- 
nions are plaufibly fupported ; they are 
pleafing to the lover of novelty; thejr 
afford folid confolation to the vicious, and 
they are read by thofe who want a fanftioa 
for flagitious conduft, who wi(h to be 
furnifhed with arguments to make profe- 
lytes to vice, and who arc defirous of 
filencing the voice of confcience even by 
the fallacies of fophiftry. They are read 
by the young and the gay, as a fyftem of 
philofophy newly difcovcred, which far • 
furpaflfes the antiquated doftrincs of the 
received moralift, and as favourable to 
thofe ideas, which they gladly indulge, 
concerning the expediency of unlimited 
indulgence. 



Qoalia vincunt 



Pythagoran Anytiqae ream do^tumque Platona* 

That 
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That ridicule is an infallible criterion 
of truth, is an opinion, from its peculiar 
correfpondency to the tafte of the greater 
part of mankind, much more prevalent} 
and therefore more detrimental in the 

common intercourfe of life. Men defti- 

• 

tute of delicacy, and that folid merit which 
b ufually accompanied with diffidence, 
often rife to the higheft eminence, acquire 
the largeft fortunes, fill the mod important 
offices, and give law to the fentiments as 
well as pradice of others. Thefe, judging 
from themfelves, have no adequate idea of 
the dignity of human nature, and the com- 
parative perfeftion of which it is capable. 
They perhaps have been uniformly vicious; 
yet have had the temporal reward of vir- 
tue; they have been ignorant, yet have 
been admired for their wifdom ; they have 
defpifed all the precepts of moral philo- 
fophy, and by dint of that effrontery which 
natural want of feeling infpires, have rai- 
fed themfelves to fame and fortune. Bold 
through the natural prefumption of igno- 
rance, and ftill farther elated by fuccefs, 
by the flattery, by the actcniions which 

R 3 arc 
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paid to the mod uodeferving prpfper^tjr^^ 
they laugh at all .the ferious part of tl^e 
world who are defrauding their gepiu^^ 
as it is called, in the rigid fervitpde of 9 
fanciful virtue. 

Rank, fortune, and fpirit without the 
l^all portion of learning and philofophy, 
are at any tioie able to raife a multitude 
pf admirers and to eftablifh a falhioo. 
When men therefore, with yery few other 
recommendations than the abfence of mo? 
defty> beconxe the leaders of a nation, a 
tafte for ridicule, or in other words, a 
malicious delire of levelling the exalted 
nature of even indigent virtue, to the 
ftandard of worthlefs grandeur, will be- 
come generally prevalent. This tafte 
which tends to vilify all that can adorn 
and ennoble a human creature, has been 
too common in every long eftabliflied and 
corrupted community. He muft have re- 
marked but little who has not feen its 
baneful influence in our own times and 
country. All the cardinal virtues, if the 
efforts of certain grofs fpirits could pre- 
vail, would be laughed out of counte- 
nance. 
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napce, and no femblance of them be lefc 
amongd us but the unfubftantial imitating 
phantom, modern honour. 

Let us trace the progrefs of feme inge- 
nuous youth, emerging from an uncor- 
rupted feminary to his ftation in the adlive 
world. In the retirements of ftudy he 
has formed advantageous ide^s of that 
life on which he is now to enter. His 
heart glows with virtuous and benevolent 
purpofes. He has been reading cf thofc 
legiflators, heroes, philofophers, patriots, 
who (bine with luftre in the page of hiftory, 
and who derived all their glorious fplen- 
dour from their virtue- He longs to emu- 
late them. He values himfelf little on 
his birth or fortune,, if he has theui, but 
awns he feels a confcious dignity arifing 
from his acquirements, his learning, his 
comprehenfive views, his liberal and difin- 
terefted intentions. He loves f^me, and 
hopes to acquire by defcrving it. 

Thus principled, fuppofe him introdu- 
ced, where his fortune leads him, among 
the anticnt nobles of the land; the here- 
ditary or the elcded lawgivers of his coun- 
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try, aflembled at their ufual places of re« 
fort, a cockpit, a horfe-race, a chocolate 
houfe, or a watering place. He is ftruck 
dumb with aftonifliment. He finds he 
has hitherto dwelt on fairy ground where 
all was enchantment. The fancied fcene 
is vanifhed. He feels himfelf awkward. 
His accomplifhments are either not under- 
ftood, not valued, or have no opportu- 
nities of difplay. At firft he is coldly 
neglected ; when perfonal acquaintance has 
taken place, he is confidered as a novice, 
greatly to be pitied for his fimplicity^ but 
who may improve in time. Some kind 
inftruftor undertakes the office, and em- 
ploys RIDICULE, as the moft efficacious 
method of fucceeding in it. He finds it 
necefTary to fubmit to fuch initiation, be- 
fore he cat! be admitted upon equal terms* 
He yields; though not without a figh of 
regret to think that he mud diveft him- 
felf of all thofe fentiments, which he once 
hoped would raife him to the rank of 
the worthies he admired in books, and 
cannot help lamenting that he mufl: even 
ftudy degeneracy. Self abafement 'is an 
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eafy ta(k. He defcends from the invU 
dious height of virtue, and is received 
with pleafure by his relenting compa- 
nions. In his turn he learns to defpife 
what he orice admired, and contributes by 
his advice and example to ftrengthen the 
formidable * Phalanx. He becomes per- ' 
haps what is commoaly called a wit^ that 
is, a joker, a buffoon, a fatyrift, a man of 
the world, and perhaps is really fo much 
degraded by contagion, as to judge thefe 
charadters more valuable than that of 
the fcholar and philofopher. He is no 
longer the man of virtue, but he is the 
man of fafhion. 

All the ufeful and amiable qualities, 
which fweeten private and domeftic life, 
have occafionally been put out of counte* 
nance by the prevalence of the dodlrine, 
that ridicule is the tell of truth. Conju* 
gal attachment and fidelity, filial regard, 
regular induftry, prudent' oeconomy, fin- 
cerity in friendfhip, delicate fcruples, 
benevolence and beneficence have been 

* Defendit numerus jundlseque umbone Phalanges. 
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deftroyed by the pretender to wit» who» 
from the malignant feelings of envy, has 
been prompted to beftow on them fome 
finiller appellation. 

The cffea of ridicule is often very pow- 
erful among the young and inexperienced. 
It is a remark often made, that the man 
is found to degenerate from the excel- 
lence which diftinguifhed him* when a boy. 
Inftances are frequent'of thofe who, though 
they were the boafl: of their fchool, appear 
with no fuperiority of merit, when they 
are advanced to higher feminaries, or intro- 
duced into the world. To ridicule they 
frequently owe their degradation. Their 
preheminence excites the envy of their 
contemporaries, who naturally endeavour 
to obfcurc that luftre, whichf burns them 
with its blaze. They value themfelves 
on thofe talents or acquifitions, of the 
worth of which their companions have 
no adequate conception. They are re- 
ccived with contempt. Their remarks 
are attended to with a fneer, and their fo- 

• "" - Diffimiles hie puer et ille vir, Ovid. 

f Urit cnim fulgore fuo ^ui pisegravat. — Hor, 
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bmnity is the fubjed of laughter. A 
nickname is appropriated to them. They 
nr€ ibunned, as involving their compa*^ 
nions in their own abfurdity and confe* 
quent difgrace. This laft is more than 
ihey can bear. They lay afide the ap- 
pearance of emulation and the reality foon 
follows. They ftudioufly unlearn all that 
rendered them truly valuable, and when 
they have debafed themfelves to a certain 
pitch, they are received with open arms, 
and are united with their company by the 
ftrong affimilation of congenial natures. 

Genius, virtue, learning, are often dif- 
tinguifhed by a delicacy of mind which 
wears the appearance and produces the 
efFedts of infirmity. They arc eafily over- 
ruled, if not convinced, by the noify an- 
tagonid, who makes up in clamour what 
he wants in argument, and gains the vidlory 
by dint of leathern lungs and nerves of 
iron. A horfe-laugh fee up by a circle of 
fox hunters, would overpower the bcft 
poet or philofopher whom the world ever 
fidmired. The modcll: Virgil * could not 
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ftand the attacks of fcoffing ridicule; and 
wifilom has ever fought the (hade where 
the impertinence of the great or little vul- 
gar ieldom intruded. Cruel as it is to 
diftieis fenfibility » and injurious to mankind 
to render worth contemptible, we often, 
obferve perfons of charader joining in the 
laugh againft modefty and merit. In the 
moment of focial enjoyment, we do not; 
give ourfelves time to rcfleft on the confe- 
quence of our mirth, and with the kindeft 
intentions of promoting convivial happi- 
ncfs, we often hurt the feelings and intcn 
refts of individuals, as well as the mod 
important ends of Ibciety. 

From the defire of furnifliing, matter for 
convcrfation and fupporting its vivacity, 
fome evils arife,, which at firft view appear . 
to proceed from malignant c^ufes. The 
tale of fcandal, though ufually fuppofed 
to be the genuine cffedl of malevolence, 
is often produced by thoughtlcfs levity, 
and an unwillingnels to fit in company 
without fupplying a (hare of entertain- 
ment. The raillery, which is fometimes^ 
played off wiih fuccefs by the (hallowcft 
yet boldeft of the company, againft the 
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only perfons of real merit in it, is not A- 
ways the refult of a detradting fpiric, but 
of a fondnefs for coarfe mirth, and an 
inability to let flip thofe opportunities for 
indulging it, which genius and learnings 
from an unavoidable inattention to trifling 
accomplifhments, frequently fupply. 

To be cheerful is indifpenfably neoet 
iary to the mutual participation of die 
pleafures of focial intercourfe. To be 
merry, if it is often defirable, is not aU 
ways neceflary. Let mirth however be 
uncontrouled, while it is tempered widi 
the wifdom not to hurt thofe who defervc 
careiTes and reward ; and not to fully the 
dignity of unfeigned virtue by the wanton 
failles of buffoonery. 
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ESSAY XXXIV. 

ON PLINY THE YOUNGER. 

^HE chafaftcf of Pliny the younger, 
in whaftever light it is viewed, is plea- 
fing. The elegance of his writings re- 
fulted from the habitual elegance of his 
mind. Confidered as a man of letters, 
and a man of the world, he may be faid, 
more than any of the antients, to defervc 
the epithet of All-Accomplijhed, 

It has indeed been objefted, that his 
letters are too elaborate. Eafe, the cha- 
rafteriftic of the epiftolary ftyle, is faid 
to be facrificed to ftudied orharrient: but 
it (hould be remembered by the cenfurers 
of Pliny, that there are beauties of art, 
as well as of nature: and that art, even 
when mlfplaced, may produce an agree- 
able work, as nature may bring forth 
fomething anomalous, which, though 
termed a monfter by the naturalifts, may 
yet be beautiful. The perufal of Pliny'a 
letters excites a pleafure fimilar to that 
which arifes from a view of an elegant 

parterre. 
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parterre, rather thaa to that which is de- 
rired from the ruder beauties of ttncultt* 
rated nature. 

Pliny is among thofe few antient au- 
thors, who have been trandated into En* 
glifli Without lofmg much of their original 
grace. Lord Orrery and Mr. Melmoth 
feem to have refembled him in their man* 
ners, as well as in their ftyie. The taik 
was natural to them, for whilt they €X- 
prefled their author's idea, they appear 
to have expreffed their own. Both the 
tranflations have uncommon merit; and 
if a preference be given to Mel moth's, it 
mud at the fame time be acknowledged, 
that a very great Ihare of praife is due to 
that of Lord Orrery. 

The panegyric of Trajan has, like the 
epiftles, been cenfured as ftifF, laboured, 
and afiefted: but if the beauties of the 
irompofition can excufe the appearance 
of labour in the epiftles, with .much 
greater reafon ought they to juftify it in a 
formal oration » At an advanced period 
of literature, when tafte becomes too ca- 
pricious and depraved to endure the graces 
of nature and fimplicity, there is no re- 
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jburce left for an author who would ac« 
quire popularity, but to labour in the 
invention of ingenious thoughts, and in 
bcftowing on his produdions the niceft 
poliih of art. Panegyrical pieces of elo- 
quence are commonly of all others the 
moft difficult, becaufe their fubjefts are 
crommonly of all others the moft barren. 
What may be faid in praife of any man, 
may ufually be comprehended in few 
words, if naked truth only and unem- 
bclliflied fadls are reprcfented. When- 
ever, therefore, it is required, by the cere- 
roonies of a public folemnity, to expatiate 
on the virtues of particular perfons, the 
orator foon finds himfelf under a neceffity 
of fupplying the deficiency of matter, by 
ingenious turns and laboured ornaments. 

The compofitions of Pliny are not 
likely to pleafe the illiterate or fuperficial. 
Sounding periods, and animated ezpref- 
fions, are required by the vulgar reader^ 
rather than the lefs obvious beauties of 
corrcdnefs and refinement. The paffions 
and the imagination of thofe, whofe in- 
tellects and judgment are weak, are often 

ftrong 
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firong and lively. Their mental appe* 
tite, like their corporeal, unaccuftomed 
to delicacy, learns to prefer coarfe vianda 
to the dainties of luxury. An uiicul- 
tivated mind perhaps feels, at leaft an 
equal pleafure from the rude ballad of an 
itinerant linger, with that which arifes to 
an improved tafte from the poliflied pieces 
of a Horace, or an Anacreon. It is, 
therefore, no derivation from the merits 
of Pliny, that he is not admired by every 
reader. His elegance is too fubtle and 
refined for the vulgar eye. 

Though great genius may be difplayed 
in hewing even a rough ftatue, or in 
iketching an imperfedb pifture; yet will 
the judicious connoilTeur always feel a 
pleafure in examining thofe works of fculp* 
ture or painting which have received the 
higheft polifh, and have been finilhed 
with the niceft traits of the pencil. Such 
writers as Homer and Shakefpeare I muft 
admire with all their imperfedions on 
their heads; but yet, as imperfeftions 
are not of themfelves laudable, it is furely 
confiftent with reafon to admire thofe alfo, 
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who, like PTilfcy, ere even painfully foK- 
Gk<Ml8 to Ateid them. -Lofiginus, with 
afi Ae ardfdur of geniti^, prdtrt faulty 
dA/akmce^ tofauklef^nMdkxrrity; butyfet 
niitbtr he, nor any oth^r fi^n&ble Crick has 
fvonouficed corredblKefi a fiult. 

It is poffiblc that the judgment may 
approve, #hik the heart and imagination 
letaiain urtaflfeiSted. But we read to be mo^ 
ved, to be enteitamed, to be delighted. 
Mere approbation is a frigid fetitimfeixt. 
An-animat^d work, therefore, which excitei 
warm emotions attertded even with Ocea«' 
fional difgulb, is read in prelerence to ano- 
ther, which is in&pid, chough ooiveft^ 
ttkd dulU thdugh judicious. But wkeM 
gelnus is ohiced with correft taftc^ the 
judgment, ^ heart, and the imagioMCNi 
ai!e at (xice folly fatisiied. Such a coMt* 
buKation exifted in the minds of Pfitiy 
and Addiibm ' 



ESSAY X^V. 

ON I4(Q.01|$TANCV. 

A Fickle conduct is always an objed of 
. ridicule ^nd cpntctnpCt The reafon 
}$y th^t ]t^ afgyes a confcipufnefs of t)\e 
iiuprgpfigty , of pur dcfigqs and adlio^8 
wh^n W9 K.eUnquifh them m (bon as fornv- 
cdi pr negl?^ thwn befprg they arc ft- 
fi^iihed^ A fnan who appe^Mrs wicliout f^£r 
ficienp reaiCbn to cpndemn hi^pwacpi^f)^ 
w^il b^ fifVf tp \f^ condomoed by oih^. 
Coii(i:aR(:y^ ;rerolutioO| ^nd fpirit, even ifi 
a bad CAM^Pp foeiD to teftify ^ cpnvi&ipn 
9^ itf£)4tM4ie^ aad induce others. to im^ 
igiWi tbatittoU^poffibilityof bis being 
jcigjn^ whp fcem^ clearly cpavji^ced t}^^bfi 
i^ i)OF Wfong. We are naturally difppie^ 
xt> admire fortitude, frpip? pyir xiati^jil 
V^iu of {^otoStioo. We naturally fepn- 
^ate ^FQm timidity, becaufe it only increi^ 
^ tbic general weakne^ 0/ manMd^i and^ 
4od^f exciiiQvciy of ill cpnfid^ratipn qf 
.our own advantage or infira)itie9^ the gap' 
pearance of courage and refolution has in 
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it fomething captivating, which often, in 
contradiftion to reafon, excites our wonder 
and approbation. 

But there are thofc who can defpife the 
opinion of the world, if that were the 
only inconvenience arifing from Incon- 
stancy; but, in truth, it not only in. 
curs the imputation of extreme folly, but 
produces all the confequcnces of it: for, 
however excellent the natural faculties of 
the mind may be, if they do not operate 
uniformly and confidently, they will not 
differ in their effefts from mental weaknels. 
To the fuccefs of any rational defign, ra* 
tional means are necefiary. No height of 
perfedion can be reached, without a re- 
gular progreffion of intermediate fteps. 
Caufe and effedfc are conftantly allied in 
morals^ as well as in phyfics. He, there- 
fore, who begins without continuation, who 
feizes oh the middle without attending to 
the preceding extreme, who experts the 
confequence without the caufe, muft be 
. difappointed in every defign, however 
rationally adopted. With the powers of 
reafon, and with juft pretenfions to pru- 
dence, 
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dence, he. muft refign the event of hb 
undertakings to the intervention of chance, 
a deity faid to have been originally made 
and adored only by folly. 

The prefervation of cbnftancy, as it 
is allowed to be expedient, muft likewife 
be granted to be difficult. After a ra* 
tional end is propofed, and proper means 
concerted for its attainment, a thoufand 
external accidents obftruft, a thoufand 
internal weaknefies retard the completion . 
When an undertaking is new, alf is hop^ 
alacrity, and pleafure: but the grace 01 
novelty is tranfitory. Sanguine expe£ta* 
tions and glowing ardour, foon give place 
to fteady toil and cool perfeverance. The 
mind, difappointed at finding pain where 
pleafure only was cxpefted, relinquifhes 
Its purfuit for a new one, where it feels a 
repetition of the pleafure of novelty, and 
the difguft of fatiety. 

It has ever been the boaft of the mora- 
lift, that man is pofTefTed of reafon; a 
guide which can direft him with certainty 
through the labyrinths of doubt; which 
can penetrate into futurity, and gather 
wifdom from the paft: yet, whatever 
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oaufe then msf be tb boAft^. that bHnuii 
pature is endowed with fitch « (mnkf.^ 
there it no left reaibn €o laoidnt^ that itt 
operation is almoft unlverfaUy itnpeded, or 
perverted bf proj iidice and p^f^i. Even 
they who can difeourfe with all the digpi^ 
of phil^ophy, on the advantages of re^ 
gukting the pafiions, are often i^flusnce^ 
in their condu^ by hun^wr. »nd caprice, 
II has even be^n aflerted, that every OMa 
is the man of the day, that he is governed 
by prefont circumftances and Gtuatioos^ 
and that .he. Is. entirely uninfluenced bf 
fettled plans and permanent principles. 
Hunger or repletion, the flighce(t indii^ 
policion of hody^ or emotion of onnd^ 
will unhinge the temper of the philofor 
phcr, and make him rcfembk the.childyU 
changeling,, or the pcevifli dolard. 

But let not a fault be imputed to na** 
ture which arifes from inattention. The 
hiftorv of philofophy evinces, that there 
have been meh Who have peff^Vtred ih a 
condiift fodhdfed oh principle, Without th6 
ftnalleft deviatidh. The ftoicS ffefobtioii 
was neither Ihaken by the ftfOrtg allurt- 
mcnts of pleafure, nor th* real fufF^rihg* 
of advcrfxty. Perhaps tht teoW rttioiial 
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of that fcA did not really pretend to 
defpife bodily pain> hm it is certain they 
were infenfible to the fevered attacks on 
the mind. What was done by ftoics may 
foe done by other men ; fince it is certain, 
ffaat other mm poflefl th6 faculties of the 
mind, and the qualities of the hearty in 
a ftate equal to theirs. They were ndt 
Tiaturally a fupcrior fpecies, but they ap- 
{reared to be fuch % becaufe they aded up 
to that dignity of human nature, of whicn 
others fcarcely had a conception. 

Fkkknefs is much inereafed by the 
effeminacy of modern manner^. ReBne^ 
ments in morals and behaviour, though 
they add a delicacy^ cpn^aionly fypuflAr 
duce a weakiiefs. The faftidiouffief) of 
refined tafte immediately relipquiihes it^ 
obje£):, upon the difcovery of the imslUQ: 
defeiSfc. It muft, therefore, be wished by 
every friend to mankind, that whi}e we 
cultivate elegance and refinementi w« {pay 
pot acquire fgch a fenfibility of di%ult- 
ful objefts, as to becotni^ incap^b^p pf 
performing the duties of common li& 
with that manly con&ancy, which can alpn^ 
obtain fucccfs, and defcrve reputation. 
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ESSAY XXXVI. 
To Amicus. 

ftBMARKS ON 80MB PASSAGES IN TACITUf. 

■pVER happy to comply with the re- 
queil of my friend, I tranfmit with 
pleafure the few curfory remarks in which 
we coincided at our laft meeting, as wc 
happened to turn over the leaves of an 
author that accidentally lay upon my 
table. 

The mention of circumftances incon- 
fiderable in themfelves, gives great force 
and beauty to a defcription. Tacitus in 
relating the murder of Agrippina, the 
mother of Nero, after giving an account 
of the manner in which the ruffians entered 
her chamber, adds — *' Cubiculo modicum 
** lumen inerat^ et ancillarum una.** — Upon 
reading this, the mind immediately fees a 
lively pidure of the whole fcene, and is 
more ftrongly affefted by it, than by any 
Other part of the defcription. The mo^ 
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dicum lumen is the kind of light in which 
the imagination fees moft clearJy. 

Tacitus, indeed, abounds with beao* 
ties; but the paiTages at the concluGon 
of the life of Agricola, are uncommonly 
excellent. They do as much honour tb 
his heart, as to his genius. That beau- 
tiful apoftrophc, ^^ TuverOyfelix Jgrieola^ 
&c.** has a fine efFcft on the reader, and 
evinces, that this figure is as graceful, oa 
proper occafions, in profe as in poetry. 
From thefc words to the end, there is « 
tcndernefs which fooths the heart with a 
pleafing melancholy. The whole is a fine 
model for funeral fermons or orations. 

The anticnts appear not to have had 
an idea of the indelicacy of praifing oneV 
felf. Not to mention Cicero, who, as 
every one knows, omits no opportunity 
of laviQiing the moft extravagant cncoi- 
miums on his own merits; the fenfible, 
the philofophic Seneca pays himfelf i 
compliment in his dying words, for which 
a modern, however great and illaftriousi 
would be ridiculed. When his cxecU" 
doners refufed him perm i Eon to write a 

will. 
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will, Tacitus informs us, that he acl«- 
drefled his compsinions to this purpofe: 
** ^ando mtriiis e^rum refcrre gratiam 
^^ p'^hibtretur^ quod unum jgm tamen et 
^^ pulcherrimum habihat^ imaginm vit^t 
*^ fius relinquere teftaiur^ cujus fi mmores 
^' ifini^ bonarum artium famam^ ium cm^ 
** Jiantis amiciti^e laturos.** 

The hiftorians of antiquity excelled the 
moderns in drawing charaders. At kaf^ 
the characters in their writing! give ti$ 
more pleafure, and excite more admira- 
tion : but this may be attributed to tht^ 
intrinfic merit of the perfonages defcribed, 
and not merely to the fuperior excellence 
of the hiftorians. Heroic virtue is the 
fineft , topic for panegyric, but heroic 
virtue, from the nature of our political 
inftitutions, cannot appear fo frequently 
among us, as among the Greeks and 
Romans. Tacitus, however, excels not 
only in thefe elevated characters, but aho 
in the domeftic and lefs diftinguifhed. He 
exhibits here and there a maftcr-ftrokc, 
which proves him to have been pcrfcdly 
acquainted with the human heart under 

all 
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all circumftances, and in all fituations. 
The chara^Uir of Ga&ais (frildng^y beau- 
tiful. How elegantly ic concludes, " Ma- 
** jor f rival vifus dim prruatus it omhium 
** confenfu capax imperii nifi imptraffet^ 

Salluft^ likewife^ abounds with fucbflioit 
charaften accurately drawn» and higMy 
finifbed. Thofe of Cato and Casfar are 
of tUis kind) and would alone obtain £Mr 
their author greater fame, than whole 
tomes of dpU» uainterefting^ though fakh^ 
ful and authentic, narratico* 

But though Tacitus^ like Michiairid^ 
may be admired as a writer^ he muft be 
reprobated as a moraUft. His portraits 
are all caricaturas. A corrupt heart U no 
Icfs vifibie in their delineation, than a maf- 
ftfly hand. By vilifying human nature, 
he has contributed to its depravity^ Man, 
once taught to think meanly of himfeli^ 
will fdon juftify his own opinioiu 
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ESSAY XXXVII. 

» 

OK THE BAD CONSBQUEMCES OF NATIQKAJCr 

PARSIMONY. 

INHERE have been thofe who have 
(erioufly maintained, chat Avarice^ 
however it tnzy debafe the charader and 
contraA the notions of individuals, is 
beneficial to the community. That private 
vice» of any kind are public benefits, is 
an opinion fo injurious to the caufe of vir<^ 
tue, that though it ihould be admitted by 
the fpeculative politician, it were to be 
wi(hed,. that it could always be refuted by 
the defenders of morality. 

Avarice, however, difiers in its opera* 
tion from other vices. To individuals 
it is faid to be advantageous, as it pre^ 
vents the indulgence of luxurious appe- 
tites. To the public it is hurtful, be- 
caufe it confines, in a date of ftagnation, 
that money which Ihould circulate in the 
body politic, anddififufe health and vigour 
through every part. 

The parfimonious man approaches fo 
liearly to a llate of nature, that befides 

food 
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food and raiment, he fcarcely knows a 
want. Of the elegances, the embeUilh* 
mcnts, and the enjoyments of life, he 
.has no dcfire, becaufe they are necefla- 
rily attended with expence. The mere 
.wants of nature are eafily fuppUed by the 
natural produflions of a country, and 
with thefe the mifer is contented. H^ 
therefore contributes nothing to foreign 
trade, which fupplies not only the fupeiv 
fluities of life, but is the moft fertile 
fpurce of public opulence. 

The merchant does not penetrate tnk the 
remoteft Indies to bring home commodities 
which clothe the naked, or feed the hun- 
gry ^ but which furnilh fplendour, eafi^ 
8|nd pleafure to the wealthy, the voluptuous, 
and the luxurious. Thefe articles may, 
perhaps, deftroy the health, debilitate the 
minds, and corrupt the morals of indivi* 
duals; but they increafe the finances of 
the ftate, and give it power in war, and 
dignity in peace. 

A vifionary philofopher, as he would 
be called by the ftatefman, may perhaps 

objeft to the opink)n, that luxury is bene- 
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ficiri to tl>e public, bccaufc it is hifrtftrl 
10 individuals, who, indeed, conflitute thfe 
conimunky, and becavric the happinefe of 
jnAviduah confidered in the aggregate 
ought to be the ultimate view of rational 
governtnent: but let rt be remembered, that 
-wr do not live in an Utopia, and that if wc 
^•rould avoid empty fpeculatron, wc taiuft 
farm our ideas, as well as regulate our 
^aftionwsfar ffs'vtrtue will permit, according 
'to receivtefd notions «nd prevalent manners. 
It is indeed to be wifticd, thac we could 
^nnviate the e:(oeHeoce of a Spartm R e- 
-pubKc) tmt firtco thw <:an wAf be wHhed, 
il remains thart' w« make the >beft iHe of 
AifTgs as' they are, and adapt our plans 
€e present circumltance^ knd fituations. 
'BeQties, by the benefits accruing to a ftate 
fromkrX'Ury, muft bewndcrftood the bene- 
"fits accruing to its finances, its power, its 
l^lendour, and not to its morah, ks vir- 
tues, and its polrca. Nothing, therefore, 
advanced on this fubjeft muft be thought 
tofeeotnmend Intenr^r mcc andprofufion. 
Ute only fpeculate upon it without wife- 
ing to influence pradice. 

In 
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In all civilized countries, where pro« 
gpeffive refinement continually introduces 
unneceflfary wants, there will ever be a 
great number of artificers who are folely 
Aipported by fiirnifhing articles, which^ 
though fought for with avidity, and pur* 
chafed at a great price, adminifter only to 
the caprice of luxury, and the wanton* 
ne& of pleafure. The manufafturer 
thrives, he rears a family, he teaches 
ibem bis art; till at length, thefe arttfir* 
cers of fuperfluity become one of, the 
mott nunieroqs bodies in the community* 
Should the dentiand for their manufafturea 
ceafe, thpuiands would be immediately re- 
duced no extreme want, and the ftate 
overrun with, members not only uiekis» 
but burtbenlbme. Whenever the gold 
and diamond, which adorn the gay and 
the fair, fliall be no longer prized, and the 
rich garment laid afide for the homi^ly 
cloak, myriads of hands, which by honeft 
labour procured bread for a numerous 
progeny, will be lifted up in fupplication 
for eleemofynary relief. To other occu- 
pations they could not turn themfelves, be- 

caule 
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caufe many of thc;Ti would become equal- 
ly unneccfTary, and becaufe tbofe which 
fliould noc be fo, would be already full. 

The trueft opulence of a nation is 
populoufnefs; but the poor will not be 
ioduced to fettle in domellic life, and 
ffaife a numerous family, whom they know 
they cannot fupport by induftry, but muft 
fee become objeds of charity, or pc- 
rifli for want of that little which fimple 
nature requires. Marriage, which in acivil, 
moral, and religious view, is the moft 
advantageous and proper intercourfe of 
the fexes, will no longer be entered upon 
by the lower orders of the cgmmunity. 
The concupifcible paffions will, however, 
remain importunate for gradiication, and 
illicit commerce will be the natural con- 
fequence : but the difeafes and infirmities 
arifing from univcrfal debauchery, will 
ultimately put an effeAual ftop to popu- 
lation. The offspring of promifcuous 
embraces will not only be inconfiderable, 
but, in the end, weak, fickly, deformed 
and (hort-lived. 

National 
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National profufion, it may be faid, od- 
cafions evils no lefs deftruftive among the 
rich and gfeat, than national Avarice in- 
flidts on the poor: but the rich and great 
arc by far the leaft numerous part of the 
itatc; and Ibme have ventured to aflert, 
that their total extinftion might be fup- 
'plied, without inconvenience, by the lower 
orders. Add to this, that the opulent have 
it in their power to be prudently luxurious, 
and to indulge in the gratifications bf 
profufion, without fuffering all its confe- 
qucnces. If they do fuflrcr from it, thej^ 
may be faid to deferve their fufFerings, 
fincc they might avoid them by caution 
and difcrction: but this cannot be true 
of the evils which the poor would fuftain 
from national Avarice, for they would be 
as unavoidable as unalleviated. 

The wants of luxury ftimulate to 
a£i:ion, and excite induftry; while the 
wants of nature, from their paucity and 
the facility of fupplying them, fuffcr the 
powers both of mind and body to finic 
, into torpidity. If we take a view of fomc 
neighbouring nations, the peculiarity of 

T whofc 
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yfhojk political cpn0;icutioos occ^fipqs a 
general poverty arnqng the lower ran^c?» 
nod cpnfequent|y prohibits ^n univerf^i 
iu^^ry, wp (ball fiqd the greater p^rt 
dragging ^ liftlefs; )ife of indolence, with* 
ifij{\ a ^iO[\ for diftipj^ioq^ Qr a defir« qf 
l^eliorat^ng their condition. 

Thpff countries of Turkey whi^b cqa- 
ftitutq;} smtieqt Greece, exhibit a (nelf^^« 
cboly proof of the ei^treme degener^y %o 
ifhich human nature may 1^ rfducc<^^ 
lybci^ prfcluded^ by tt^vcry ^3^d w^p;, 
from liberal nierchandizft and its <;onJG;* 
quences, expenfive and lus^^ripps pka%(Bf. 
Xt canpot b? fuppoied, that t;he v^piyerfiil 
Cupidity and w^nt of fpirit, which ^ 
remarkable among thofe p|BQp)ei procee4s 
from ap inferiority pf naitural ppvfi$ff» 
but from aa habitual imlo|fn^9« I^^r 
^an this indolence be attribptj^d tp any 
Other caufe than to a want of propex qI;^ 
jefts to excite the pallions of hop; ai^ 
fear, thofe neceffary incentives to eyo^ 
laudable purfuit and ufeful pndert^kij 
and thefe proper ol^efls cat^ alone ^il 
from, ui^ivcrfel liberty^ anil umy?rfajHjw^i|- 
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)tf. It is well known to thofe who a^e 
dUx]uaidted with modern hiftory, that the 
liide republic of Holland^ however cir^^ 
cumfcribed in its extent, and, compara^ 
tiveljr with the oriental nations, thinly in- 
habited^ has produced greater men, has 
been taott fuccefsful in war, and has ac* 
cumulated more real wealth, than the 
whole Ottoman empire^ Nor can fuch an 
event be made matter of wonder to thofe 
ilipho refleA, that in Holland, a fpirit of 
merchandize, univerfally prevalent, has 
eisciced a fpirit of luxury^ ftill prompt- 
ing the unwearied adventurer to new 
tSorUi which, in the end, enrich himfelf 
and aggrandize his country. 

Upon a review of antient Rome^ we 
Qbferve, that (he was indeed virtuous^ 
valiant, and wife, under confuls who were 
taken from the plough^ but that fhe was 
opulent^ invincible, and m £hort, miftre(9 
of the world, under thofe who would not 
hefitate to fquaftder the produce of a pro^^ 
vince upon a fupper, or to lavilh the re* 
venues of a kingdorn upon a concubine. 
It was at this pei:iod, that fhe excelled 

T a in 
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in arcs, a world which (he had conquered 
by arms. Had fhe conftandy perfevercd 
in her priftine temperance, ihe might, in- 
deed, have excited the admiration of 
phildfophtrs, and her inhabitants as indi- 
viduals would have been happier; but 
flie would never have furpaffed all other 
nations in power and wealth, thofe poli- 
tical advantages, which are on the prefent 
occafion to be confidered independently 
of the happinefs of fingle members, and 
as unconnei5ted with morality : but it muft 
not be left unnoticed, that the luxury and 
extravagance which contributed to her ag- 
grandizement, did at lait, by the corrup- 
tion of individuals, occafion her downfaU 
A Solon, or a Lycurgus, may invent 
in his retirement a code of laws, and a 
fyftcm of government, in which intem- 
perance and profufion ihall be prohibited; 
but if he expefts that a ftrift obfcrvance 
of his inftitutions will render his Republic 
fuperior to its rivals in wealth, as well as' 
virtue, he will infallibly be difappointed. 
The' two Grecian dates, of which thefe 
great men were the legidators, though 

one 
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one of them became unrivalled in military 
difcipline and auftere virtue, and the other 
produced the greateft heroes, poets, and 
philofophers, the world ever knew, were 
never diftinguifWfed by the extt^nt of their 
territories, or the abundance of their re- 
venues. Perfia, where luxury was carried 
to the extreme, and where even the name* 
of the virtues of temperance and modera- 
tion were almoft unknown, 'not only fur- 
paffed Athens and Sparta in power, but 
conquered the world. Effeminate as the 
Perfians were from the warmth of their 
climate, and the delicacy of their man- 
ners; yet did their love of pleafure, and 
the fpirit of luxury, occaCon fuch a mul- 
tiplication of the members of that ftate, 
as enabled it to fend myriads into the field, 
and fometimes to overcome, by mere fu- 
periority of number, the efforts of inge- 
nui:y and valour. Greece, however, re- 
laxed the feverity of her manners, and, 
under the condud of a Macedonian, eafi- 
ly fubdued the oriental nations, whom 
fhe greatly excelled in military difcipline 
and condud. 

T 3 If 
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If after ihe conteinpUtioii of foreign^ 
States, we turn our attention to Qur na- 
tive country, we fliall find reafon to con-« 
jefture, that the power and opulence, by 
which it at prefent rivalt antient ^ome» 
would foon dwindle to poverty and infig^- 
nificance,^ if fumptuary laws were to pre-, 
elude that luxury and extravagance which, 
pevail through every rank of the cona- 
niupity. Thr produce of the Indks^, 
which pours in an annual tide of wealth,^ 
as it confifts entirely of fuperBuiiieSa couldt 
indeed eaGly be difpenfed with. IndM-. 
duals would, perhaps, in time, be hap* 
pier without thpni ; but the body politic,,, 
as it now is cbnftituted, would foon (hew 
fymptoms of a hafty confumption. 

When however we confider the (ubjeft 
not as modern politicians, but as moralifts, 
we muft reprobate luxury in the ftrongeft 
terms as the bane of all that is good and 
truly great. And alas! what avail our ri- 
vers crowded with fhips and our warehoufcs 
with (lore, if our minds and bodies are 
weakened and corrupted by our wealth? 
How little (hall we profit if we gain the 
whole world and lofe our health, Qur fenfe, 
our virtue, ourfclves?- 
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ESSAY XXXVIII; 
oif ^arm'onV of period. 

'^HE laboriom antiquary, and the dull 
c6mpile^, are commonly contented 
vnth a bdok» hoTVevei" ahadotned and 
uninterefting, if it affords information. 
Itht flo\*erS of rhfetoric tltey dtefpife as 
ititfretrictou^ artifices; a:nd the graces of 
ftylc they ncgleft as contributing moi*c 
to dmtklliihment than to folidity. 

Hut the majority of readers* ai^e hcither 

abte nbr defirous to overcome that pro- 

penfity to be pieafed, Which they derive 

frorri nature. Befid<ds an und^rftandihg to 

cohceivtf, an imagination to invent, and a 

fhemofy to retain, thdy have an ear finely 

fiifceptible of all the mufic of mbdutoterf 

ptriodS. Cbthpofitions not addreffed to* 

the latter as well as to the former of tliefe 

faculties, they may rej^ft as defedlive. 

The fineft reafohirig, and- the moft ani- 

itlatcd oratory, are attended to with difguff,* 

when accompanied with difcord. Intrirific 

. ^nefit rhay iiicite approbation, but external 

T 4 ornament 
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ornament is neccflary to give plcafurc. An 
accurate fyftem, or a well authenticated 
hiftory, however rugged the ftyle, is valu- 
able as a colledion of materials; but can* 
not claim the title of a perfcft compofi- 
tion, till it is polifhed to fuch a degree of 
fmoothnefs as the fpecies of writing feems . 
to require. 

In the rude ages of literature, the mind 
acquiefces in folid fenfe exprefled in un- 
harmonious didion. An Ennius among 
the Romans, and a Shakefpeare among 
the moderns, is admired for juftnefs and 
fublimity of conception, though the Ityle 
be rugged and difcordant. The novelty 
of the firft literary produftions caufes fo 
ftrong a pleafurc in the' reader's mind, 
that he can perceive nothing wanting to 
complete his fatisfadlion. His ear is un«> 
accuftomed to tuneful meafures, and for 
want of better examples, feels a pleafure 
arifing from the harfheft numbers. Thus 
the vulgar liften with delight to the baw- 
ling notes of an itinerant finger; while the 
refined earof aconnoifTeurin muficmuft be 
foothed with the fofc warblingof anltalian« 

' But 
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But fucceeding writers 6nd it necefiary, 
if they hope for readers, to adopt gracet 
unknown to their predcceflbrs. They 
find it difficult to add novelty to the mat- 
ter, becaufe, in the courfc of a few ages, 
every fubjedl is frequently treated, and 
coniequently foon exhaufted. Syftema- 
tical writings mud from their nature con- 
tain nearly the fame thoughts, conneded 
in a fimilar manner. In all kinds of com- 
pofition which, either from their particular 
nature, or from their having been before 
difcufled, admit not of invention, if no- 
velty is neceflary, it muft be fought for 
in the ftyle, rather than in the matter. 
An author who cannot add any thing new 
to the philofophy of a Bacon or a Newton, 
may yet deliver their thoughts in fuch a 
manner, may fmooth their roughneffes, 
and refine their beauties with fuch orna- 
ments of diftion, that his work may be 
more read than thofc of the inventors, 
from whom it was derived. Fontenelle 
and Lc Pluche arc univerfally ftudied, 
while the fources from which they drew, 
the works of Bacon and Boyle, are left a 

3 prey 
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pf ef to moths atid worms in fome diverted 
libf^iy. 

The books which have tmited delight 
with hrilru6liort, have always furvit^d 
tho^ which had no other aim tha^ real 
trtifity. Dolnefs only cati pore Ovef the 
unirtterefting page where rtofhing rs of- 
fered to footh the ear, and Matter the ima« 
giniation. Such fludy refembles a jo'tirney 
over gloomy dlefarts where no fun-be)am* 
Cfittrs the way, no hofpitable door irtvites,r 
no enchanting profpeA alleviates die pains 
of fatigue. Neceflity alone can urge the 
traveller over barren traits and fnowtopt 
mountains; but he treads with rapture 
^lorig the fertile vales of thofe happier 
climes, where every breeze is perfume, 
atid every fcene a pidiure. Hence in 
the repofitorics of literature, we obferve, 
that bulky tomes, replete with the pro- 
foundeft erudition, are left untouched bli 
dufty (helves ; while the more fupcrficial, 
y^t more pleafmg, produ<5lions are perufed 
with wonder, and committed to memory by 
repetition. It is indeed a melancholy re* 
fledion, that thofe immenfe works of 

learning. 
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foarniag, which coft the labour of a life^ 
which were produced by many an acMog 
head and palpitating heart, and by which 
tounortality was to be acquired, are aC 
laft conflgncd to oUivion, bccaufe their 
authors have neglefted to combine ex<- 
temal beaccy with intriafic vahie. 

Every fpecies of compofition has fome 
end in view, which if it does not accom- 
p!ifh, it falls fhort of due perfe&ionr. 
The end of all hiftorical, rhetorical, and* 
poetical works, is to pleafe as welTas to 
inftru(5l. If either of thefe docs not com- 
prehend every mode of pleafing which 
is confident with its kind, it is faulty. 
Upon this plea, the advocates for rhyme, 
in Englilh vcrfe, reft their argument. 
Rhyme, fay they, judicioufly conduced, 
gives an additional power of pleafing to 
the naturally inherent charms of poetry. 
It is not to be rejcdted as a gothic orna- 
ment, invented by monkifti barbarifm, 
and continued by a bigotted adherence to 
cuftom; but is to be adopted and ad- 
mired as an improvement even, on claffic 

verfification. In the hands of a Drydbnv 

or 
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or a Pope, it Iboths the ear with a melody 
hardly equalled by a Virgil : and though 
no judicious critic can join Voltaire in 
cenfuring Shakefpeare for not adopting 
rhyme, becaule rhyme is abfurd in con* 
▼erfation, whether dramatic or convivial i 
yet every one mud allow, that the poems 
of Pope would lofe much of their beauty 
fhould they be deprived of rhyme, even 
though the fubjed matter were noc to un- 
dergo the Icaft variation. We fliould in- 
deed ftill find, as Horace fays on another 
occafion, the fcatcered limbs of a difmem- 
bered poet, but we (hould infallibly lofe 
all thofe graces which refult from harmony 
and proportion. The bare matter, how- 
ever juft the thoughts and forcible the 
rcafoning, would not give the author the 
reputation of a great poet. The fame 
remarks may - be transferred to profaic 
compofition. We fhall feldom liften, un- 
lefs the ear is charmed, while the mind 
is convinced. 

It is not enough to bring the ftone from 
the quarry, and form it into a regular 
pile, in the rude (late in which it was 

produced 
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produced by nature. It may indeed, how* 
ever rough and unihapen, afford a fheU 
ter in neceffuy, and ferve all the purpofes 
of common ule; but will not ftrike the 
eye of a paffenger with wonder, till the 
chifel in the matter's hand (hall have called 
forth each latent beauty, added the feftoon 
and the Corinthian foliage, and united 
grace with ftrength. 

It is well known, that the firft com- 
pofitions of the mod celebrated writers 
were poetical. The faculty of imagina- 
tion is the firft that difplays itfelf in the 
human mind. The ardour of youth, too 
wild to be reftrained by frigid rules, loves 
to indulge in all the licence of poetry: 
but as the reafoning powers ripen, they 
become enabled to controul the Tallies of 
fancy, which, perhaps, of itfelf gradually 
grows chafter and more corred. At this 
advanced period, the mind defcends from 
the heights of poetry to profe. It, how- 
ever, infenfibly communicates fome of 
the graces of the art which it has relin- 
quifhed, to that which it affumes. A 
vein of poetical ore will be difcerjjed not 

only 
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only in the thought, but in the ftyk) 
Mfhich though it will not fall into the 
fault of real tnetrct will neoefiarily 6ow. 
in fuch cadence as a poetical ear fhall 
diftate and ap(>rove. 

Unlearned readers among the moderns 
feldom attend to the beauties of hanno* 
iiious compofition. If they are pleaied 
with it> they know not whence 'their 
pleafure arifes. Attentive to the matter 
rather than the manner, they would, per- 
hap$» think an author but ill employed 
n^o fliould write a long treaufe on the 
art of tuning a period. They would be 
furprifed to be informed^ that one of the 
antient critics has acquired immortal fame 
by perfeAing an art which is converfant 
in found, rather thaa i& fenfe, and which 
in their opinion is unimportant* Diony'^ 
fins of Haticarnafltifit howevery owes more 
of his reputation to his Treadfe on the 
Stcuftuce of Words, than to any other of 
kis works. After fa exceUtent a model m 
Greek, itisjuOlly macterof wonder, that 
nothing of this; kind has been attempted 
mdi fucceis in the Englifli lai^uage. 

Cicero 
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Cicero has attributed an efficacy to 9i 

harmony of period, which experience only 

can prove to be real. A fentence of UQ 

more than five words was received with 

ttniverfal plaudits, though, as the author of 

it confefled, their whole merit confided in 

the ikilful collocation* Tranfpoie but 4 

iingle word, and the cffeA will be entirely 

loft. In his elegant Dialogues on t\m 

Chara^er of an Orator, he has entered 

into a curious difquifition on the fubje^^ 

of prpfaic numbers, and feems tp requtc* 

in an Qra(ioi, an exadnei^ of loetN al^ 

inQft cqu^l tp that of ve? &• The fubjeft 

is certainly cuiious^ and thi$ great t\v^ 

torician, a$ well as orator, has treated it 

with precifion: but as the quantity of 

tatift WQi;d3 is afcertained by ruJes very 

different from the analogy of modem hmr 

guiaiges, the ftri<9:ures of Cicero have 00 

Qtherwife contributed to haraoqaize the 

periods of our writers, than by fuggefting 

the beayty and expediency pf pro^ic m9r 

dulation. 

But if his. pinecepts have not much iuai 
ilucAQQ in ^VAPg this finiftiing grace t9 

8 cpmpolitions 
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compofitions in our own language, his 
example may communicate to them the 
moft captivating melody. His cadences 
are almoft as pleafing to a fufceptible ear,. 
as a regular piece of mufic. So ncccffary 
did he deem it to fatisfy the fenfe of hear- 
ing, that he often adds a fynonymous and 
unneccffary word to complete the round- 
ncfe of his period. To accufe an author; 
of Cicero's fame, of ufmg words merely 
for the found, may, perhaps, furprife him 
who is not converfant in his writings; but 
the recoUeAion of a few paldages will im- 
oiediately induce thofe, who are well ac-^ 
quainted with his works, to acknowledge 
the juftnefs of this obfervation. 

But whoever would trace this harmony 
to its origin, muft be referred to the Greek 
writers. Their numerous expletives which 
occur in every page, are ufed almoft folely 
to fill up chafms in the cadence, and to 
render the harmony full and perfeft. Some 
critics have, indeed, attempted to point 
out the fignification of every particle in 
every paflage-, but their ill fuccefs, after 
aU their diligence, is a confirmation of 

the truth of the preceding pofition. 

Plato's 
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t^lato's periods are the models of Cicero. 
A good ear» on a curfory comparifon of 
afew fentences^ cannot but obferve how 
well the komail orator ha$ imitated the 
Greek philofopher. 

It may be reafonably conje£tured, that 
one caufe why thpfe antient writers who 
have come down to us entire, furvived their 
contemporaries who once rivalled themt 
might perhaps be, that they extended their 
attention beyond the copioufnefs of matter 
and folidity of fenfe, to pleafing found 
and modulated cadence. 

If the writers of the prefent age excel 
thofe of the paft in any particular, it is, 
perhaps, in the numbers or harmony of 
their compofitions. A common Writer will 
now exhibit a greater variety of mufical 
cadences in his haily produfiions, than is 
to be; found in the moft finifhed pieces of 
our old Englifh writers *. Many celebra* 
ted produ&ions of late times, which arc 
chiefly indebted for their fame to harmony 
of period, might be enumerated*, but 
their well known merit renders additional 
applaufe fuperfluous. 

* Raleigh, Hooker, Afcbam, and (everal writera 
la the reign of Elizabeth, moft be excepted, 

u 
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ON THE OLD ENGLISH P«ETS.' 

^HE antiquarian fpirit, which, was once 
confined to enquiries concerning tJie 
manners, the buildings, the records, and 
the coins of the ages that preceded us, 
has now extended icfeif to thofe poetical 
compofitions which were popular among 
our forefathers, but which have gradual- 
ly funk into oblivion through the decay 
of language, and the prevalence of a 
corre£t and poli(hed tafte. Books print-* 
ed in the black letter are fought for with 
the fame avidity with which the Englifh 
antiquary perufes a monumental infcrip- 
tion, or treafures up a Saxon piece of 
money. The popular ballad compofed 
by fome illiterate minilrel, and which has 
been handed down by tradition for feve« 
ral centuries, is refcued from the hands 
of the vulgar, to obtain a place in the 
coUeaioii of the man of tafte* Vcrfes, 
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which, a few years paft, were thought 
worthy the attention of children only, or 
of the loweft and rudeft orders, are now 
admired for that artlefs fimplicity which 
once obtained the name of coarfenefs and 
vulgarity. 

It muft be confefled, that this taftc is 
fortunate for the public in general. An 
old rufty coin or fhield would excite 
rapture in a Swinton or Rawlinfon, but 
would be beheld with pcrfeft indifference 
by the greater part of the literati, and 
defpifed by the reft. But the genuine 
beauties of poetry are capable of being 
relifhed by thofe who are pcrfeftly re- 
gardlefs whether or not it was printed in 
the black letter, and written by Rowley 
or by Chatterton. Every lover of this 
art is pleafcd with the judicious felcftion 
of Percy, and gives himfelf little concern 
about dates. The antiquary may per- 
haps admire the oldeft and the worft 
piece in the colleftion. He is entitled to 
the enjoyment. He has toiled •* for it 
through many an obfcure page. And 
the common reader partakes with him in 

U 2 the 
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the pleafure refulcing from bis labours in 
this department, though he has no ade* 
quate idea of the fupreme felicity of pof- 
feffing an Ocho. 

The mere antiquarian tafte in poetry 
is certainly abfurd. It is more dif- 
ficult to difcover the meaning of many 
of our old poets, difguifed as it is in an 
obfolete and uncouth phrafeology, than 
to read an elegant Greek or Latin author. 
Such ftudy, is like raking in a dunghill 
for pearls, and gaining one's labour only 
for one's pains. 

Our earlier poets, whofe names and 
works are defervedly forgotten, feem to 
have thought that rhynve was poetry. 
And even this conftituent requifite they 
applied with extreme negligence. It was» 
however, good enough for it's readers ; 
molt of whom confidered the mere abi- 
lity of reading as a very high attainment. 
It has had its day, and the antiquary muit 
not defpifc us, if we cannot perufe it with 
patience. He who delights in all fuch 
reading as is never read, may derive fome 
pleafure from the Angularity of his tafte ^ 

but 
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but he ought ftill to refpeft the judg- 
ment of mankind, which has conHgned co 
oblivion the works which he admires. 
While he pores unmoleftcd on Chaucer, 
Gower, Lydgate and Occleve, let him 
not cenfure our obflinacy in adhering to 
Homer, Virgil, Milton, and Pope, 

In perufingthe antiquated pages of our 
Englilh bards, we fometimes find a paf-* 
fage which has comparative merit, and 
which fhines with the greater luftrc, be* 
caufe it is furrounded with deformity. 
\/Vhile we confider the rude ftate of lite- 
rature, the want of models, the depra- 
ved tafte of readers, we arc ftruck with 
the lead appearance of beauty. We arc 
flattered with an idea of our own pene- 
tration, in difcovering excellencies which 
have efcaped the notice of the world. 
We take up the volume with a previous 
determination, to prove that it contains 
valuable matter. We are unwilling that 
our pains (hould be unrewarded. We 
feleA a few lines from a long work, and by 
a little critical refinement, prove that they 
are wonderfully excellent. But the candid 
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are ready to confefs, chat they havie not 
often difcovered abfolute merit fufficient 
in degree or quantity to repay the labour 
of refearch. 

Rowe has faid, that the old Englifli 
bards and minflrrels foared many a height 
above their followers ; and it is true, 
that thofe old ballads which are in the 
mouths of peafants on both fides the 
Tweed, have (bmething in them irrefift- 
ably captivating. Vulgar, coarfe, inele- 
gant, they yet touch the heart. Many of 
them, when read, as the writers intended, 
are mufic^L They have pleafed the ear 
and the mind of a whole people, and 
therefore, in fpite of the cold feelings of 
the critic, muft be pronounced beautifuL 
Addifon firft gained them the notice 
of fcholars, by - his praifes of Chevy- 
Chace. He illuftrated their beauties, by 
comparing them with the Claflics. This 
indeed drew the attention of the claffic^ 
reader; but it may be queftioned, whe* 
ther it would not be a better method to 
view them as originals ; and in order to 
|irocure them a general reception^ appeal 

to 
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to the geauioe feelings of nature. For, 
in trUchf when compared as compoTttions, 
wUix the CQVTC& works of Virgil or Ho- 
irace> the .barbarous language in which 
Ithey are written makes them appear to 
difadvantagie. At the fame time, it muil 
be con&fled, that it affords a very pjea- 
iing employment to the police fcholar, to 
remark the coincidences of thought which 
are ufual^ found in works of genius 
written at diiTerent periods by thofe who 
could not pollibly imitate each other. 
The philofopher gladly feizes the phe- 
nomenon, as it tends to elucidate a cu- 
rious truth refpeding the hunvan mind, 
that all men of nearly equal faculties, 
fall into nearly the fame train of thought 
when placed in fimilar circumftances. , 
Notwithftanding thd incontrovertible 
merit of many of our antient relics of 
poetry, I believe it may be doubted* 
whether any one of them would be tole« 
rated as the produftion of a modern 
poet. As a good imitation of the an- 
cient manner it would find it's admirers, 
but coniidered independently as an ori* 
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gmal, it would be thought a carelcfs^ vuU 
gar, inartificial compofitioa. There are 
few who do not read Mr. Percy's own 
piece, and thofe of other late writers, with 
more pleafure, than the oldeft ballad in 
the coUeAion of that ingenious writer. 

Poetical genius appeared with great 
luftre among the Scots, at a time when 
it was obfcured in England. At one of 
the barreneft periods of Englifh litera* 
ture, Dunbar, Douglas, and Lyndfay 
wrote with great elegance in the true fpi- 
jrit of original poetry. They wanted only 
t better' language, and a more durable 
dialed, to have become national claflics. 
With all their beauties it is difficult to 
read them with patience ; for the neceffity 
of continually recurring to a gloflary, 
cools the ardour which the perufal of a 
beautiful paflage may have excited, and 
induces the tired reader to fly to more 
modern books, whofe gold* equally pure, 
may be extracted without the trouble 
of an analytical procefs. 

The prefent is an age of literary decep* 
(ion. It is indeed charafteriftical of an 
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advanced period of letters and refinements 
when the various modes of writing have^ 
in every department, been anticipated, to 
have recourfe to forgery in order to gain 
attention. Of this every one acquainted 
with the prefent date of literature in 
England, is fenlible* Chatterton, though 
the bed, is not the only imitator and pre- 
tended reftorer of our ancient poets. 

It will be allowed by all, that a com* 
pofition ought to be eftimated by its 
abfolute, not its relative merit. And 
yet a poem, which» while it is fuppofed 
to have been written three or four cea* 
turies ago, is generally read and ad- 
mired, is neglefted as foon as it is difco- 
vered to be a modern produftion. That 
it (hould lofe its value in the eyes of the 
antiquary, when it is found to wear only 
a counterfeited ruft, is not wonderful ; 
but it. might reafonably be fuppofed, that 
the man of tafte would continue to ad- 
mire it even after the detection. Though 
at the fame time it is true, that mod men 
have fo nauch of the antiquarian fpirit 
gs to feel an additional pleafure when 
3 excellence 
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excellence is united with antiquity. By 
an effort of imaginatioQ, we place our- 
ielves in the age of the author, and cali 
up a thoufand coUateral ideas which :give 
beauties to his work not naturally inhe- 
lent. 

Whether the antiquarian tafte in poe-^ 
try is reafonable or unreafonable, it affords 
an elegant and a plealing amufement to 
tfaofe who poflefs it. Miltakes in mat- 
ters of mere tafte and literature are harm- 
kfs in their confequences to fociety. 
They have no dired): tendency to hart 
any intereft, or corrupt any morals. 
While therefore they are not likely to 
become general, they mult not be at- 
tacked with virulence. Difputes in the 
republic of letters ; a republic, unlike 
the political commonwealth, fhould be con- 
duced with gentlenefs. That humanity of 
temper which a fuccefsful purfuit of learn- 
ing infpires, would, of icfelf, it might be 
fuppoled, fecure a mild and generous be- 
haviour in literary controverfy. But the 
rcvcrfe has ufually been the cafe. Ben- 
iley, Middlcton, Warburton, havefomc- 

times 
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times indulged an irritable temper be- 
yond thofe limits, which as chriftians 
and fchoiars they muft have feen and ap- 
proved. They who have obferved the 
rancour mutually difplayed in the difa- 
grcements of the learned, muft have con- 
cluded, if they knew not the ftate of the 
queftion, that foxnething of the utmoft 
cofifeq^ence to life, fame^ or fortune was 
at ftake. Contempt or indignation muft 
have taken place, when they found that 
nothing more was agitated, than the 
propriety or impropriety of Greek accents, 
the genuinenefs of fome foolifh book, 
the juftnefs of a conjectural emendation, 
and other fubjeAs, which had not the leaft 
tendency to promote or injure fciencc or 
fociety. 
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ESSAY XL. 

ON SCULPTURE. 

^T^ HAT the human mind is naturally 
delighted with the works of imita^ 
tion, is a remark of the earlieft philofo* 
phers, and the juftnefs of it has been uni- 
formly confirmed by every fubfequenc en* 
quiry. Even thofe objefts which in rea* 
lity difguft the fenfes, when imitated by 
the Ikilful arcift pleafe the imagination : 
but if imitation is capable of converting 
deformity to beauty, and of teaching in- 
elegance to pleafe, its influence muft be 
fiill greater on the mind, when the object 
imitated, originally excites ideas of the 
fublime and beautiful. 

Juft rcprefentations of the irrational or 
inanimate creation, are, indeed, in a great 
degree pleafing; but the higheft delight 
which the fine arts can beftow, is derived 
from imitations of human nature. The 
variegated landfcape is, perhaps^ viewed 
with greater complacency on the canvas, 
than in the natural appearance, becaufe 

imitation 
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imitation adds a grace to the intrinfic 
beauty. The bloom of the grape, the 
blufli of the peach, and the crimfon of 
the rofe, defigned by nature to pleafe, 
may perhaps pleafe yet more when pre- 
fented to the view by the hand-maiden of 
nature. The fame obfervation mayjuftly 
be extended to the imitation of animals, 

4 

whether of the fportive lambkin, of the 
rampant lion, or of the placid fcenery of 
ftill life. All thefe footh, but do not ele- 
vate the mind. They infpire a compla- 
cency, but do not warm with fentiment, 
or animate to virtue. To touch the 
heart with fympathy, to raifc the nobler 
paflions, and to give a mafculine plea- 
iure, man muft be the objed of imiradon. 
That general conneftion which fubfifts 
between all who partake of humanity, 
caufes a general concern in the intercfts 
of each individual. Man views the 
a&ions and paflions of men with ail the 
folicitude of one concerned in the event, 
but looks down upon tl^e lower parts of 
the creation with the difpafllonate curio* 
fity of an uninterefted fpe6tator. 

To 
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To reprefcnt the attitudes cf his j^- 
ttons^ and the features of his pafliofls, is 
the princifnil bufinefs of Sculftuble; and 
tjiough a confiderable degree of its excel* 
lence depends on the delicacy of manual 
execution, yet has it ever maintained a 
dlftinguiihed place among the arts which 
require a fine imagination. To degrade 
Sculpture to a mechanic art, becaufe it 
works with the tools of the mafon, were 
to invdve painting in the fame debafe*'' 
ment, becaufe it ufes the implements of 
the houfe-painter. A fuccefsful purfuit 
of Sculpture requires a previous genius 
and afubfequent cultivation; and though 
e ftone-cuttcr may hew out the rude image 
of a man, yet will not his inartificial* 
ivork entitle him to the honourable ap- 
pellation of a fculptor. Nature, indeed, 
lies open to the infpedion of the learned 
and of the unlearned, of the flupid and 
of the ingenious; but the man of £ne 
feeling, and of elegant tade, can alone 
perceive her more delicate traits, her more 
captivating, though lefs obvious, allure- 
ments. To follow nature to her inilioft 
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recefies, to catch the idea of beauty at a 
glanee, and to mark it on the ftone, de- 
mands a foul as feniible, and a fancy a9 
glowing, as ever warmed the bofom of a 
Homer. Could the produdions of the 
chifel be multiplied with the fame facility 
as thofe of the ityle, there is reafon to 
fuppofe, that Greece would have derived 
a luftre from her fculptors, equal to that 
flic acquired from her poets: but while 
the writings of a Homer were diffeminated 
by copies which loft nothing of the ori- 
ginal, the works of a Phidias probably fuf- 
fered by every fuccceding copy; or while 
the poem was in every hand and in every 
memory, the ftatue was circumfcribed 
within the limits of a fingle city, or even 
fliut up in the repofitory of fome felfifli 
virtuofo : but concealment is not an argu. 
meUt of want of merit; and the obfer* 
vation is trite becaufe true, that the flower 
which blooms in the defart, yields not in 
colour or fragrance to the flower of the 
garden, which invites the hand and courts 
admiration. 
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It were eafy, for it would require per«^ 
feverance rather than ingenuity, to trace 
the orioin of Sculpture in ^gypt, to its 
perfedion in Greece. ^ to purfue it to an* 
cient Rome, to follow it to its revival in 
modern Italy, and to mark the fiages of 
its progrefs in our own country ; but the 
tafk has been repeatedly performed ; and 
inveftigations of this fort, however they 
may amufe curiofity, are more adapted to 
the patience of the hiftoriographer, than 
to the fprightlinefs of the eiTayift, or the 
tafte of the connoiiTeur. 

The firit produftions of this art pro- 
bably owe their origin to religion. Too 
grofs to conceive immaterial ideas of the 
Deity, the vulgar wanted fome fenfible 
objefb to fix attention, and excite enthu- 
fiafm. Thus he, whofe temple is all 
fpace, and whofe altar the univerfe, was 
confined in his refidence to fome rude 
image, graven by the hand of idolatry: 
but however derogatory from the dignity 
of the Supreme Being, or inconfiftent with 
the reafon of man, the pradtice has been 
peculiarly favourable to the arts of imi- 
tation. 
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tation. The ftatue that was formed as 
an objeft of religious adoration, has, in- 
deed, failed in its original purpofe; but it 
has been viewed with wonder little lefs than 
worfhip, and the fculptor may be faid to 
have propagated this relique of p^ganifm, 
acnong the profeflbrs of the pureft of re- 
ligions* 

And, • indeed, it is to be prefumed, that 
few will be fo ftrenuous promoters of re- 
formation as to wiih that attention, which 
is at prefent paid to the ftatues of the an- 
tient Deities, forbidden : for whenever they 
fhall ceafe to be admired, they will ceafe to 
be imitated. Such an event every friend 
tojufttaile will deprecate, fince to renounce 
the models of the antients, is to renounce the 
mod captivatmg embellifhment of art, an 
adherence to fimplicity and nature. While 
a Venus de Medids^ and an /IpoUo Belvedere^ 
Ihall continue to be (tandards of excellence, 
no one need apprehend left the chafte graces 
of real elegance, fhould be facrificed to the 
falfe glare of gothic a(Fe6tation« 

To do juftice to the remains of anti- 
quity by defcription, requires a pen as 
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mafterly as the artift's chifeL A Virgil 
ihould exhibit the ideas of a Praxiteles. 
A profefibr of the art may, perhaps, find 
technical terms adequate to a technical 
defcription. He may expatiate on pro* 
portion, and diftate rules for forming a 
judgment ; but the language of an artift 
ihould be addrefled only to artifts. Per- 
haps there may be no other mode by 
which they, who have no pretenGons to 
virtu^ can obtain a juft conception of the 
excellency of the antient productions, than 
ocular (^fervation. A general notion 
may, however, be acquired by hearing 
from others, that all ages have agreed in 
applauding thefe remains of antiquity, 
and that they are able of themfelves to 
extort admirjidon from every tafte not 
yet vitiated by barbarifm. 

Comparifons are frequently made be^ 
tween the refpe&ive beauty, the value, 
and the utility, of the feveral arts. One 
of the bed judges of antiquity has aiferted, 
in a well known paflage of his works, 
that all the arts which tend to poli(h and 
refint human nature, tue united by a com- 
mon 
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moo bood. That paintingi poctryt wd 
iculpture, nearly approximate to each 
ocher, is obvious on the flighted review. 
They have conftantly refle£bed images oi) 
each o(her» and joining like the Graces^ 
hand in hand, have, from the union of 
cheir force, commanded in all ages uni- 
verfal admiration. If the Mantuan Mufe 
drew her moft beautiful pidures from the 
originals of Sculpture, to the Mufe of 
Homer, on the other hand, has Sculpture, 
been indebted for her maflier piece. Th^ 
fublime idea of a Being who (hook the 
heavens with his nod, exifted originally in 
the poet's mind. The artjll, however, 
embodied the ideal form, and ms(y almoft 
be faid to have wanted only Prpcnethean 
aid to have realized the creature of ima- 
gination. Thi: marble form has beeo 
transferred to canva$, and the reprefenta* 
tion of the tablet go the marble, with equal 
applauie both to the arts and to the pro^ 
fefibrs : and though fome have eflayed to 
afcertain the fuperiority of one or other of 
thefe (iiler arts, yet as it is invidious to 
give a diftinguifliing preference to either, 
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when each endeavours to exalt the other, 
it may be more candid to aflert, with 
Horace on a fimilar occafion, that they 
equally require and communicate mutual 
afliftance, with all the benignity of difin'- 
tereftcd fricndfliip. 

Sculpture h not, any more than the 
other arts, confined to imitations of the 
human form. Subordinate to ftatuary, 
are many other opSerations of the chifel, 
which require both ingenuity of defign, 
and (kin of execution. The marble urn, 
and the fepulchral monument, have ever 
been the chief ornaments of manfions de* 
dicated to the Deity. The palaces of 
princes iiave derived lefs fplenddur firom 
the profufion of finery, and the glittering 
of magnificence, than from the foliage of 
the Corinthian capital, and the elegant 
wreathe of the feftoon: and though the 
modern invention of multiplying the works 
of the artift, by devices which require no 
ingenuity, has proftituted the ornaments 
of a temple to the gaudinefs of a fubur- 
bian villa, and the decoration of a palace . 
to the cmbeUifiiment of a tradefman's door 

pofti 
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poft i yet mull not he» whofe hand formed 
the original vafe, or fculptured the. ftoried 
vrQ) lofe that praife which is ever due to 
the inventive artift. 

It belongs to fculpture, as well as to 
painting) not only to reprefent finale fi. 
guresy but to combine them in a group« 
The relievo is a marble pifture-, though 
it wants thofe graces of the canvas which 
refult from a due mixture of light and 
ihade, and from a variety of colours, yet 
it poflefles fome advamages which may 
ultimately compenfate the defeft. £x- 
pofure to the weather, the commoneft ac- 
cidents, and the infeniible depredations 
of time, foon deftroy the comparatively 
tranfient productions of the pencil: but 
the marble tablet defies the corroding 
tooth of ages, and may furvive even a 
deluge or a conflagration. There remains 
not a fingle painting of Parrhafius or 
Apelles, of Timanthes or Protagoras, by 
which we can judge of the juftice of 
thofe praifes fo laviihly beftowed on them 
by Pliny, Quintilian, and Lucian; but 
many antient relievos continue, at the 
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prefenc day, in all their original per« 
fedion. 

Sculpture ftill retains all its grace and 
excellence, when it condefcends to work 
in mifeiature. The gem, however pre- 
cious and beautiful, receiires addition^ 
value, and more attra&ive beauty, from 
the hand of the artift. The features of the 
hero and philofopher when marked on 
the ftdne, whofe coheGon is like that of 
adamant, are tranfmitted to the laceft 
ages, unhurt by accidents, and unimpaired 
by tin^. Thus is the votary of learn* 
ing enabled to behold the countenances of 
thofe whofe atchievemehts aftbnifli, whofe 
writings charm, and whofe precepts im. 
prove him; and after the lapfe of ibme 
thoufand years, to indulge the natural 
defire of viewing the real afpeft of men 
who (hone in the field, and in the cabinet, 
or who dignified the portico or the aca* 
demy. When all other fources of infbr* 
mation have failed, the figure on the gem 
has often illuftrated beauties, and cleared 
obfciirfttes in the claflic, which had per^ 
plexed fagacity, and eluded inveftigacion* 

Of 
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Of thtte fmaller produdHonsof thefculp- 
Wtj the ingenuity of modern inventi'^n, 
fiimulated by the hopes of gain» has 
found means to multiply copies with- 
out number, which though they fhould 
lefien the pecuniary value of the originals* 
cannot diminifh their intrinfic merit. 

To exalt the antients, and to depre- 
date the moderns, is the favourite 
'theme of every declaimcr: but to ex- 
amine the fubjeft with care, to weigh 
the merit of both, and to adjuft their 
claims to preference with precifion, re- 
quires a greater ffaare of learning, ac« 
curacy and tafte, than they, who are moft 
eager to engage in the comparifon, ufually 
poflefs. Without venturing to pronounce 
^ final fencence, from which the liberty 
(tf private opinion will ever claim a right 
to fwerve, it may not be improper to 
remark^ that nothing but a bigotry, 
equal to idiotifm, can refufe to allow 
the moderns a fuperiprity in arts of their 
own invention. Among thcfe, is that 
branch of Sculpture which is diftinguifh- 
ed by the fpecific appellation of £n- 

X 4 GRAVING. 
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CRAVING. By the co*operation of this 
fitter art, the produdtions of painting are 
univerfally dififufed) and the ornament re* 
ferved in the gallery of an individual, be* 
comes the embellilhment of every habita- 
tion. However great its ufes, and ex- 
alted its perfections in the prefent age, it 
muft be confeffed, by every impartial ob« 
fcrver, to owe a great degree of its advance- 
ment to the artifts of our own country : 
and it were eafy to enumerate fome works 
of Englifli engravers, of which the noblc- 
nefs of defign, the juftncfs of rcprcfenta- 
tion, and the delicacy of execution, ren- 
der it difficult to conceive that they could 
have been furpaffcd by the ingenuity of 
any age or of any nation. 

Some there are, who, with a fpirit too 
confined for the liberality of philofophy, 
have excluded from all pretenfions to re- 
fined tafte, that part of mankind which 
nature has placed in the northern regions. 
This faculty has been limited to thofe 
happier mortals who inhabit the Ibfc 
Savanna, and inhale the balmy breezes 
pf the fouthern climates. That thefe 

arts 
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iirts Have been mod fuccefsfuUy culti- 
vated in the warmer countries of Europe, 
cannot be denied % and, perhaps, that in« 
dolence of temper which is the confe- 
quence of heat, may have inclined the in- 
habitants to purfue with moreconftancy the 
various modes of exciting pleafure : but 
Jet it not be faid, that any of the faculties 
of the mind are local. Nor let it be haftily 
concluded, that the Englifh, whoareclaf- 
ied by thefe philofophers among the north* 
ern lavages, but who are known to poflels 
the mental powers in a date of vigour equal 
at lead to the reft of the world, are defti- 
tute of that faculty which adds a grace to 
the exertions of all others, and without 
which the ftrongeft efforts of the mind 
have an appearance of illiberality. If it 
was late before our artifts made any confi- 
derable proficiency in Sculpture, it. muft 
not be immediately inferred, that they were 
incapable of excellence ; but that, as is in- 
con teflably true, they did not attempt it. 
To exped, that the art Ihould attain to 
perfection before it is an objed of national 
attention, is no lefs unreafonable than to 

require 
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xequire the fruit in matarity before tte 
plantation of the tree. 

The fuD-ihioe of royal patronage can 
baffle the rigours of the climate, and ratft 
luxuriant vegetation on the bleakeft moun'- 
tain. Rewarded by a prince, and encou- 
raged by a people, it is not to be won- 
dered, that Sculpture has among us made 
rapid advances to attainable perfedlion. 
It were, indeed, eafy to enumerate names 
which would do honour to the fchools of 
Greece, and of antient and modern Italy : 
but to praife living merit, is frequently 
to excite envy without conferring fame,^ 
The voice of an individual can, indeed, 
feldom be heard amidft univerfal accla* 
mation, or if it (hould be diftinguifhed, 
it is fuppofed by malevolence to be the 
officious clamour of perfonal attachment; 
rather than the fuffrage of fincere appro- 
bation. The ingenious artift then muft 
be content to appeal to pofterity for un- 
alloyed applaufe, and when the tongue 
of envy (hall be wearied with dctraftion, 
then will merited praife find a willing 
audience. Suffice it in general to afiert, 

that 
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thMtlleYe are foiypton among us of the 
prefent d«y, whofe filnie will be as durable 
as the marble pile which they (hape, and 
i¥ho while they canre the block, may^ 
kikt Tbucydkies, promife themieives an 
«verlaftiiig poflfeflion *• 

TTi6fc arts, however, after all that has 
tteen iaid in their praife, which tend CO 
flatter the imagination without amendw 
ing the heart,, and the utility 6f which 
appears to confift in their adminiflratlon to 
pleafure, will, perhaps, be judged un- 
worthy a ferious attention by the rigid 
votaries of fcvere virtue. Too wife t6 
be captivated with pleafure, they feck 
only for improvement. The pill thatt 
contributes to heakh, they can fwalloW 
without requiring it to be covered with 
gold, or fweetened with honey: but to 
condemn the produflaons of the chifel as 
merely inftrumeotal to delight, is to aP 
fume that as a concefllon which can never 
be granted. In truth, the imitative artis 
are capable of conveying moral inftruc- 
ttoh in the mod efieftual manner, as their 

operation 
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operation is inftantaneous. Thejr require 
not the dedu&ions of reafon, which can 
only be made by cultivated intellefts; 
but by appealing to the fenfes, which are 
fometimes combined in great perfedion 
with the rudeft minds, they ftrike imme- 
diately and irfefiftibly on the fufceptible 
•heart. The mafter's hand can give to 
matter the features of the foul, and im« 
prefs on the rude block thofe thoughts 
and pafllons, which naturally excite con- 
genial fentiments and fympathetic emo« 
tions : and the . mind, which, perhaps, 
could never be fenfible of the beauty of 
virtue from the reafonings of a Plato, or 
a Socrates, may be captivated with her 
amiable form when difplayed by a Phidias 
or Praxiteles. 

No man of fenfibility can walk in the 
repofitories of the illuftrious dead, where 
the forms, that moulder beneath his feet, 
are reprefented in marble on the walls, 
without feeling, as he treads the folemn 
iQe, the moft virtuous . fenfations. His 
faculties Teem to ftretch, and his virtues 
to expand, in efforts to reach the level of 

fuch 
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fucb exalted fociety. He catches the con- 
tagion of virtue by intuition, he forms 
heroic refolutions of emuhting the excel- 
lence he admires, and, perhaps, ventures 
CO entertain a fecrec hope, that, he may 
one day fill a niche in the venerable circle 
of departed worthies. The defcendant 
blulhes to degenerate from his anceftors, 
who feem to view him from the facred 
walls, and would upbraid him with his 
bafenefs. Perhaps, the experience of 
every feeling mind will juftify the afleF- 
tion, that virtue may be forcibly recom- 
mended by the filent fuggeftions of the 
monumental buft, at the fafne time that 
it is ftrongly inculcated by the eloquence 
of the pulpit. 

Sculpture has, likewife, another no Ie6 
efficacious, though more indireiSl; influ- 
ence on the morals. It has, in common 
with all the fine arts, an invifible efFeft 
in foftening the temper and humanizing 
the manners, an efFeft which will, per- 
haps, be felt and acknowledged by none 
but men of delicate tafte and elegant at- 
tainments. The votaries of gain, of 

luxury, 
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luxury^ or of pkafure, have loft by the 
grofsnefs of tbek eojoyment^, ihat nice 
iufceptibiiicy of impTdiions» that tender- 
nefs of feeling, which can alone perceive* 
with full force, the pkafures of imagtna- 
dofl. The vulgar eye gazes with equal 
iatisfadion on the canvas of a TiciaiH 
and the daubings of a fign, and difcovers 
no more' ingenuity in the work of the 
ftatuary, than in the leaden image of the 
mechanic : bgt they whofe natural feelings 
have been prapierly improved by culture, 
nor have yet become calloua by attrition 
with the world, know, from experience^ 
how the heart ist mollified, the manners 
pplilhed, and the temper fweetened by a 
well-dire£ted ftudy of the arts <^ imita* 
lion. The lame fenfibility of artificial 
excellence, exreads itfelf to the perception 
of. natural and moral beauty ; and the 
fiiKient returns from the arcifts gallery 
to his ftation in fociety, with a brcaft more 
difpofed to feel and to reverbcra^ the en- 
dearments of focial life, and of reciprocal 
benevolence. 

9 Sculpture 
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Sculpture claims, indeed, the power of 
exciting* virtue, and the privilege of re- 
warding it. The great benetadors to 
mankind have ever been animated in 
danger, and fupported in fatigue, by the 
enlivening hope of 'enjoying a future ex- 
iftence in the memory of pofterity. Sa- 
tisfied with this recompence in reverdon, 
heroes, patriots, and philofophers, have 
neglefted the calls of intereft, and the 
allurements of pleafure, to advance the 
happinefs of fociety, and to adorn huma- 
nity. The fweet folace of their pain, the 
compenfation of their labours, for which 
the heart has often panted and every fa- 
culty has toiled, the ftatuary's hand may 
ultimately confer. Let not, therefore, 
that art be proftituted to perpetuate inlig- 
nificance or vice, and to gratify the vanity 
of undeferving opulence, which poflcfTes 
the power of rewarding virtue, and of 
beftowing immortality on peri(hable 
cellence. 

* Virtue in the Roman acceptatioc of thatword< 
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ESSAY XLI. 

ON ARCHITECTURE. 

■ 

Te^um augujluniy ingensy centum fuhlime columnis. 

VlRG. 

•TPHE origin of building was pro- 
bably little pofterior to the origin 
of mankind. Man, naked and defence- 
Icfs, foon found it neceflary to fhclter 
himfcif from the inclemency of the wea- 
ther, from the attacks of wild beafts, 
and from the invafion of his favage neigh- 
bours. He could not lie down to fleep 
with fecurity till he had formed a hur, 
which, however rude and inartificial, might 
fcrve the purpofes of (belter and defence. 
If his own wants and natural ingenuity 
.were not fufiicient to inftruft hith, he 
might learn from the irrational creation. 
The fwallow's neft, and the bee*s hive, 
fuggefted hints which he might adopt 
and improve: but this original fpedes of 
building, directed by no rules and defti- 

tute 
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tute of tleg^tice and proportion, cannot 
property be faJid to bt the woi^k of art, 
or fo merit the appellation of Architec 
ttfWi. It was, however, the embryo of 
thofe tiXAilt edifices which have fincc 
adorned the ctvilized nations of th^ woHd, 
To the firft great woHti of Archi- 
tc6fure, -ffigypt, ever fertite in^ thte pro- 
dti&ton» of art as well as of nature, is 
recorded to have given rife. Several of 
tttem aifo extut at thh day, and are too 
geAerally known to admit of reiterated 
defcription. They arc* faid to' excite thofe 
ideas- which arife ftom ma'gti'ificence 6f 
defigEl, hot from delfcacy of direcution ; 
ahd' they rather aftonifh by theif grandeur, 
than pleafe by th^ir elegance. 

Thtf tfatt* fol' wortcs of lifelefs bulk 
Aiti' littHViiiiay grcatnefs, cobld' not long 
prevail. Sbfhfe' ad^uatc critf wds re- 
c^ireet to jdftify labbut and' ejfpente. 
le is- n^tut^V to fuppofe,^ ahtf tfte event has 
vedfiicd' the eotljefture, that foirte of the 
cdriieft' c®JrfS?of the art wobld he dfevoted* 
to religioh. The magnilficence of the 
tcmpife W^ wdll adapted to excite fub- 

Y lime 
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lime ideas of the Deity; and it feema to 
have been an early received opinion, chac 
the greateft human ikili and induftry 
could not be more properly exerted, than 
to difplay the glory of Omnipotence. 

From the temples of the gods, to 
palaces and public edifices, defigned for 
general debate and for judicial tranfac* 
tions, the transition was eafy and gradual. 
In the dwellings of private perfons, the 
arc was difplayed with minute elegance 
as well as fuperb fplendoun As wealth 
accumulated, and the arts improved, from 
additional leifure and reward, to conve* 
nience and fafety, the original objefts of 
building, it was thought expedient to add 
decoration. When the few wants of na« 
ture are fatisfied, and the dangers of a 
favage date removed, the reftlefs mind of 
man creates artificial obje&s of defire. 
No fooner are the cravings of neceffity 
filenced, than the calls of imagination 
gain attention. Ta(te becomes importu^ 
nate when the animal appetites are at re(L 
At an advanced period of fociety, it was 
not enough that the habitation was large, 
2 ftrong, 
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ftroAg, and durable. It was now tt* 
quired to be not only fafe and ioilimo* 
dious, but ornamental. All the liberal^ 
therefore^ whofe education, genius, and 
pofleflions enabled them either to defign 
or execute, foon devoted themfelves to 
the ftudy of that fymmeay, and form of 
beauty, which excites pleafing fenfadons 
in the mind of man. 

Perfons of. this turn, and under cir^ 
cumftances favourable to its exertion, 
were however, in the early ages, but 
thinly fcattered on the face of the globes 
Juft tafte in ArchiteAure was, at one 
time, confined to the comparatively fmall 
country of antient Greece. By far the 
greater part of mankind continued long 
in a ftate of barbarifm, and confequent 
infecurity, moft unfavourable to the pro-* 
grefs of elegance and refinement: but 
the inhabitants of antient Greece, formed, 
perhaps, by the partial hand of nature 
with feelings peculiarly fufceptible of 
every kind of beauty, very early advanced 
the art of building to a degree of perfec- 
tion, which the united intelle£ts of all 

Y z the 
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the civHiaed wdrld have iot fiace becA 
abk ta Satpefs. Men hairev Meed, (otne^ 
timet veotultdt frotir notiiFss oi ysaaif 
te capriee^ to dsinatt franr tivefe modefa j 
but haire otimnimly Dotaraed to tften 
fboiv with- a? ckn convifiMa of having 
kft fight cf cxodhflce itt the puvMt <tf 
kittovatioti# 

Fcrfedion has comfnonl]!' fell0#ed ii^* 
veotion at a hmg inoenrah and the belt 
prododions' of art hai^ feldbnf btm ont^ 
Torfally, and withott CMcqimn^ #ellw 
criMd: bur the onters of Ai^hiledfere^ 
imrenttd by the Gmeks^ ha^r Mver afdk 
fiuttitd Mai isnproTemeiic bjr adcisradon^ 
Adff baifc they yet beeiii behtld wMi di& 
goflf^ or difopprobarioii^ by a fitigM iiiw 
dinridual. Faneifui changts; iiv the catM 
ptc^ «f a^ column, cfT ki trifling eitibeiu 
liflitnenm^ has^ iadecdv fvcquenflly tMm 
adoptsd i, but. dmugh* they cnagbt ^eaft 
the vaniif o£ the strttfib,. and: be appbuded 
by hit^ nartiai adtntrers^ yet httre tbcy 
fcldoRi givtii fttiafaAienr to tHe general 
tge&ztor. Ignoranee atid dtiiltefs may 
have vie.wed> tbe: Grecian Arclitte&ore wkb 
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an indifierenoe nfily iccounfied for ; but 
evofy fenfible mind^ though smacquiunted 
with rules, and free from favourable pre- 
poficffions, £ie1s itfelf involuntarily foothed 
and ekvated Jby the contemplation of it. 
Profufion of ornament, and complicated 
raftnefs, have never yet been found able 
to caufe that efied which is produced by 
SfMPLE MAGNIFICENCE. What is (aid of 
the Grecian Architefture, is to be ex-» 
tended to tkofe few additions which the 
Romans made, fo fimilar to the primitive 
prod^Aions of Greece, that we do not 
feparace them as cohfticuting different 
fiyles, but clafs«them, for the fake of 
iimpUcity, under one denomination. 

Such then is the general charadteriftic 
fi£ Grecian Architediure ; whifch, though 
it originally difplayed that kind of beauty 
which feems, from the univerfality of its 
kiAuence, congenial to the h^^m^n mind» 
has, at various times, been loft by difufe^ 
corrupted li^ vicious tafte^ and mutilated 
by ignorance. To trace it in the pro* 
ffcb of its revolutions, and to treat with 
DecAimcal aocuracy of the dimenfions and 

Y 3 particular 
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particular modes of alteration, would be 
to invade the province of the architeft 
and hiftorian. It were to enter upon a 
detail, jejune and uninterefting. We pre- 
tend not prefumptuoufly to compofe a 
didadic treatife, or an hiftorical dilTerca- 
tion, but endeavour to exprefs the feeU 
ings of the elegant, though common fpec-^ 
tator, without the formality apd precifion 
of the profefled connoifleur. 

During that period of literary dark-r 
nefs which overfpread all the nations of 
Europe, the antient arts, from their inti- 
mate (:onnedion with antient learning, 
were involved in the general obfourity. 
Still, however, edifices for religious, for 
civil, for domeftic purpofes were necef- 
fary; and the human mind, aftive even 
under difadvantageous circumftances, in* 
vented modes of Architefture, of which 
there exifted no antient model. Of thefe, 
the learned antiquary is able to difcrimi« 
Date the fpecific differences, ^nd to point 
out with accuracy the Gothic, the Saracen^ 
and other ilyles, with all their temporary 
fnodifications. The general fpeftaton, 

however, 
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however, includes them all under the 
name of Gothic Architefture ; and, in- 
deed, the great refemblance between them 
in many of their mod ftriking featuresy 
and the common notions on the fubjedt, 
in fome meafure, juftify the confidering 
them as of the fame tribe, accidentally 
diverfified by that analogous irregularity, 
if v^e may fo exprefs it, which is often 
vifible in the works of art as well as of 
nature*. 

The many venerable monuments which 
rehiain in our own country, to teftify 
the magnificence of our anceftors, en* 
able every one to form an idea of the 
Gothic ftile from aftual obfervation : and 
it muft be confeffed, that they bear evi- 
dent marks of great Ikill, great labour, 
and great expence. Tafte, fince the 
builders of thofe times made little pre- 
tenfion to it, and had few opportunities 
for its improvement, is not to be looked 
for in their works, and will, indeed, fel- 



Facies non omnibus una. 



Nee diverfa tameo, qaalem decet efle fororum. 

Ovid. 
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dom be fpund. T9 ^ht per;j^aifvi of f 
byildiog, tbey kcax at pne tipne to ^ur^ 
thought it neceflary to exhibit the ap? 
pearance of great manu^ 1^ bopr in little 
decorations, and to da;^zle tl^ ^ye with 
gilding, fculpture^ paint, ^4 ^n^ry^. 
That any part could be gre^a^ ffoff) it^ 
fimplicity, and beautiful from its waojt 
of ornament, thisy bad litde appre^ca- 
fion. They bad neithier the tppd^Js qf 
antiquity before their eyes, nor this ti^a- 
tifes of thpfe philofpphers at hand, who 
have inveltigated the true caufes of beauty 
and fublimity. No wonder, therefoi;^ 
that the mafon and the mechanic wsre 
fuffered to difplay their dexterity in fret- 
ful and capricious cjertioi)?. D^cuUf 
of executions and the appearance of U|i- 
CQmmQn labour, wert: gftpn thp only cri- 
tcrions of excellence with the fpeftatpr, 
as well as with the artift, at fi tin^ whefi 
neither of them h^d pppprtyinitips qf 
cultivating a refined ta|}:e, or of form- 

* This flile is called the Florio» by thpXe who 
undertake to difcriminate the variott9 ipecies of 
Gothic ArchiteAare. 

ing 
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iflg t Md judgmepc fay precept, or bj 
example. 

But the modern fpeAator has unavoid* 
0blY become familiar with the Gredc 
<nodel, and, wkhout any great effort, ac- 
quires rules of judging of the fine arts 
According to truth, nature, and fimplt* 
fiity. On entering the Gothic abh^y, or / 
|he hall, he is, indeed, ftruck with ideas^ 
of fi)leninity, and is confcious of a gloomf 
grandeur. The fretted roof, the long- 
jdrawn ifle^ the pointed arch, and the diqi 
twilight froni the narrow window, excite 
a fpecies of emotions peculiarly adapted 
to the purpofes of the cathedral. Per- 
haps, however, the air of antiquity, which 
tb? Gothic piles have by this time ac* 
quired, has, at lead, an equal ihafc in 
prodycing this eSe& on the obierver. 
When he views the abbey merely as a 
work of Archlcedlure, without admitting 
religious or hiftorical aflbciations, m^ 
without indulging the prejudices of die 
antiquary, perhaps he no longer £pels 
himfelf affedled with furprifc, or particu- 
larly difpofed to devotion. When he 

looks 
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looks up without prejudice, he 6wns that 
however extenfive the area, and vaft the 
firudure, his attention is drawn off from 
contemplating the grandeur of the whole^ 
by a PROFUSION of little ornamsnts» 
whofe angles offend the eye, and which 
deftroy the unity of the objeA. A great 
inuhiplicicy of ideas cannot feverally 
make a due impreflion, and produce a 
proper efFcft, when they operate in con^ 
jundion*. While we furvey the cocn« 
plicated parts, we negle£k the ^n^hole; 
and while we attend to the whole, by ab* 
ftrafting the parts, which is neither an 
eafy nor an agreeable effort, thofe lavifh 
ornan^ents, of which the complicated 
parts confid, become indifferent or dif- 
gufting, becaufe ufelefs, fuperfluous, and 
cumberfome. Inftead of caufmg agree- 
able fenfations, which ought to be a fub* 
ordinate object in every building fop 
public ufe, fuch edifices are found to 
raife ideas, in fome degree painful, from 
the diftradion of mind which they oc* 

* Fedora noftra daas non admittenda cnrzu 

cafion. 
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cafion. Meannefs is ofccfn the rcfult 
where fublimlty was expeded^ and lit- 
tlenefs appears even in the midft of 
grandeur. 

Gothic ArchiteAure is often found dif- 
gufiing at prefent, from a difproportion 
or inconfiftency, which, perhaps, origi- 
nally pleafed. A long and (lender pillar >/ 
fometimes apparently fupports a weight 
which feems too great for it to bear : and 
though the obfcrver *is certain that it has 
ftood for ages, yet, on his firft furvey of 
it, he mufl: do violence to his feelings 
not to be in a fmall degree confcious of 
^larm. Though foon fatisSed of fafety, 
yet the want of fymmetry induces him to 
pronounce an objeft highly deformed, 
which probably, by the appearance of 
extraordinary {kill, delighted our ances- 
tors. The pointed arch, which, becaufe 
we have always feen it ufed in buildings 
venerable for age and fandtity, we have 
learned to think peculiarly folemn, is cer- 
tainly in itfclf unpleafing and improper. 
The awkward angle, in the vertex, flops 
|he rapid courfe of the eye, which loves 

to 
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tQ pMrfuf the lioe pf g cirde^ or ^sini^ 
circle, without pfaiftrjudioo* jyior let tbg 
iafisffidion whiU) b ipnjeiiime^ expert* 
enced from a view of it, be thougfil: ao 
UAanfwcrsblp obje^ioo t» (be general 
juftnefs of this refpark : for ple4fing ideas 
aflbciatcd wi^h o|b»jeA$ unple^fing, wJiQi 
pften communicate tbeir agreeable tmgff 
by approximauoii, and rcDdcr even de^ 
formity 00 longer ungraceful, A vitw 
of the GQthic arch« - in the antique pile 
relied by our progenitors, perhaps, c^ 
to remembrance the generations that have 
preceded U3, renews the idea of fqnic 
hiftorical fa6b or celebrated perfonage, or 
ibggeds reflexions on the piety, the ?eal# 
%he comparative ingenuity of our fore- 
fathers ; and on the whole, raifes thoughts 
pleafuigly awful on the fan^ity of the 
TiMB-jMOM)viif D edifice. All, gr any of 
thefe arbitrary aflbciations, will give an 
agreeable air to an objedb, which might 
Qtherwife be cQntetnplated with indiffer- 
ence gr difguft. 

The painted window, a ftrikkig orpi^- 
ment of our antieot edifices, whibits a 

fpecimen 
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fjp€€itma^ by which we may form a judg« 
nocnt of the general turn of that talte 
>iFbich didiated evety other decora tion« 
Glaring, colours i-endered ftill more gla- 
ring by tranfparetocy, fecm to have con- 
fiituted^ in the idea of thofe who lived 
a centufy 01; two ago, the perfedion of 
bcauty# Accordingly^ they viewed with 
a i^alure, uocontroUed by the chafte no« 
tiof» of modern elegance, the gaudy 
i&udncy the glktering alcar^ the painted 
iaoiuiment» and the emblazoned cielring* 
£M6bM& of re^Fefentatiofl, and «a faitb-^ 
fial adjbertriec ta^ nature and propriety, 
v^tt iildetdt WMtifi^ ; bi^i^ their plaae wa»^ 
amply fupplied by the glare of d^aaalirig, 
i^lenddui'. Perhaps, it may be juftly 
<|jL}eilioAed,) w^hechei* the genuine graeek of 
ufiadorhed nature Were at aH pleii&fig to 
ey^s accuflomed to adiDtre aH iSiat wtff 
a'rtifidak The Medkream Venus wotild^ 
fK^ebably kav^ kad few eharftiSf tiU^ 
drefied^ Hke the kdy of Loretfo* The 
in^etPicious flamti^g of the gkfs, was* 
eofiimonly prcfferred to the chaft« colour- 
ing of tihe eanvae» SuchV indeed, ii the 
general preference where refinement is 

unknown ; 
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Unknown I and there is no doubt, but 
that an Indian would fet a higher value 
on the Dutch toy which glitters, and awk* 
wardly imitates the human Ihape» than 
on the ftatue of a Phidias, or on the 
painting of an Apelles. No wonder thac 
our anceftors, at a period when they nei* 
ther ftudied nature nor the antients, dif^ 
played in their works of art, the cha« 
rafteriftic groflhefs of barbarifm. Fine^ 
ry ftrikes immediately on the perceptive 
faculties, and a very confiderable degree 
of civilization muft have taken place, be-» 
fore the firft ftrong decifion of the (enfes 
can be fuperfeded by the diftates of criti- 
cal delicacy. 

The parts of a building, which add 
to its ftrengch, ought, whenever it is 
prafticable, to contribute to its beauty. 
The vaft buttrefles of the Gothic Archi- 
tecture, fuppofing that they were necef* 
fary to fupport, which however they wercr 
not always, are feldom thought at prefent 
to conduce to ornament: but that they 
were often intended to adorn, we may 
conclude from their being applied where, 

as 
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as fupports, they are fuperfluous. And 
indeed, conlidered in this light, they are 
perfectly confident with that general tafte 
which ieems to have delighted in fupcr- 
numerary appendages, provided they con- 
veyed the idea of great labour or diffi- 
culty. In the caftle, and the fortified 
wall, they are, indeed, always admitted 
with good efFeft, becaufe they add to the 
appearance of fecuritjr as well as to real 
ftrength ; but in edifices, confecrated to 
religion and the arts of peace, they oc- 
cafion that difguft to true tafte, which 
refults from the mifapplication of fupports 
and embellifhments. Nor are they of 
themfelves in the lead beautiful. They 
want the rotundity of the column, and 
the uprightnefs of the pilafter, and abound 
with unpleafing angles. 

The internal fupports are often no lefs 
heavy and inelegant*. Even where there 
appears a great refemblance to Grecian 

* It mufl be confefTecl, that there is a Gothic 
flile remarkably light, and which pleafes whea noc 
contrafted with Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian 
deganct. 

Archi- 
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Arohitefture, we find no veftiges of 
Grecian grace* The pHUrs are prepofte** 
roufly thick, and want the due height to 
render them pleafing. to the eyCi^ The 
bafes, the fliafts, and the capitals^ su'e 
joined together without fymTnetry»» and 
feem not to have been conlidered by the 
artifts as forming one whole, which^ when 
proportionate, conftitutes an objedb that 
never yet failed to pleafe. Moft of the 
artifts, it is probable, knew not, in an 
unenlightened age, the difference between 
the Orders ^ and by blending them capri- 
cioufly together, or by omitting fome of 
^eir eflential parts, formed indeed a^ 
column, not q^itte unlike the Grecian;* 
but too much diiguifed and deformed to- 
be recbgnixd among the orders of antt^ 
quity. The ornaments of th^ capitals^ 
are whimfical and ugly. The Aitrhi- 
trave, the Frieze, and the Cornice, are 
preferved in a mutilated, fantaftic, and 
irregular form. Under thefe difadvan* 
tages, what little there is of the Grecian 
Architedhire, yields in beauty to thei j 
Gothic, when the Gothic appears in its 
beft ftile, genuine and unmixed* The 

mixture 
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mixture of the two ftyles in the fame 
building, which is not uncommon, never 
has a good efFefj:; fince the Gothic fpoils 
the uniformity of the Grecian, and the 
Grecian renders the Gothic ftill more 
confpicuoufly inelegant by the contrail of 
its own beauty. 

The darkncfs, remarkable in religious 
buildings of this flyle, has been admired 
as an excellence. It is faid to throw the 
mind into that ferious temper, which is 
peculiarly adapted to the indulgence of 
devotion. Such an efFefl: it may perhaps 
produce, in a great degree, on minds 
fubjeft to fuperftition and fanaticifm, or 
ftrongly influenced by a warm imagina- 
tion ; yet, why light, one of the moft 
glorious works of creation, fhould refri- 
gerate the ardour of religion in the ra- 
tional and difpaflionate profeffor of it, no 
good reafon can be afligned. The ima- 
ginations of all men are, however, affefted 
by very trivial caufes; and he knows lit- 
tle of human nature, who knows not the 
power of the imagination over the ftrongeft 
vnderftanding : but it is the bufinefs of 

Z philo- 
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philofophy to aflferc the empire of reaibcx 
over fancy* A religious dimnefs may, 
perhaps, be deemed neceffary by the bi- 
gotted inhabitants of the convene and 
the cloifter, whofe minds, it is to be 
feared, are often as dark as their habita- 
tions: but light is cheerful, and cheerful- 
nefs is the difpofition of innocence. If 
guilt is to be taught to feel contrition by 
the gloominefs of the temple, it is to be 
prefumed, that the pious forrow will be 
as tranfient as the emotion which caufed 
it, and which, like other produftions of 
the fancy, muft be of Ihorc continuance. 
That our predeceflbrs had no fuch end in 
view we may conclude, becaufe the fmall 
contrafted window is not appropriated to 
,the church, but as often obferved in the 
Gothic hall, palace, and private dwelling. 
We may fairly infer, that the fa(hion took 
its rife from a defedt in tafte and judge- 
ment, not from a convi(flion of its pecu- 
liar propriety in religious houfes: and one 
is almoft tempted to fay, that it was a 
proof of uncommon narrowncfs of mind, 
to be fparing of that light which the Au- 
thor 
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thor of nature has beftowed with a libera- 
Ucy as unbounded as his power. 

But while we cenfure the contraftcd 
tafte, we mud applaud the enlarged be- 
nevolence and unafiefted piety of our 
forefathers. The numerous buildings 
which they confecrated to learning, how- 
ever uncouth their appearance, have af* 
forded retreats and opportunities of im- 
provement to men, who have been at once 
the ornaments of our nation, and'of man- 
kind *. Nor was the alms-houfe, and the 
hofpital, lefs capable of adminiftering 
comfort and relief to the needy and in- 
firm, becaufe built with little grace or 
fy mmetry : and the pious heart has poured 
forth its animated devotion at the rude 
Gothic (brine, with a fervor not to be fur- 
pafled in the Grecian ten^ple. The tafle 
of our anceftors is, indeed, no longer a 
pattern for our own: but their virtues 
will ever continue to be proper objefts of 
imitation. 

* The greatoft men recorded in ibe annals' of ovr 
coantry, ic is well known, were edocaced at one or 
other of our two uni verities. 

Z 2 The 
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The revival of antient literature, was 
foon followed by the revival of true taite. 
The latter was a natural confequence of 
the former. By an acquaintance with 
books^ the mind was opened, the views 
enlarged, and curiofity excited. Travel- 
ling into foreign countries for the pur- 
pofcs of improvement, as well as of war 
and commerce, became a general praftice, 
and was facilitated by the liberal fpirit. of 
enquiry which began univcrfally to pre- 
vail^ Our artifts no fooner faw the 
Grecian and Roman remains of Archi- 
tedure, than they caught the idea of 
beauty, which they realized at their re- 
turn. The new ftyle of builduig, as the 
antient, at its revival after lying dormant 
many ages, might be called, was inune* 
diately compared with that which then 
prevailed, and was preferred to it with 
intuitive difcernment. It wanted only to 
be feen, to be admired and adopted. 

And, indeed, its beauties are of fo 
peculiar a kind, as to ftrike and pleafe 
even the uncultivated mind. Like the 
fabric of the univerfe, it derives much of 

it 
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its grandeur from its (implicity. Its or- 
naments are cbafte, elegant, captivating, 
and never fuperfluous. They are pur- 
pofely contrived to wear the appearance 
of utility, and often really contribute to 
fupport as well as to adorn. Many of 
the moft eflfential parts are, from their 
ihape and proportion, as beautiful as thofe 
fpecifically termed ornamental. The co- 
lumn of each Order with all its appen- 
dages, and the femi- circular, or elliptical 
arch, without a pointed vertex, feem to 
have fomething inherent in the form ca- 
pable of giving pleafure to the mind, pre- 
vioufly to the dire6lion of rules, and the 
difquifitions of criticifm. 

The paflion for novelty and lingularity 
is, however, often found to prefer the 
new and uncommon, even to allowed and 
eftablifhed excellence : and for the gratifica- 
tion of this inborn avidity of human na- 
ture, abfurdities, long exploded and relin- 
quiflied, are often revived, and fanciful 
and monftrous innovations introduced. It 
is not therefore furprifing, however cul- 
pable, that in oppofition to the general 

Z 3 tafte 
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tafte of mankind, many ftill admire and 
labour CO reftorc the Gothic Architefture j 
or that tired of Grecian beauty, they en- 
deavour to import, into northern climates, 
a ftyle which they call oriental, but which 
is often mixed and modified with their 
own grotefque or puerile inventions. 
Ingenuity of defign, (kill in execution, 
and rarity of appearance, may caufe even 
buildings of this fantaftic form to excite 
a traniient plealure among the curious, 
or the uninformed; but it h to be hoped^ 
that the general depravity of tafte, which 
can render them objefts of general ap* 
probation, will not foon take place* 
What were this, but a preference of dark- 
nefs to light, of deformity to beauty, of 
btfrbarifm to refinement ? 

Of a revolution fo fatal to the fine 
-arts, there is indeed little danger. The 
*ftandard of tafte, that great defideratum 
in many of the works of human inge- 
pmty^ {ettns to be difcovered and efta- 
blifhed in Architefture, The caprice of 
St few individuals cannot alter it. Nor 
is it likely to be loft, till the fame dark- 

nefs. 
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ncfs, which once overfpread antient Greece 
and Rome, (hall involve all modern Eu- 
rope—an event too improbable to be ap- 
prehended, but by the vifionary. 

To pleafe the eye, has, in the prefent 
day, become a collateral objcdl in the 
building defigned for private habitation, 
as it ever was in erefting the palace, the 
fenate-Houfe, and the temple : and though 
the modern methods of multiplying the 
works of original artifts by fubftituting 
ftucco for done, by calling in moulds 
the ornaments which were wont to be 
wrought by the chifel, and by ufing gild- 
ing for real gold, have rendered the Gre- 
cian ftyle common in buildings, intended 
for mean purpofcs ; yet, however mifpla- 
ced and proftituted, it ftill retains intrin- 
fic beauty, and ought not to benhe Icfs 
eftcemed when it is difplayed in its pro- 
per place by the ingenious architeft. 

With many fuch, and their judicious 
admirers, this nation is and has* been 
honoured. It were eafy to name thofe 
who would adorn the fchools of Greece, 
and of antient and modern Italy — but it 

Z 4 is 
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is unneccflary. Their quick-lighted fel- 
low-citizens have marked their merit; 
and their own works will be a monument 
of their fame to late poftcrity. 

By the efforts of thefe artifts, conduced 
according to the moft graceful tafte, the 
face of our country is daily acquiring new 
beauty. Grace without ufe and foiidity 
is, indeed, of little permanent value i 
but when united with thefe, it command;^ 
by deferving, univerfal applaufe and 
efteem. While, in the prefent age, w^ 
behold numerous and beautiful edifices 
arifing on all fides, devoted to the pur- 
pofcs of religion, of benevolence, of learn- 
ing, and of liberal enjoyment, we may 
juftly congratulate pur own nation, that 
the happy art is difcovered and pradifed 
of combining elegance with convenience, 
and rendering ornament conducive to ac* 
commodation. 
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ESSAY XLII; 

ON THE ART OF PRINTING. 

'T'HAT the dcfire of knowledge for 
its own fake, or, as it is called in an 
advanced ftate of fociety, ** The Love 
*' of Letters," is an adventitious paflion 
unknown to nature, and to be claffcd 
among the refinements of civilization; is 
an opinion unfupported by experience, 
and derogatory from the native dignity 
of a rational creature. Fancy and fenti- 
ment, the powers of the intelleft, and 
the feelings of the heart, are, perhaps, 
by nature equally flrong and fufceptible 
in the rude Indian, and in the poliflied 
member of an eftabliflied community. 
Perhaps thefe fimilar powers would be 
equally fit for ejcertion, and thefe pro- 
penfities equally importunate for gratifi- 
cation, if the favage were not conftantly 
engaged in providing for the neceflary 
fuftenance, which, without his own inter- 

pofition. 
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pofition, is commonly fecured to the phi- 
lofopher. 

The pqpil of nature, under all his dif- 
advantages, feels the impulfe of> a fpecies 
of literary curiofity, and feeks its fatis- 
fadion. He poffeffes the faculty of me- 
mory ; he muft therefore, without the co- 
operation of his will, remember many of 
the imprcffions received by the fenfes : he 
has a power of refleftion which will 
teach him to reafon and draw inferences, 
without defigning it, from the objefts of 
his experience and obfervation. He feels 
within himfelf an imagination, capable of 
lecalhng paft ideas of pleaCure and pain, 
and apt to be delighted by beauty, novelty, 
and grandeur. Every natural exertion of 
natural faculties is attended with fatisfac- 
tion. He feels it from the unpremedi* 
tated exertions of the mental powers ; he 
tacitly acknowledges it to be congenial to 
his mind, and.of courfc endeavours to re- 
peat, to extend, and to prolong it :^ but 
the objefts which fall under the notice 
of his own fenfes, and his perfonal ex* 
pencnce, are infufficient in number and 

importance 
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importance to fatisfy his capacity. He is 
led to enquire what paffed among his fore- 
fathers, and in his turn is requefted by 
his progeny to communicate his own re- 
marks fuperadded to the information of 

his anceflors. 

« 

Such probably is the origin of tradi- 
tion 5 a mode of communicating know- 
ledge, once univerfal, and ftill, perhaps, 
fubfifting in the newly difcovered Iflands 
of the Pacific Ocean, on the banks of the 
Senegal, and at the foot of the Andes. 
Beneath the ftiade of his plantain, the 
patriarch Indian ftill recites the divine 
origin of his tribe or family, the warlike 

I adions of his anceftor, and of his own 
perfonalprowefs. The attentive audience 
carry away the tale, and fupply the dc- 

I feSs of memory by the aid of imagina- 
tion. The ftory fpreads, time gives it a 
fandlion, and at laft it is found to confti- 
tute the nicft authentic hiltory, however 
obfcure and fabulous, of the origin of a 
nation, after it has emerged from barba- 

I rifm, and is become the feat of arts and 
learning. 

3 I^ 
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« 

In the earlieft and rudeft (late of li- 
teraiure, if we may give that appella- 
tion to the efforts of the intellc6tual fa- 
culties where letters are unknown, is often 
produced the mod animated, and perhaps 
mod pcrfcft, though leaft artificial,poctry. 
Hiftoric truth is, indeed, little regarded, 
as it is addreffed to rcafon rather than to 
fancy -, but poetic compofition appears 
with marks of genius approaching to in- 
fpiration. From his memory, or his in- 
vention, or from both, the favage is heard 
to pour forth the fong of war, and to 
warble the notes of love, warm with the 
fentimcnts of a feeling heart, and com- 
penfating for the want of regularity and 
grace, by the ftrength and vivacity of 
natural exprefllon. 

If we believe the reprefentations of 
fome writers, poems equal in length to 
the molt celebrated Epopeas of Greece 
and Rome, have been handed down with- 
out the aid of letters from the remoteft 
antiquity to the prefent day ; and in our 
own country, and in our own times, tra- 
ditionary tales, poetic and profaic, are 

known 
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known to abound in that loweft clafs 
among us, who are yet unacquainted with 
the elements of learning. The tenant 
of the cottage, ftupid and incurious as 
he may appear to the polite obferver, 
has his fund of entertaining knowledge, 
and knows how to enliven the winter 
evening with tales of fairies, giants; and 
inchantments, which he believed on the 
word of his progenitors, and which his 
hearers receive with equal pleafurc and 
credulity, intending to tranfmit them to 
the rifing generation. 

The early appearance, and the unFver* 
falityL of tradition^al learning, fcems to 
eftablifh the opinion, that the love of 
letters is amoBg^the firft and importu- 
nate defires inhererit in the human heart. 
We fee it believing abfurdity, and ad- 
miring nonfenfe •, we fee it bearing one of 
the ftrongeft charafteriftics of natural in- 
clinations, a pronenefs to negleft reafon 
in purfuit of gratification. 

This ardent love of knowledge which 
gave rife to tradition, foon invented im- 
provements 
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provcmcnts which fuperfeded its general 
DCCdBty. It was foon found to be at- 
tended with great inconveniences, and to 
be dcfedive.in its moft perfeft ftate. A 
thoufand important circumdances muft 
neceflarily elude the moft retentive mc- 
mory, and beHde the evils refulting from 
the weaknefs of that faculty, and from 
the general inclination to exaggerate and 
cmbellilh the fimplicity of truth, the 
want of written ftandards to appeal to, 
afforded conftant opportunities for im- 
pofition. Uprightnefs of intention, and 
ftrengtR of memory, were not always 
united in thofe who undertook the re- 
cital of events. Accuracy and juftnefs of 
reprefcntation were rare, and the civil 
hiftory of every people, without a fingle 
exception, is, in its firft periods, dark and 
incoherent, fuch as might be expeded 
from oral authority. 

The inventor of means to fupply the 
defeats of memory, and to preclude the 
opportunity of deceit, it is obvious to 
conclude, would be confidercd as a great 

benefadlor 
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benefaAor to mankind, and be elevated 
by the exuberant gratitude of a rude age, 
above the rank of humanity. To Theuth, 
the inventor of letters among the Egyp- 
tians, and to the fame perfonage, under 
the name of Hermes among the Greeks, 
divine honours were paid ; an apotheofi$ 
furely as juflifiable on principles of rea- 
fon, as that of Bacchus the cultivator of 
the vine, or of Hercules the cleanfer of 
the Augean ftable. 

To communicate their difcovery, the 
inventors of literary fymbols found it ne- 
celTary to mark them on fome fubftancc 
fufceptible of impreffion or penetration. 
What that fubftance was is a fubjed of 
curious, but unimportant, enquiry. The 
original mode of infcribing the newly dif. 
covered charafters, however condudted, 
was probably very imperfeft ; but as it 
happens in all difcoveries of momentous 
confequence, the idea of it once ftarted, 
was purfued with that general ardour and 
attention, which never fails to produce 
great improvement. The ftone, the 
palm leaf, the biblos or bark of the lin- 
den 
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den tree, the leaden tablet, thd papyrus 
manufadlurcd into the charta, the parch- 
ment, and the pugillares, refpedively 
fervcd, as progreflive advancement fug- 
gelled, or as convenience required, to re- 
ceive the written lucubrations of the an- 
tient poet, philofopher, legiflator, and 
hiftorian. 

That many of the noblcft efforts of 
antient genius, though committed to wri- 
ting on fubftances fo frail as the papyrus, 
and fo fubjeft to erafure as the waxen 
tablet, (hould have reached the prefent 
age, is an event only to be accounted for 
by fuppofing, that their conipicuous beau- 
ties occaGoned uncommon vigilance and 
folicitude in their prcfervation. 

At a very late period, a fubftance 
formed of macerated linen, was found fu- 
perior in beauty, convenience and dura- 
tion, and better adapted to the purpofes 
of literature, than all the prior devices of 
mechanical ingenuity. It derivedits name 
from the flag that grew on the banks 
of the Nile, which, though it in fome 
degree refcmblcd, it greatly excelled. 

Porous, 
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PotroutS) yet of firm contekture, it ad- 
initfed the idfcrijption of charaiftcrs with 4 
facility, equalled only By the retention 
^Ith i^hich it prcfcrved theim. By the 
cafe with which it was procured and in-" 
fcribed, it r^fcued the antient authors 
from the pblfibility of dblition, and may 
ftriftly be feid t6 have Formed that ttionu- 
itient tAofi durable than brafs, which a 
eekbrated poet prophcficd to himfetf with 
jBL confidehfce, jliftified at length by the 
literal accomplifliment of his prediAion. 

The bufinefi of tranfcribing the re- 
mains bf Grecian and Roman literature, 
tilS^ame an uiefulj and innocent, and si 
jaj^Biijg employ to many of thofe who, 
iiifi^e dark ages^ would elfc have pined 
^M^:-W^^^^^ languor of monaftic retire* 
i^slfepii'/^xempt from the avocations of 
(i^^^.'.iffei incapable of literary exertion 
-i'iF^kft; the want of books and oppdrtuni- 
f^ol: improvement, they devoted the 
Jin^ent interval of religious duty, to 
t^^JIr^nfcription of authors Whom they 
c^ai little underftood. The fcrvile office 
of a mere copyift was not difdsiiined by 

A a ^hofe 
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thofe who knew not to invent; and the 
writers in the fcriptorium were infpired 
with an emulation to excel, in the beauty 
and variety of their illuminations, the fi- 
delity of their copy, and the multitude of 
their performances. 

But when every letter of every copy 
was to be formed by the immediate ope- 
ration of the hand, the moft perfevering 
afliduity could eScd: but little. They 
appear not to have been written with the 
rapidity of a modern tranfcriber, but 
with a formal ftiffhefs, or a correct ele- 
gance, equally inconfiftent with expedi- 
tion. They were, therefore, rare and 
confequently much valued, and whenever 
fold, were fold at a great price. Few, 
indeed, but crowned and mitred heads, 
or incorporated communities, were able to 
procure a number fufficient to merit the 
appellation of a Library ; and even the 
boafted libraries of princes and prelates 
were fuch, as are now eafily exceeded by 
every private coUeAion. To be poor, 
with whatever ability or inclination, was, 
at one time, an infurmountable obftacle 

.2 to 
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to literary improvement: and, perhaps, 
we indulge an unreafonable acrimony in 
our general cenfure of Monkifh floth and 
ignorance, not confidering that an in- 
voluntary fault ceafes to be blameable ; 
that ignorance is neceflary where the 
means of information arefcarce; and -that 
floth is not to be avoided where the re- 
quifites of proper employment arc not 
attainable without great expence, or earneft 
folicitation. 

It was, perhaps, lefs with a view to 
obviate thefe inconveniences, than from 
the interefted motives of deriving greater 
gain by exacting the ufual price for co* 
pies multiplied with more eafe and ex- 
pedition, that a new mode was prac- 
tifed, derived from the Invention of the 
Art of Printing, a difcovery which, of all 
thofe recorded in civil hiftory, is of the 
mod important and extenlive confequence. 

That the firft productions of the prels 
were intended to pafs for manufcripts, 
we are led to conclude from the refem- 
blance of the type to the written cha- 
radlers, from the omiilion of illuminations 

A a 2 which 
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which were to be fupplied by the pen to 
facilitate the deception, and from tha in- 
ventor's concealment of hiiprocefs, f^far 
as to incur fufpicion of witchcraft or 
tnagiCa by which alone the firfl: oblervcrs 
could account for the extraordinary mulr 
tiplication of the tranlcriptE. 

But the deceit was foon detedled. The 
pcrfedb relcmblance in the Ihape of thf 
Icttera, in the piace af^ numbor of tha 
words on every page, the lingular cor- 
reftnefs, and above all the oumerous 
copies of the faine luithor, iqeviubly k4 
to a difcovery of the truth, To coaceal 
it, indeed, waf no longer defined, whest 
refk&ion had fug^efted the greu Uien- 
tive ^dvaotagcs, luid the praiftic^btlity «^ 
muhiplyiog books without end by thn 
procefs newly invented. It fooo ap? 
peared, though it was not obvious 4t 
^ firft, that the n^w mode woi^ld be mor^ 
^reeablc to the reader as well as f^fier 
to the copyiH, and that pinted booths 
would univerfally fuperfede ti^ v^p «f 
manufcripts, iirom a choice fomid^ 99 
judicious prefecence. The vt wju fppq 
profeiTed 
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fr6k(kd as a trade, and the bufineis of 
coding, whieh hafd once afForded only 
^ititifemenC 6r gain to the curious and 
*he idle, became the cohftant employment 
aiid fupport of a numcrom tribe of Ar- 
tifahs, and c6nftituted a very cobfidersible 
f6urce of mercantile advantage. 

Of an art, which, though it had yet 
acquired but fmall degrees of perfeftiom 
appeared of moft extenfive utility in re- 
ligion, in politics, in literature, and even 
in commerce, no labour has been fpared 
to inveftigate the hiitory; but unfortu* 
nately, the enquirers into the origin of arts^ 
inftigated by the zeal of minute curiofity 
to pufh their refcarches too far back, 
often difcover them fo rude, obvious, and 
inartificial at their commencethent, itt to 
refleft very little honour on thofe whom 
they oftentatioufly exhibit as the earlieft 
inventors. Such' has been the refutt of 
the inveftigations of thofe, who, diflatis^ 
fied with the commonly received opinions 
on the date of the invention of Primings 
pretend to have difcovered traces of ii' 
many years before the firft produftioft of 

A a 3 FauftuH 
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FauftuS) in 1457 * ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^"^9 that 
the Speculum Salutis, and a few other 
rbooks are extant^ which are, on good 
reafons, judged to have been ftampedy 
not primed, long before the ere<5lion of 
a prefs at Mencz : but the mode in which 
they were executed, like the Chinefe, bears 
but little rcfemblance to the art of Printing 
properly fo called: it appears not, by any 
hiftorical memoir, to have fuggefted the 
firfl: hint of it, and is too imperfedt to 
dcferve notice as even the infant ftate of 
this momentous invention. 

National pride, like the pride of in- 
dividuals, is often founded on flight or 
dubious prctenfions. Thus have Germany 
and Holland contended, with all the warmth 
of party, for the imaginary honour of 
giving birth to the inventor of Printing,' 
who after all was probably led to the dif- 
covery, not by the enlarged views of 
public utility, but by fortunate circum- 
ftances concurring with the defire of pri- 
vate and pecuniary advantage : but though 
%hc hiftory of Printing, like all other 
hiftories, is in fome degree obfcure and 

doubtful 
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doubtful at its carlicft period, though 
Strafburg has boaftcd Mentel, and Harlaetn 
- Cofter as the inventor ; yet is there great 
reafon to conclude, that the few arguments 
advanced in their favour are fupported 
only by forgery and falfchood : and we 
may fafcly affert, with the majority of 
-writers, and with the general voice of 
Europe, that the time of the invention 

ivas about the year 1440; the place 
Mentz, and the perfons Gutenberg, Fau- 
flus, and SchasfFer, in conjunftion* 

He who wiflics to trace the art in its 
gradual progrefs from the wooden and 
immoveable letter to the moveable and 
metal type, and to the completion of the 
whole contrivance, will receive fatisfac- 
tory information from the Annals of the 
elaborate Mattaire. In the mean time, 
the cffayift will avoid the repetition of 
fads already too well known and efta* 
bliihed to admit additional illuftration, 
and will think himfelf more properly 
employed in making refleftions on the 
literary, the moral, the political, and the 

A a 4 religious 
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rcHgious effefi^ whiqt^ h^vc refult^d fcoiai 
' tbe invention. 

It is, indeed, generally true, that the 
hiftory of a mechanical art affords but 
iolipid entertainment to minds once tinc- 
tured with, the liberality of philofophy, 
and the elegance of claOic literature. It 
often exhibits manual excellence united' 
with a meuioefa of Jcntiment and vuU 
garity of manners, which unayvdabi^ 
mingles difguft with, admiration : but to 
the truth of this general remark, the an. 
nals of typography are a fmgular ezcep* 
tion. Many are recorded to have la- 
boured at the prefs, whofe literacy attain- 
ments would have done honour to a pro- 
feflbrtal chair. By their annotations, they 
illuftrated the fenfe and fpirit of thote 
authors, the letter of vhoCp writings 
they embellifbed by beaujuful and accu- 
rate imprelTions. 

The names of the Aldi, of B^oben- 
ifld Henry Stephans, of Tur^ebus, and. 
Qf many more who united mcchanicai 
ingenuity wi(h profound erudition, wilj, 
ever bf remembered with refpedl and 
gratitude 
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gratitude by the votary of antient learn* 
iog. Happily for letters, at a time when 
the v^uable works of antiquity were con«- 
tained in manufcripts fometimcs illegibly 
written, apd often mutilated or corrupted, 
a number of men arofe whofe knowledge 
and fagacicy enabled them to afcertain 
and exhibit, by the newly difcovered art, 
the genuine reading. Such men were 
greater benefadors to mankind, than ma- 
ny who have been more celebrated ; nor 
is it a vain glory whioh Italy derives from 
her Manutii, Germany from her Froben, 
France from her Stephani, the Nether- 
lands from their Plantin, and England 
from her Caxton *. 

• Oar own learned coontcyman William Bowyet, 
yields not to any of thefe celebrated printers. The 
following anecdotes of him are communicated in the 
words of a perfbn with whom he was intimately, 
conneded: 

** The late Mr. Bowycr, who was bom Dec. 
'< 17, 1699, may be faid to have been initiated ia 
*' the art of printing from his birth* His father 
** (whofe name was alfo William) was in the fore« 
^* moil: rank of his profefHon; and his maternsd 
** grandfather (Icabod. Dawks) was employed in 

** printiog 
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Every ftudcnt looks back with regret 
on thofe times when an Erafmus cor- 

refted 



** printing the celebrated Polyglott of Biftiop WaU 
*^ ton. After having been educated at Headley 
'* in Surrey, under a drict difciplinarian from Mer-^ 
** chant Taylors fchool (the reverend Mr, Ronwicke), 
•* he was early in life entered at S . John% Coilegc 
•• Cambridge, with the fole view of being the bct- 
^* ter qualified as a printer. Nor were his father's 
*' expectations fruitlefs. For more than half a cen- 
*' tury Mr, Bowyer dood unrivalled as a learned 
" printer, and tnjoytd the happinefs of being di- 
** fiinguiihed by the friendfhip and patronage of 
** ihe mol\ eminent men this nation has produced. 
'^ From his prcfs have appeared feme of the mod 
** maflerly produ6licns of this kingdom ; nor was 
** his pen unknown to the world of letters. The 
*' work which damps an immortal honour on his 
*' name is his truly ingenious ConjeSures on the 
" iWou Tefiament'y a book in which the piofoundell 
*' crBdiiion and the moft candid criticifm are happi- 
•* ly united. Of the facred text, not an edition is 
•• thereof his printing but what is valuable. At the 
*' 8ge of 70, he admitted as an afTociate in bufinefs 
•• Mr. Nichoh, his fucceflbr. The pamphlet On the 
'• Origin of Printing is the produduon of the latcer, 
•• except fuch of the notes as are markfed B,^ 
•* for which the world is indebted to Mr. Bowyer. 

« He 
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rcfted what an Aldus printed*; when, 
like the painter of antiquity, a printer 
cxpofed his produdtion to the paflenger» 
and folicited cenfure; and when the le- 
giflature of a great nation, provided by 
a ftatute, with a penalty^ for the correft- 
nefs of publications. 

To prefer with implicit attachment all 
the earlier produftions of the art, to the 
more recent, were to be aftuated with the 
narrow fpirit of a typographical virtuofo ; 
yet the truth is, what indeed was to be 
cxpedted from the fuperior learning of 
thofe who were formerly concerned in the 
procefs, they furpafs the more fplendid 

«« He died Nov. 18, 1777* having nearly com- 
** pleted his 78th year; and, by the laft folemn 
" aa of his life, bequeathed a beneficent provifioa 
•« for perpetuating the race of learned printers. 

" He was buried at Lowlayton in Eflcx, where there 
«' is a monument, with an infcription written by 
« himfelf, to his father's memory and his own." 

• Scaliger in his Refut. Cic. objeas to Erafmus* 
that he was correaor of the profs to Aldus the 
elder at Venice. Erafmus denies the charge in 
general, confeffing however, that he did corre^ the 
prcfs when his own works were printed. 

editions 
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editions of later times, in the one great 
excellence of corredncfs. It is true in- 
deed, that the fungous produdion of t*e 
modern fcribblcr, appears with a fplendour 
of paper, and brilliancy of type, unknown 
in the fifteenth century; and, if the work 
is written in the vernacular language, and 
on a familiar fubje£i:, is perhaps fufiiciently 
corred. It is true likewife, that, confi* 
dering the expedition of the Arttfan, the 
degree of corre<5tnefs with whicli the com- 
mon papers of intelligence appear, id real* 
)y wonderful, and affords a ftriking in- 
ftance how much induftry can eSeA, when 
ftimulated to exertion by the hope of that 
abundant gain, which our more than 
Athenian love of political information 
coniiaatly fupplies. Of fuch difpatch, a 
Plantin woukl, perhaps^ have denied the 
poffibility. Books of learning, however^ 
efpecially when written in the dead lan- 
guages, are indeed more (lowly brought 
forth, but hardly with equal perfedbion. 
The miftaken avarice, and the grofs ig* 
norance of the modern editor, often- fruf- 
trates all the paft labour f>f printers, cor-^ 

reftors. 
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reAors, md comoieDtatorB, who hgve 
toiled with aching eyci in the revifal of 
proof (heetSy and in the collation of ma- 
nufcripts. Amid this lamentable dege- 
neracjt it is happy for mankind', that in 
the moft famous afylum Of arts and learn- 
ing ia the known worlds a prefs • is con- 
duced by thofe who» in the cdition^of the 
beft writers, join to the ornamental excel- 
lences of exquifite type and paper, the 
minuteft accuracy. 

To this antient and venerable feat of 
learning (where, though the clamours for 
unneccffary innovations are little regarded, 
real improvement is ever adopted with 
avidity), the invention of Printing was 
introduced fopn afcer its firft appearance* 
^y one of thofe laudable artifices which 
prevent private avarice from withholding 
public benefits, the art was ftolen from 
Harlaem and brought to Oxford. Here 
it foon fiouriihed with all the luxuriance 
of a tree tranfplanted to a foil congenial 
to its nature. The art, no longer to be 

* Clarendon Prefs at Oxford. 

confidered 
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coniidered as a fojourner, found at length 
a home beneath the roof of the Sheldo- 
nian Theatre^ and now pofielles a manfion 
appropriated to itfelf, and adequate to its 
dignity. Where indeed with more pro- 
priety could it have fixed its refidence, 
than in an univerfity whofe members are 
acknowledged to be ever qualified to 
furnilh it with employment, and fuper- 
intend its operation ? 

Here, however, while we are confider- 
ing the introduftion of Printing into 
England, not to commemorate the names 
of Bourchier, Tumour, and Caxton, 
who were moft inftrumental to it, would 
be an omiflion equally negligent and un- 
grateful. Nor fliould the tribute of praife 
be any longer withheld by negIcA * from 
Earl Tiptoft and Earl Rivers, who, at 
this period, were reftorers and patrons 
of learning in our own country, and who 
contributed to its advancement in imi- 
tation of their contemporary, Pius the 

♦ See Walpole's Cat. of Royal and Noble Authors. 

fecond 
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fecond in Italy, both by their munificence 
and example. 

The literary advantages derived from 
the invention are fo obvious, that to point 
them out with all the formality of difqui- 
fition is unneceflary. 

But the moralift, no lefs than the man 
of letters, finds himfcif interefted in the 
confequences refulting from the mecha- 
nical mode of multiplying the copies of 
books. To this caufe, he attributes that 
change in the manners and fentiments 
which has taken place within the interval 
of a century or two, and which cannot 
cfcape even fuperficial obfervation. Phi- 
lofophy, once preferved among a chofen 
few, with the felfiflinefs of an Alexander, 
who reprimanded Ariftotle for divulging 
the fecrets of fcience, has now difFufed 
its influence on the mean as well as the 
great, the gay and the fair as well as the 
fevere and ftudious, the merchant and 
manufa6turer as well as the contemplative 
profelTon Pamphlets and manuals on 
every fubjcdl of human enquiry are cir- 
culated 
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culated by the aifiduous trader, ftc a 
fmali price, among the loweft ranks of 
the community, the greatcft part of whom 
have been furniflied with the ability of 
reading by eleemofynary education. A 
tinfturc of letters, which was on^c rare 
and formed a fliining charadler, has per- 
vaded the mats of the people, and in a 
free country like our own, where it is not 
checked in its operation by political rc- 
ftraints. Has produced remarkable effedts 
en the general fyllem of morality. Much 
good has refultcd from it : happy, if it 
had not been mixed With that charac- 
teriftic alloy of human happinefs, much 
evil. Learning thus communicated to 
the vulgar, has taught the favage fero- 
city of grofs ignorance to yield to gentle- 
nefs and humanity; bufit has alfo fuper- 
induced a general indolence, refinement, 
and falfe delicacy. It has been the means 
of exhibiting to the beft advantage, the 
image of virtue in her natural beauty; 
but it has alfo held up to view the mere- 
tricious charms of vice in the falfe orna- 
ments fuperadded by a corrupt imagina- 

tion. 
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tion. Jt im hc^ a fteady light to 
lighten men in the path of truth ^ but 
it has alfd been ad ignis fatuous leading 
them into the naazeB of errqi^ and plung- 
ing them at ^aft into the depths of mifcrjr. 
If it has often tempted us to boaft of 
liviqg in an enlightened age, it has no Ids 
frequently induced us to regret the old 
times of ignorant, but innocent fimpli- 
city. If we fometimes lopk back wii;h 
a mixture of fcorn and pity oxs the unlet- 
tered ages that preceded usi we alfo fome- 
times confcfs ourfelves regdy tp renpuncc 
the pride of fuperior knowledge for the 
folid happinefs of that national probity, 
which, though it may ROt haye receded, 
has not kept pace with our progrefs in 
fcientific improvement. Here, hqwever, 
the old .maxim will be fuggefted to every 
one, that a good argument agaiqft the 
ufcof a. thing, cannot be.dr^wn from its 
abufe. -It will at the fame time be re- 
membered, that the prefent times are 
ever feen through the fallacious mediums 
of prejudice and paffion j and that the 
cenfures of the fatirift may npt arjfe from 

B> real 
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real degeneracy, but that comnnton pro- 
penfity which has, in all ages, given rife 
to invediVes againfl; the prevailing man- 
ners. If it is triie, that improvement in 
knowledge is a natural and laudable ob- 
jedl of human defires, the more general 
that improvement, the happier and more 
perfeft is human nature, and the more efti- 
mable that aft from which it is prin- 
cipally derived. 

But however equivocal the efFeds of 
the univerfai dilfemination of literature, 
on the morkls of thofc who cannot judge 
and fekdt with the fame eafe with which 
they can procure books; there is no 
doubt of their being bpheficiar among 
others whofe judgment is diredted by li- 
beral culture, and whofe fentiments arc 
undepraved by faftiionable difljpation. 
Before the introdudlion o1^ Printing in- 
deed, the ftuderit, who revolted at the 
idea of languiriiinginthe iloth of Monk- 
cry, had fcarcely any fcppe for his 
induftry arid talents, but in the puerile 
perplexities of a fcholaftic philofophy, as 
little adapted to call forth the virtues 

■ of 
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&f the' heart, as to promote valuable 
knowledge : but fince that importaht-xra^ 
in the annals' of learning, every. mdrvi^ 
dual, even the pobreft of the Mufes^ train^* 
has been enabled to obtain, without.difil* 
culty, the works of thofe great maft^rs 
in pnadical and -fpeculative ethics,: the 
Greek and Roman philofophers. He is 
taught by the fame inftruftors who 
formed a Xenophon and. a Scipio^ and 
can hold Gonvcrfe* in the retirements of 
his cjiamb^r, with tb^ celebrated fages of 
antiquity, witl> nearly the faipe advan* 
tages as if he aduallyfat with' Socrates 
beneath the ibade of. his plane, tree, 
walked with Plato in the Lyceum; or> 
accompanied Cicero in his , re^t;^ . at 
Tufculum, 

-, Whatever ten As to difFufc new light 
on the underftaodings of a whole people, 
or to effeft'a changd in the general fyftdm 
of manners, foon produces a fimilar re- 
voliition in their political charaflcn. Airy 
fabrics^ which, when fcen through the 
mifts of ignorance, were fuppdfed to be 
realities, vanifhed at the light of/ learning, 

6 b 2 as 
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as the inchantcnent is ^difl^dved by the 
operation of the Tidifman. Thefuti of 
icience arofe, the profpbft cleared arouncU 
and th^ who had ihuddered at the ideal 
phantoms of the night, irentored to walk 
IdNh ^atid examine eirery obje£t that loli- 
cited attention. The prejudices on the 
fubjeA of civil government, formed by 
Ignorance and foftcfed by the policy cf 
power, when once the ait of Printing 
had multiplied books and roofed &tc 
Ipirit of enquiry, foon gate ^way 'to die 
didates of inftruacd reafon. T4ife na- 
tural rights of mankind became 'well 
underftood, the law of riatiens was at- 
tendird, too implicit obedience was ^nei- 
ther -exaded on the one pkn with the fame 
rigour as before, nor paid on the oiher 
with equal ferviltty. What remained of 
the fiaidal inftituticms could not rfong 
fubf3ft,'when mcsre liberal ideas of the 
nearer equality of mankind 'were im^ed 
from books, and when^aigreat degree of 
dignity and power was attainable, ?not 
only >by birth and 'riches, but by imre 
literary eminence. The diftin^ion of 

Vaflal 
8 
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Vafl^l and Lord foon ceafed to be the . 
on|jc;onc in the community, when mcij. 
were led by the eafe with which books ./^ 
were, procured^ to afpire aft^ the fine^ 
arts^ philpibphy, and erudition* Such^ 
ftudifis^infufed a noble gencrofity oCfpirit> . 
whichi fcomed tp pay an abjeft homage , 
to igoorantopulence. Ignorant opulence, ^ 
indejcd, could not mamtain, or eveaexa6l , 
bjy force, that truly valuable rcipear 
which is naturally dije and cheerfully paid 
tp perfonal dignity. Men by reading, 
^ere. led to refleft, and by reflcftion dif-^ 
covered, that; they had teen under an* 
error when they looked up to their go* 
vernors as to a fuperior Order of Beings y 
but at the. fame time they learned the. 
happinefs, Qf living under a well regu-^ 
Uted cojiititution, the duty of obedience 
in return, for proteftion, and the political^ 
necelfity of fubordio^tion. Hii^ojy, and 
tireatiies of poliucs, fuggelted juft no-. 
t4(Hi^ pf <;^ivil fociety, and a fenfe of ex- 
pe;di,^^Qy produced at length that volun-. 
tary acquiefcence which was once e^fted 
by pretenfions to divine right, or by the 

B h 3 imme- 
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immediate interpofition of authority. The 
Iiift of dominion which difgraced the iron 
rtign of the fiill^n,; unlettered tyrant, was 
fucceeded, in the enlightened father of 
his people, by a fpirit of benevolence and 
philofophical moderation. That power 
which was once placed on the ftndy 
foundation of popular prejudice and fear, 
when thofe fears and prejudices were diC- 
fipatedby free difquifition, acquired an 
cllablifliment oh the bafis of reafon. 
Nor let it be deemed idle fpeculation to 
attribute thefe falutary confeauences to 
the Invention of Printing, fince to him, 
who attentively confiders all its remote 
as well as proximate cffcfts, it .will ap- 
pear fully adequate to their produftion. 
When all ranks of people on i fuddcn 
\j^ere enabled td" exert with vigour the 
faculty of thinking, which had only lain 
dormant for want of opportunity, the 
cffeift on the moral and political world 
muft be as ftriking, as that which takes 
place in the phyfical at the return of 
day after night," ind fpring after winter. 

Thus 
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Thus has Fauftus of Mentz, by an art 
invented and excrcifcd with views of pri* 
vate emolument, ultimately contributed 
more to the happincfs of empires, and 
cauied more important events in their 
hiftory, than all the efforts of the re- 
nowned conquerors and lawgivers of an- 
tiquity. That the fame art which has 
produced thefe falutary confequences, has 
alio been the means of encouraging li- 
centioufnefs, of animating fedition, and 
kindling the flames of civil war, is to be 
attributed to that lamentable condition of 
-human affairs which is obferved to coun- 
terbalance every good, with a proportioA 
of concomitant evil. 

To the art of Printing, however, it is 
acknowledged, we owe the Reformation. 
It has been juftly remarked, that if the 
books of Luther had been multiplied 
only by the flow propcfs of the hand-wrir 
ting, they mufl: have been few, and would 
have been eafily fuppreflfed by the com- 
bination of wealth and power: but, poured 
forth in abundance from the prefs, they 
fpread over the land with the rapidity of 

B b 4 an 
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an inundationt which tcqnires liddittohal 
farce from the efforts ofcd to d^ftra^l it^ 
progrefs. He who undertook to prcTent 
the difperfion of the books once ifiued 
from the prefs, attempted a tafk as ardiii^ 
ous ai the deffru^idn of fh0 Hydra« 
Refiftance was v^tin, .and religion was r» 
formed : and we who are ^hiefi j interefted 
in this happy revolution muft r6m^mbc^j^ 
amidff the prailes beftqwed lui Luther^ 
that his endeavours had been ifieffSrSiiiali 
unaffifted by the invention of Faufiiift. 

How greatly the caufe of r^tgion h^ 
been promoted by the art, muQ: appear 
when it is confidered, that it has placed 
thofe facred books in the hand of 
every individual, which, beiides chat ihey 
were once locked up in a dfead knguagi^ 
could' not be procured without g^eat 
difficulty. The numei<ous comments on 
them of every kind, ivhich tend m pro> 
mote piety and to fotm the chrtftUn ^M* 
Ibfbph^r, would probably never h^aVe beteA 
compofed, and certaii^ly would not hfiVt 
fcxtended far their beneficial itiflufeiice^ if 
typography had ftill been unknown. By 

that 
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tHat art, the light, wbieh. isf to ill(3i¥)inato 
a d$rk world, has been pkced in 4 
fituation more ^drantageous to the emif*' 
iion of its rays : buc if k has been the 
rneans of illuftrating the doctrines, and 
inforcing the praAice of religion, it hat 
alfo, particularly in the pref^mt age, flruck 
at the root of piety and moral virtue, by 
propagating opinion^ favourable to the 
materjalift, the Iceptic, and the volup»» 
tuary. It has enabled modern author* 
wantonly to gratify theit avarice, their 
yanity, and their mifanihropy, in di(- 
fcrttinating novel fyftems fubverfive of the 
dignity and happincfs of human nature: 
but though the perverfion of the art ii 
lamentably remarkable in thofe volumcis 
which iffue, with offcnfive profafJotf, 
from the vain, the wicked, and the hun- 
gry, yet this good refults from the evil, 
that as truth is great and will prevaiF, 
fhe mqft derive frefti Iqftre by difplay- 
ing the fuperiority of her ftrength in the 
conflia with fophiftry. 

Thus the art of Printing, in whatever 
light it is viewed, has deicrved rcfpcft 

and 
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and accention/ From the ingenuity of 
the contrivance, it has ever excited me- 
chanical curiofity) from its intimate con* 
nedifon with learning, it has juftly claimed 
hiilorical notice; and from its extendve 
inSuence on morality, politics, and reli- 
gion, it is now become a fubjcd: of the 
moft important fpcculation. 

But however we may felicitate man- 
kind on the invention, there are, perhaps, 
ihofe who wi(h, that, together with its 
compatriot art of manufacturing gun- 
powder, it had not yet been brought to 
light. Of its effeds in literature, they 
aflert, that it has increafed the number 
of books, until they didrad rather than 
improve the mind; and of its malignant 
influence on morals, they complain that 
it has introduced a falfe refinement in- 
compatible with the fimplicity of primi. 
five piety and genuine virtue. With re- 
iped to its literary ill confequences, it 
may be faid, that though it produces to 
the world an infinite number of worth- 
Icfs publications, yet true wit and fine 
compofition will ftill retain their value, 

and 
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knd it will be an eafy taik for critical dif* 
cernment to feleA thefe from the fur- 
bounding mafs of abfurdity: and though^ 
with refpcft to its moral cfFefts, a regard 
to truth extorts the confefljon, that it has 
difFufed immorality and irreligion, di- 
vulged with cruel impertinence the fc- 
crets of private life, and fpread the tale 
of fcandal through an empire; yet thefe 
are evils which will either ihrink away 
vnobferved in the triumphs of .time and 
truth over falfehood, or which may, at 
any time, be fupprefled by legiflativc 
interpofition. 

The Liberty of the Press is a fub- 
jeft not to be touched upon, but with 
trembling caution. Every ftudent muft 
abhor the thought of crcfting the tri-» 
bunal of a ftar-chamber in the republic 
of letter^; every lover of his country 
muil: reje^^ with difdain the propofal of 
filencing the voice of truth by the menace 
of authority : but, at the fame time, every 
true friend to learning and mankind, who, 
free from the enthufiafm of party, unders- 
tands their real interell, would rejoice 

to 
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%Q fee tbe dayi whrn t^e adnraocagfis oC 
the Lib«rGy of the Pfefs fliali be lual- 
byed widithoire evils of its lkentiou&iei5^ 
mUeh) wittiQUG fonaiC exjpcclient of coiw 
tcQul, will ip. a degree prevail, as long as» 
tiKreare, o&OB&lund, lodigeot and ava^ 
ricious publifliecs^ and on tjbe othcr^ 
fa^ioua and unprincipled readers. 

Bnc innovatioos ui a particular inti-^ 
mately oonneded with civil liberty, will 
erer be guarded againfl ia a free country^ 
with all the vigilance of jealous circuca- 
fpe&ioti. Men will often patiently fup- 
port the prefent evil, the nature smd cx^ 
tenc of which is afcertaincdby experience, 
rather than incur the hazard of a future 
detriment, which may poflfibly outweigh 
the beceBcial ends propofed. If then 
the unrefbrained ufe of the prefs is,, as it 
has been commotvly termed, the palladium 
of liberty, may it never be talcen from us 
by fraud or force; and perhaps the evils 
refukiiig from the abufe of this privilege 
are of that kind, which, when permitted 
to take their courfe, uUimacely remedy 
themielves: for it is certain, that there 

may 
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may bfc a period, and iperhaps out* x>mn 
times approach to it, ^whBa 'the petulant 
licentioufnei^ of public pfkiss and >pa{1i-; 
phlets becomes too contemptibleto gain at^ 
teniion, and therefofe fails of prodooiqg 
a malignant- effed. . Avarice will ^GQafe to 
publifli, when men are too wife to ^r^ 
chafe; faftion and vanity will be menu 
when they no -longer ^find an audiepce.: 
but penal iand coercive' meafures are known 
to give weight Xo the ipest nonfenfe of 
ledition, by alarming that attention whiph 
it could not otherwife excite, and to oc- 
caQon the evils intended to be obviated i 
as the means ufed to extinguifh a flame 
fometimes increafe its violence^ 

But referring the difcuGlon of this com- 
plicated fubjedt to legiflative wifdom, we 
may venture to exprefs ' an honeft wifh 
without danger of prefumptjon ; and 
furely all the good and enlightened parC 
of mankind will lympathize in the defire^ 
that the time may not be diftant, when ^' 
the qualities of the heaft ihall be cul- 
tivated with the fame general ardour as 
the powers of the underftanding ; when 

the 
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che aflTe&ation of fingularity, and the love 
of inoney» (hall no longer multiply trea-* 
tifes tending to teach the people a falfe 
philofophy, an erroneous belief, or a fac- 
tious conduft ; when the Art of Printing 
ihall no more be perverted to embellifh 
vice and juftify folly, but operating in 
the accomplifhment of its proper pur-* 
pofes, at once promote the intereft, which 
cannot indeed without unnatural violence 
be feparate, of found learning and uh«> 
fophifticated virtue. 



THE END, 



NEW BOOKS printed in the courfe of the laff 
Spring for Edward and Charles Dill y. 

I. r ORD CHESTERFIELD'S Mifcellaneous 

1 J Works; to which is prefixed. Memoirs of 
his Life^ By hx. Maty. Embeliiihed with a fine 
engraved Head of his Lordihip» and fome of his 
Friends, by Bartolozzi, &c. z. Vols. Royal Quarto* 
Two Guineas in Boards. To which is now added, 
an Appendix, containing Sixteen Characters of 
eminent peribnages, and fome letters written by his 
Lordihip* 

II. Dr. BEATTIE^s EfTays:— On the Immntabi- 
Kty of Truth— On Poetry and Mufic — ^On Laughter, 
and Ludicrous Compofition — and on the' Utility of 
Clafiical Learning. Qaarto. One Guinea in Boards. 

in. The late learned Dr. SAMUEL CHAND- 
LER'S Paraphrafe and Notes on the Epiftles of St» 
Paul to the Galatians and Epheiians; with Do^rinat 
and JPradical Obfervaiions, &c. &c. with a Crirical 
and Pradical Commentary on the Two Epiftles of St. 
Paul to the TheiTalonians. Quarto. los. 6d. in 
Boards. 

IV. Mr. WRAXALL's Memoirs of the Kings of 
France of the Race of Valois : and a Tour through 
the Weflern, Southern, and Interior Provinces of 
France, r Vols. 8vo. los. in Boards. 

V. A fliort Hiilory of Engli(h Tranfadioas in the 
Eaft Indies. Small Svo. 3s. fcwed. 

VL The REPOSITORY: A Selca Colleaion of 
Fugitive Pieces of Wit and Humour, in Profe and 
Verfe. z Vols, fmall 8vo. 68. fe'wed. 

Vil. Moral and EntertainingDialogues, inEngUih 
and French, for the Improvement of Youth. By 
Madamede VAUCLUSE.2 Vols. lamo. 6s. bound. 

VIII. Dr. ASH's Sentiments on Education, z 
Vols. lamo. 6s. bound. 

IX. A VOYAGE to CALIFORNIA, to obferve 
the TRANSIT of VENUS. By Monf. CHAPPE 
D^AUTEROCHE. With an Hiftorical Defcription 

of 
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of <be Aotivor^b^'Roate tliioa$^h -Meicico, tbe tlttanl 

tiihory of that Province, unci a Plan of the City of 
Mexico. AKbi A ^QYAQE to NEWFOUND- 
LAND^sd SALLEE, to make Experiments pn Mu 
IE ROY'S TIA^E-KEEFERS. By Moxif. DE CAS- 
SINI. S.vo..4». bonnd. 

X MiiS^MURRY'sMENTORlA: orthcYqang 
Ladies InHradory in Familiar Codveriations on Mo;u 
and Entertaining jSubjeds : Calculated to impiovc 
Yonng Miodsin tbe Bfleotial, as well as Omainental 
Parts of Female Education, iimo. 39. bound. 
. XI. POETICAL AMUSEMENTS nt a Villi 
near Bath. Vol. III. 3s. fewed. The iH^nd 2d Vole, 
nay be had (epaiate, p. each. 

XH^CASPIPlNA*s .LETTERS. Written by a 
Gentleman whorefided fojne Years in Philadelphia^ 
to which is added, *tbe Life andrjCbarader of Williain 
PenUy^Efq. 2. Vols.. fewed ^s. 

XriT. SHERIDAN'S Hiftory.of the late REVO^ 
LUTION in SWEDEN : Containing m\ Account of 
the three Jaft Diets in that Country; preceded by « 
Short AbHradl of the Swedish History* ^8vo. Ssi 
bound. 

XIV. A Complete Treatife of ELECTRICrrVi 
in Theory and Pradice; with original Experiments* 
By TIBERIUS CAVALLO. 8vo. 5s. in Boards. 

Alfo NEW EDITIONS of the following 
.BOOKS lately printed* 

I. Mrs. MONTAGU'S Eflay on the Writings and 
Genius of Sbakefpeare; to which are now firftadded^ 
Three Dialogues ofthe Dead. 8vo. 5s. Bound. 

II. LET lERS from ITALY, to a friend refidihg 
in France. Written by Mrs, Miilcf, of Bath-Eafton 
ViHa. '2 Vols. 8vo. 12s. Bound. 

IIL Mrs. GHAPONE's Mifcellanies in Profe and 
Verfc; to which is now firft added, A letter to a 
^ew married Lady« 3s. Bound. 
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